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By J. BARNITZ Bacon, 


To most of the present generation Washington is the only 
seat of ‘government our country ever had. No other city 
or place is associated with the idea of the Government of 
the United States. And yet there was a period, in the 
days of struggle for nationhood, and even after it, when the 
Congress that governed the Union and the Chief Magis- 
trate had no fixed city or residenco, The United States 
had a succession of seats of governments, and many differ- 
ent buildings were in turn the temporary Capitols of the | 
nation. 

Local tradition has treasured these memories of the } 
past, and the visitor to some quiet town is rather astonished | 
to find some time-worn structure pointed out as the spot 
where laws 
were once 
made that 
found hearty 
obedience 
through the 
length and 
the breadth of 
the land. 

The earliest 
attempt at a 
union of the 
British -Amer- 
ican colonies 
was made at 
Albany, in 
1754. Albany 
is the oldest 
settlement in 
the original 
thirteen colo- 
nies, except 
Jamestown, 
Va. Henry 
Hudson, in 
the yacht Half 
Voon, moored, 
in September, 
1609, at a 
point which 
is now Broad- 
way, Albany. 
Several Dutch 
navigators 
ascended the 
river to the 
same place 
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during the next three or four years, and in 1614 the 
Dutch built the first fort on an island below the present 
city, which is hence called Castle Island. 

The place was called by the Dutch New Orange, and re- 
tained that name until the whole province passed into the 
hands of the English, in 1664, when New Orange was 
changed to Albany, in honor of the Duke of York and 
Albany, afterward James IT. In 1686 Albany City was in- 
corporated by patent. Peter Schuyler was its first mayor. 


; The Schuyler family possessed the good-will of the In- 


dians to such a degree, that while other settlements were 
desolated by Indian forays, Albany was never attacked by 
them. In addition to its ancient importance as a centre 
of the Indian 
trade, Albany 
afterward be- 
came the 
point where 
the great mili- 
tary expedi- 
tions against 
Canada were 
fitted out. It 
was fortified 
at an early 
period, and, 
althoughoften 
threatened 
with invasion, 
no hostile 
army ever 
reached the 
city. 

Here asseni- 
bled the first 
convention for 
the union of 
the colonies. 
It was held 
in 1754, and 
Benjamin 
Franklin was 
its presiding 
officer. The 
ostensible 
object of the 
convention 
was the de- 
fense of the 
colonies 
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against the savages, but the plan of union then drawn 
up and adopted, though not fully matured, was the first 
recorded in the history of the country. 

England having decided upon taxing the colonists di- 
rectly, in spite of all their protests, the Stamp Act became 
law in 1765, This Act declared that every document used 
ip trade or legal proceedings, in order to be valid, must 
have affixed to it a stamp, the lowest in value costing a 
shilling, and the duty increasing indefinitely in proportion 
to the value of the writing. To enforce the Act, against 
which, while it was under discussion, the colonies had 
vehemently remonstiated, Parliament authorized the Min- 
istry to eend as many troops as they saw proper to Ame- 
rica, for whom the colonies were required to find * quar- 
ters, fuel, cider or rum, candles and other necessaries,” 
The Massachusetts Legislature invited all the colonies to 
send delegates to a Congress at New York, on the first 
Tuesday of October, On that day delegates from nine of 
tho colonies put inan appearance. The Congress drew up 
a declaration of rights, a memorial to Parliament, and a pe- 
tition to the King, in which they claimed the right of 
being taxed only by their own representatives, This 
action of the Congress led to the repeal of the Stamp Act. 

Thus a second colonial Congress assembled at New York 
in 1765. Britain in her foolhardiness having still continued 
to violate the principles of liberty, the people of thirteen 
of the colonies were invited to appoint de'egates to a gen- 
eral Congress, which met at Philadelphia on September 
5th, 1774 To distinguish it from the previous colonial 
assemblages, it is known as the ‘ First Continental Con- 
gress,” being the first organized representation of the 
thirteen colonies who founded our present national Union. 

This body, illustrious by its public virtue, assembled in 
Carpenters’ Hall, a place of meeting occupied by the asso- 
ciated carpenters of Philadelphia. It was a two-story 
building of brick, laid in alternate checker of black and red, 
which stood in a small court on the south side of Chestnut, 
between Third and Fourth Streets, Peyton Nandolph, 
of Virginia, was chosen president of the Congress, and 
Charles Thomson, secretary, Notable among the fifty-two 
members were John Sullivan, of New Hampshire ; Samuel 
A lams, John Adams and Robert Treat Paine, of Massa- 
chusetts ; James Duane, Philip Livingstone and John 
Jay, of New York ; William Livingston, of New Jersey ; 
Thomas Mifflin, of Pennsylvania; Benjamin Harrison, 
Putrick Henry and George Washington, of Virginia. 
They adopted a plan of commercial non-intercourse with 
(creat Britain, and recorded their opposition to the slave- 
trade, to horse-racing, and to all extravagance in living. 
‘Their moderation was manifested in the expressed hope of 
justice from their oppressors, and consequent reconcilia- 
tion ; and their firmness in preclaiming to the people of 
England, ‘‘If you are determined that your ministers 
shall wantonly sport with the rights of mankind—if 
neither the voice of justice, the dictates of law, the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, nor the suggestions of humanity 
can restrain your hands from shedding human blood in 
such an impious cause, we must then tell you that we will 
never submit to any ministry or nation in the world,” 

The dignity and wisdom of this patriotic assemblage 
moved the Earl of Chatham to these words in the House 
of Lords : ‘‘I must declare, that in all my reading of his- 
tory, for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity and wisdom 
of conclusion under such a complication of circumstances, 
uo pation or body of men can stand in preference to the 
general Congress at Philadelphia.” 

On October 26th the Congress dissolved itself, pro- 
viding for a new assemblage to meet at the same place in 
the May following, 
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| ciples. of union. 


While the ministers of the Crown and the Parliament 
remained nnmoved by the appeals of the Congress, the 
Sons of Liberty in New York and other colonies werg 
active in organizing the people for defense, 

The year 1774 terminated with an expectation in Amo- 
rica that a few months would bring them a redress of their 
grievances, But the probability of that event daily dimin- 
ished. The colonists had indulged themselves in an 
expectation that the people of Great Britain, from a con- 
sideration of the dangers and difficulties of war with their 
colonies, would, in their elections, have preferred those 
who were friends to peace and reconciliation, But, when 
they were convinced of the fallacy of these hopes, they 
turned their attention to the means of self-defense. It 
had been the resolution of many never to submit to the 
operation of the late Acts of Parliament, Their number 
daily increased ; and in the same proportion that Great 
Britain determined to enforce did they determine to 
oppose, 

Intelligence of the rejection of Lord Chatham’s Bill, of 
the Address of both Houses of Parliament to the King on 
the 9th of February, and of the Fishery Bill, arrived 
among the colonists about the same time, and diminished 
what remained of their first hopes of a speedy accommo- 
dation, The Fishery Bill excited a variety of emotions. 
The obvious tendency of it was to starve thousands, The 
severity of it did not strike an Englishman, for he viewed 
it as a merited correction for great provincial offenses, 
But it appeared in the blackest colors to an American, 
who felt no consciousness of guilf, and who fancied that 
heaven approved his zeal in defense of liberty. It alien- 
ated the affections of the colonists, and produced in the 
breasts of thousands a hatred of Great Britain, 

The penal Acts of Parliament, in 1774, were all leveled 
against Massachusetts; but the Fishery Bull extended to 
New Hampshire, Connecticut and Nhode Island, Tha 
reasons assigned for this by Lord North were, that the7z 
had aided and aketted their oflending neighbors, and were 
so near to them, that the intentions of Parliament would 
be frustrated unless they were in Jike manner compre- 
hended in the proposed restraints. The extension of this 
penal statue to three additional provinces operated power- 
fully in favor of union, and convinced the most moderate 
of the increasing necessity for all the provinces to make 
a common cause in their opposition. 

Whatever might be the designs of Parliament, their 
acts had a natural tendency to enlarge the demands of the 
Americans, and to cement their confederacy by firm prin- 
At first they only claimed exemption 
from internal taxation; but by the combination of the 
East India Company and the British Ministry an external 
tax was made to answer all the purposes of a direct inter- 
nal tax. They, therefore, in consistenco with their own 
principles, were constrained to deny the right of taxing in 
any form for a supply. Nothing could contribute more 
to make the colonists deny the parliamentary claim of in- 
ternal legislation than the manner in which it was exer- 
cised, in depriving them of their charters and passing an 
act relative to trials, which promised indemnity to mur- 
derers. This convinced them that an opposition to so 
injurious a claim was essentially necessary to their secu- 
rity. But they still admitted the power of Parliament to 
bind their trade, This was conceded by Congress only 3 
few months before an Act passed, that they should have 
no foreign trade, nor be allowed to fish on their owu 
coasts, 14> 26 

The British ministry, by their successive acts, impelled 
the colonists to believe that while the mother country re- 
tained eny authority over them, that authority would, ia 
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some shape or other, be exerted so as to answer all the 
purposes of a power to tux, While Great Britain stretched 
that portion of controlling supremacy which the colonists 
were disposed to allow her, to such an extent as covered 
oppression equally grevious with that which they would 
not allow, the way was fast opening for a total renuncia- 
tion of her sovereignty. The coercive measures adopted 
by the parent state produced a disposition in the colonies 
to extend their claims, and the extension of their claims 
produced an increasing disposition in Great Britain to 
coerce them still more. The jealousy of liberty on one 
side, and the desire of supremacy on the other, were re- 
ciprocally cause and effect ; and urged both parties, the | 
one to rise in their demands and the other to enforce sub- : 
mission. 

In the contest between Great Britain and her colonies 
there had been a fatal progression from small to greater 
grounds of dissension, ‘I'he trifling tax of three pence 
per pound on tea roused the jealous inhabitants of Boston 
to throw 340 chests of it into the ocean. This provoked 
the British Parliament to shut up their port, and to new- 
model their charter, Statutes so unconstitutional and 
alarming excited a combination in twelve of the colonies 
to stop all trade with Great Britain, Ireland and the West 
Indies, Their combination gave birth to the restraining | 
Acts of Parliament, by which nine of the colonies were in- | 
terdicted all other trade bnt that from which they had 
voluntarily excluded themselves ; and four of these nine 
were further devoted to famine by being forbidden to fish | 
on their own coasts, Each new resolution on the one side, 
and new Act on the other, reciprocally gave birth to some- 
thing from the opposing parties that was more irritating ' 
or oppressive than what had preceded. 

The beginning of strife between the parent state and | 
hor colonies was like the letting out of waters, From in- 
considerable causes love was changed into suspicion, | 
which gradually ripenod ixto ill-will, and soon ended in | 
hostility. Prudence, policy and reciprocal interest urged 
the expediency of concession ; but pride, false honor and | 
misconceived dignity drew in au opposite direction, Un- | 





decided claims and doubtful rights, which, under the ; the enemy’s advanced patrols. 


influence of wisdom and humility, might have been easily | 
compromised, imperceptibly widened into an irreconcil- 
able breach, Hatred at length took the place of kind | 
ailections, and the calamities of war were substituted in | 
lieu of the benefits of commerce. 

In April, 1775, the British military commanders in Mas- | 
sachusetts shed the first blood of the Revolution, at Lex- 
ington and Concord, Then throughout Virginia was 
heard the war-cry first uttered by Patrick Henry, ‘‘ Give 
ne liberty or give me death!” At the north, Ethan Allen 
with his Vermonters captured Ticonderoga. The royal 
governors from north to south were without power. 
Twenty thousand Americans were throwing a net of camps 
and earthworks round the British army in Boston. 

On May 10th, 1775, the second Continental Congress 
convened at Philadelphia, They assembled in the colo- 
nial State House, erected in 1729, which stood and still 
stands on Chestaout Street, between Tifth and Sixth. 

In addition to the illustrious names of the first assem- 
blage, among the new delegates chosen to the second were 
John Hancock, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Philip Schuyler, Gecrge Clinton, Lewis Morris, Robert 
Rk. Livingston and Charles Carroll, 

The illness of the President, Peyton Randolph, led to 
the election of John Hancock in his stead, on May 19th, 
Virst saying to Britain, ‘* We find nothing so dreadful as | 
voluntary slavery,” the Congress lost no time in prepar- 
ing for the conflict, General Gage at Boston Lad pro- 








claimed all Americans in arms as traitors, but offered a 
pardon to all except John Hancock and Samuel Adams. 

It was voted to raise a Continental army, and on June 
15th, the Congress chose George Washington the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Two days afterward came the battle of 
Bunker Hill, then the advance into Canada, the fall of 
Montgomery, the siege of Boston by Washington's army, 
and its capture in the Spring of 1776. The Congress re- 
mained in continued session. New York was menaced by 
a fresh British army, aided by 17,000 Hessians, who 
landed on Staten Island. 

The provincial assemblies had already declared in favor 
of independence, and on the 4th of July the Declaration 
was voted, which made the thirteen colonies free and in- 


_ dependent as the United States of America, The State 


House bell then rang out the peal which made that build- 
ing the first Capitol of the nation ‘born in a day.” 

The adverse events which befell Washington’s army 
during the Summer of 1776, his retreat across New Jersey, 
and the advance of the British forces to the Delawara, 
compelled the Congress to adjourn on December 12th from 
Philadelphia to Baltimore. On the 20th they convened in 
that city, occupying the large three-story building on the 
corner of Baltimore and Liberty Streets, which was after- 
ward known as the Congress House, 

The brilliant triumphs of Washington at Trenton and 
Princeton, and the subsequent release of New Jersey from 
British occupation enabled the Congress to begin their 
sessions again at the State House, in Philadelphia, on 
March 4th, 1777. The campaign of that year opened 
with the headquarters of Washington at Morristown, New 
Jersey. The British general, Howe, was manceuvring to 


‘ reach Philadelphia. Burgoyne was preparing to invade 


the country from the north by way of the Hudson, On 
September 11th, the battle of Brandywine was fought. 
Two weeks later Howe occupied Philadelphia, and the 
Congress hastily adjourned, first to Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, where they remained only one day, and then to 
York, ten miles west of the Susquehanna, Their official 
papers were brought round by way of Reading, to avoid 
The Congress met in the 
old manor town of York, on September 20th, 1777. Their 
sessions were hold in the Court House, which had been 
erected in 1756, and which stood in the middle of the 
centre square of the town, until it was removed in 1835, 

During the session of nine months at York, the town 
was filled with notable personages, Many French officers 
were in attendance, desiring commissions in the army, 
among them tie noted military engineer, M. L’Enfant. 
M. Francey, the scoret envoy of France, was conduct- 
ing the negotiations which led to the French alliance. 
Captain Pierre Landais received the command of a frigate, 
an appointment afterward unfortunate for him, La 
Fayette, who in July had been made simply a Major-gen- 
eral, received a definitecommission: s division commander 
in November. The French Cavalry Legion of Colonel 
Armand de la Rouerie was organized, as well as that ot 
Pulaski, Baron Steuben was welcomed to the army. 
Neemahm, the Mobegan Sachem, with his warriors, was 
seeking recognition. Bishop White was appointed a 
chaplain to Congress, Tom Paine was Secretary to the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs, In October, Colonel Wil- 
kinson arrived with the cheering news of Burgoyne’s sur- 
render. The Congress completed and passed the Articles 
of Confederation on November 15th. On the Ist of 
November, John Hancock had resigned as President of the 
Congress, after an honorable service of more than two 
years, and Henry Laurens, of South Carolina, was chosen 
in his stead, 
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On June} College of New Jersey, and which in 1802 was partially 
18th, 1778, Sir | destroyed by fire. During their session there Washington 
Henry Clin- | for a short time was an official visitor, having his resi. 
ton, who had | dence ut Rocky Hill, in the vicinity, while arranging for 
succeeded 
Howe in com- 
mand, _ with- 
drew the 
British army 
from Phila- 
delphia, and 
on his retreat 
was attacked 
by Washing- 
ton in the 
battle of Mon- 
mouth, on the 
28th. The 
Congress had 
adjourned at 
York on the 
27th, and met 
in Philadel- 
phia again on 
July 2d, in the 
State House. 
There they 
continued 
their sessions 
during the 
varying for- | | the British evacuation of New York and the entry of the 
tunes of the | American army, which occurred on the 25th of November, 
war, which | 1783. 
virtually end- Princeton is a township and manor of Mercer County, 
ed with the | New Jersey, and is situated forty miles northeast of 
capture of | Philadelphia, ard eleven cast of Trenton. Its population 
Cornwallis, on October 19th, 1781. In the Spring of 1783 | is estimated at 6,000, Princeton is the seat of the College 
discontent relative to arrears of pay had been created | of New Jersey, popularly called Princeton College, and of 
among the camps of Washington at Newburgh, N. Y., by | the Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church. 
the machinations of John Armstrong, one of the field} The College of New Jersey was founded under the 
officers, and although calmed at the time, it, had its in- | auspices of the Presbyterian Synod of New York, which 
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CARPENTERS’ HALL, PHILADELTHIA, FIRST 
MEETING- PLACE OF CONGRESS. 








jiuence in 
& u bsequently 
leading some 
lhodies of dis- 
banded troops 
to approach 
Philadelphia 
to threaten 
the Congress, 
‘They declared 
the menace an 
insult to their 
authority, and 
adjourned to 
Princeton, 
where they 
assembled on 
June 30th. 
Elias Bou- 
dinot was then 
Tresident of 
the Congress, 
and the ses- 
sions were 
held in Nassau 
Hall, the edi- 
fice erected in 
1760 for the 


CONGRESS 











HOUSE, BALTIMORE, THE SECOND NATIONAL CAPITOL. 





then included 
New Jersey 
under its 
jurisdiction. 
It obtained a 
charter in 
1746, and a 
more _ liberal 
one in 1748. 
1t was opened 
in May, 1747, 
at Elizabeth- 
town (now 
Elizabeth), 
and the same 
year was 
removed to 
Newark, 
whence it was 
transferred to 
Princeton in 
1757, upon the 
completion of 
a college edi- 
fice, which, at 
the suggestion 
of Governor 
Belcher, was 
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NASSAU HALL, PRINCETON, THB FOURTH NATIONAL CAPITOL. 


named Nassau Hall, “to the immortal memory of the | General Washington presented fifty guineas to the Col- 
glorious King William the Third,” ‘of the illustrious | lege to repair the building, but the trustees appropriated 
House of Nassau.” The building suffered greatly during | the sum to the painting of a portrait of Washington by 
the Revolution, the main portion being occupied as a} the elder Peale. It is said to occupy the frame which 
barracks and a hospital both by the American and British | once held the portrait of George IL, destroyed by a 


troops. Gene- cannon-ball in 
ral Washing- the battle of 
ton drove a Princeton. 

detachment of On Novem- 
British _sol- ber 26th the 
diers from its Congress 
walls at the assembled in 
battle of Annapolis, 
Princeton, Maryland. 

January 34d, A quaint old 
1777. Doctor city is Anna- 
Witherspoon polis, the 
and two of the ree, niet ptt — < county seat of 
Alumni, Rich- aie 3 Stay F e. c= oe se — oc oe ee mae . £ Anne Arundel 
ard Stockton ae ———" ere 1h a , ms and capital of 
md Benjamin me Ss, mat) | el a mit tf ae ; the State of 
Rush, were ! ‘apap : Pee =f) |) an Maryland. So 
signers of the ode! bn’? lepobe, : ‘oa ri % rich is it in 
Declaration a ; ul d - historical re- 


miniscences 


of Independ- 
that it is 


ence. The 





Continental known _ a 
Congress and ‘“‘ye ancient 
General Wash- citye.” The 
ington were SF: mf Fr. town was 
present at the re : founded in 
Com mence- 1649, and was 


ment in 1783. THE OL) STONE CHURCH, TRENTON, THE SIXTH NATIONAL CAPITOL. selected as the 
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most desirable site for ‘‘ ye greate citye of ye Southe”; 
but events changed the current of progressive develop- 
ment, and Baltimore seized the crown. 

The city is charmingly situated on the south bank of 
the River Severn, and is but two miles distant from the 
Chesapeake Bay. The original settlement was called Provi- 
dence, and was founded by Puritan refugees from Vir- 
ginia, under a ruling elder named Durand. 

In 1650, Brooke, under a commission from Lord Balti- 
more, organized the county under its present appellation, 
and gallantly called the settlement Anne Arundel Town, 
in honor of Lady Baltimore. A few years later it was 
again known as Providence, and the seat of a Protestant 
Council, disputing the legislative authority with the Cath- 
olic Council at St. Mary’s. The latter was finally aban- 
doned in 1694, and the government was established at the 
settlement on the Severn, where a town had been regu- 
larly laid ont, and called Annapolis, after Queen Anne, 
who gave it some valuable presents, A City Charter was 
granted in 1708. 

At the close of the Revolution Maryland offered to cede 
Annapolis as the Federal Capital. During the negotia- 
tions for a permanent site it was resolved in 1783 that 
Congress should meet alternately at Annapolis and Tren- 
ton ; the first session to be held at Annapolis. 

Tt was at this first session, and in the noble State House, 
that Washington surrendered his commission as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American army ; and within the 

tate House grounds is the land-office wherein are kept 
the original records of the Colonial Government. Many 
of the houses in Annapolis are pre-Revolution, and built 
of English red brick, the doors and windows being of the 
* severe classic” so much admired ere the House of Han- 
over reached the throne of England. These Old-World 
mansions are rich in mantelpieces, and oaken staircases, 
and deep embrasured windows, with seats therein, where 
belles in farthingales and powder whilom listened to the 
eweet whisperings of beaus in the bravery of silken small- 
clothes and the discomfort of Ramillies wigs. 

The plan of the city bears some resemblance to that of 
the national capital, all the streets radiating from two 
points—the State House and the Episcopal Church. Its 
appearance is interesting from its air of quiet seclusion ; 
and the antique look of many of the houses, with their 
peculiar style of architecture, gives the stranger an im- 
pression of some old European town rather than that of an 
American city. 

For a long period before Baltimore was at all noted, 
Annapolis was the seat of wealth, refinement, and extensive 
trade. It was formerly a port of entry, but it is now 
chiefly distinguished as the seat of the United Stat-s Naval 
Academy, and as an oyster “shucking” depot, one firm 
alone “shucking” over ten thousand bushels a week of 
the celebrated bivalves for which the Chesapeake is so 
gratefully remembered. 

Congress met in the Colonial State House, situated on 
an elevation in the centre of the city, which had been 
erected in 1772, on the site of the old Court House of 1706. 

Thomas Mifflin, of Pennsylvania, was the President of 
the Congress, and it was in this building that Washington, 
on December 4th, resigned into their hands the commis- 
rion as Commander-in-Chief, which he had received on 
June 15th, 1775. The American Republic was now free, 
independent and united—a marvel wrought by the band 
of God. 

The Congress remained at Annapolis till June, 1784, 
when they adjourned to meet at Trenton, New Jersey. 
Tne building in which they convened there, on November 
1st, is said to have been the Presbyterian Church, erected 


in 1726. It was taken down in 1804, and the First Pres- 
byterian Church now occupies its site. 

After a brief session, on December 2ith, the Congress 
adjourned over the Christmus holidays, to meet at New 
York City on January 11th, 1785, There their sessions 
| were held in the City Hall, at the head of Broad Street, 
| built in 1700 and removed in 1812, 

The Continental Congress remained at New York till 
its dissolution, In November, 1785, John Hancock was 
chosen its President, but because of frequent illness he 
resigned, and on June 6th, 1786, Nathaniel Gorham was 
chosen, followed by Arthur St. Clair, in February, 1787. 
A stronger syctom of government at that time was de- 
manded, and a Convention of the States at Philadelphia 
had revised the Articles of Confederation, and formed the 
present Federal Constitution. This was submitted to the 
Congress, who, after its ratification by the State Legisla- 
tures, directed an election for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. Washington and John Adams 
were chosen for these offices, The Continental Congress 
held its last session on October 21st, 1788, Cyrus Griffin, 
of Virginia, being then its President, and Charles Thom- 
son, who had remained in office since 1774, its Secretary. 
Washington took the oath of office on April 30th, 1789, in 
the street gallery of the City Hall in New York, and tho 
First Congress under the Constitution began its sessions 
in the same building, which then was known as Federal 
Hall. 

As early as 1783 the former Congress had been consider 
ing as to a permanent site for a Federal Capital, and the 
new Congress continued the question. By a compromise 
of policy between the North and the South, in July, 1790, 
| it was settled that the Capital City should be fixed on the 

banks of the Potomac, The next year Washington selected 

the spot now bearing his name. The territory around had 
| once borne the Indian name of Conococheague. 

The “First Congress” under the Constitution remained 
at New York till August 12th, 1790, and began the third 
of their regular sessions at Philadelphia in Decembe-. 
At that city each successive Congress continued to meet, 
while awaiting the completion of the new Capitol build- 
ings on the Potomac, till May, 1890, 

The City of New York was thus the first Capital of the 
United States under the present constitution. Here 
Washington was inaugurated, and the machinery of our 
present government set in motion. Here his great Cabinet 
aided him in the momentous task of giving form and 
policy to the States, New York was then the abode of 
Washington and Adams, Hamilton and Jefferson, Clinton 
and Carroll. The foreign ambassadors, also, with their 
suites, gave New York society a host of lions. Little 
remains now of the New York of that period; little to 
recall the time when she was not commercially, but 
actually, the Capital of the United States, The house 
occupied by Washington on Cherry Street is gone. St. 
Paul’s Church, with the pew occupied by George Wash- 
ington, President of the United States, is the monument 
of the past that carries us back most distinctly, and the 
monument of Montgomery at the portals tells us before 
we enter that amid the busy whirl and changes of Broad- 
way, this building recalls you to the glorious days of old. 

Philadelphia, so long the Capital under the Continental 
Congress and the Articles of Confederation, was again the 
Capital for a time under the Constitution, thus giving her 
the claim to have been the seat of government under 
every form since the colonies threw off the British yoke. 

During the administration of George Washington New 
York and Philadelphia were the Capitals, the building at 
the new seat of government not having been completed 
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during his term of service. Thus the*city which bears his 


* pame, and which is to most of us identified with the Father 


of his Country, has actually no personal reminiscences to 
recall, no spot to show where he resided. 

In November of the year 1800 the second session of the 
‘Sixth Congress ” was opened at Washington City. The 
edifice in which they then assembled, which was partially 
burned by the British’ in 1814, and which during late 
years has been enlarged, is now the United States Capitol, 
and the eighth in succession since the Declaration of In- 
dependenca, 

The site of the Capitol was chosen and approved by 
Washington, in the original plans of the city, submitted 
to him by L’Enfant, and in the Summer of 1791 was 
located. On this occasion Mr. Ellicott drew the meridian 
and the east and west lines, at the intersection of which 
the Capito] was to stand. This having been accomplished, 
in March, 1792, the commissioners advertised in the news- 
papers, in the principal towns and cities in the United 
States, offering a premium of $500, or a medal, for a plan 
of a President’s House and Capitol. In this matter Jeffer- 
son took an active interest. During his residence in Eu- 
rope he had collecte| drawings of the fronts of celebrated 
public buildings. These were now produced for exami- 
nation. He suggested, in the present instance, that the 
style of architecture of the Capitol should be taken from 
some model of antiquity, and that the President’s House 
should be modern. In response to the advertisements, a 
number of plans were submitted, but in the selection of 
one for the Capitol there was a variety of opinions, 

A plan by Dr. William Thornton, of Pennsylvania, but 
materially altered and improved by others, was approved 
by Washington, and submitted to Stephen Hallett, a 
French architect, who was intrusted with its execution. 
On September, 18th, 1793, the corner-stone of the edifice, 
southeast corner, was laid by Brother George Washington, 
assisted by the Worshipful Masters and Freemasons of 
the surrounding cities, the military, and a large number 





of people. The silver plate deposited in the cavity of the | 


stone bore the following inscription : 


“This southeast corner-stone of the Capitol of the United 
States of America, in the City of Washington, was aid on the 18th 
day of September, 1793, in the thirteenth year of Amerizan inde- 
pendence, in the first year of the second term of the Presidency 
of George Washington, whose virtues in the civil administraticn of 
bis country have been as conspicuous and bLenefivial as his mtil- 
tary valor and prudence have been useful in establishing the ‘iber- 
ties, and in the year of Masonry 5,793, by the President of tho 
United States, in concert with the Grand Loige of Marylanf, 
several Lodges under its jurisdiction, and Lodge No, 22 from 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

“Thomas Johnson, David Stewart and Daniel Carroll, Com- 
missioners; Joseph Clarke, Rk. W. G. M. P. T.; James Hoban and 
Stephen Hallate, Architects; Collin Williamson, M. Mason.” 


The north wing was ready for occupation in 1800. In 
the completed wing the Senate, on the west side, the House 
of Representatives on the east, and the Supreme Conrt 
ia, the basement, first held their sessions. In 1801 the 
House occupied a temporary structure, called the ‘* Oven,” 
from its shape, erected on the site of the present south 
extension. In 1805 it returned to its first apartment in 
the north wing. In 1803, R. H. Latrobe was appointed 
architect of the Capitol. This gentleman made radical 
changes in the elevation and ground plan of the building, 
raising the floor from the ground story to the principal 
order over the casement. The south wing was in readi- 
ness for the occupation of Congress in 1811. The central 
portions were still unfinished, An unsightly wooden pas- 
sage connected the two wings. During the war of 1812, 
work on the building was suspended. In 1814 the inte- 





rior of both-wings was destroyed by the British, after which 
Congress, on September 19th, 1814, met temporarily in 
the structure known as Blodgett’s Hotel, situated on the 
east front of the square now occupied by the General Post 
Office. The session of Congress, commencing December 
18th, 1815, assembled in a buildirg on the southeast cor- 
ner of A and First Streets, northeast, erected by the citi- 
zens of Washington for the purpose, and was occupied til] 
the restoration of the south wing of the original Capitol, 
in 1827. 

This structure was afterward known as the “Old Cap. 
tol,” and was used as a political prison during the Rebel- 
lion, 1861-65. 

In 1815, after an obstinate discussion, for a time threat- 
ening the most serious corsequences to the harmony cf 
the Union, Congress determined to restore the Capitol. 
The work of restoration was commenced by Mr. Latrobe. 
Charles Bulfinch, of Boston, his successor, commenced the 
central portions of the building, including the Rotunda 
and Library, in 1818, which were completed in 1827; In 
1818, a temporary building was erected, near the Capitol, 
for the use of committees of Congress. The plans of Lat- 
robe, with a few slight modifications, were carriéd out, 
and the entire structure, with terraces and grounds, was 
completed in thirteen years, at a cost, including altera- 
tions, repairs, &c., and improvements of grounds, to 1851, 
when the extensions were added, $2,690,459.21. In Sep- 
tember, 1850, Congress passed an Act authorizing the ex- 
tension of the Cupitol. 

Daniel Webster, the orator of the day, concluded the 
ceremonies in an eloquent address, 

In 1855 Congress authorized the removal of the Dome, 
and the construction of a new one of iron, according to 
the plans of Architect Walter, The first Dome was built 
of wood. In the fire of 1851, which consumed the interior 
of the Library of Congress, this Dome was in imminent 
danger. Though it escaped destruction, the lesson sug- 
gested its removal, which was done in 1856. In its place 
the erection of the present Dome of iron, finished in 1865, 
was undertaken, The inner shell of the first Dome was 
ornamented with panels or caissons, and modeled after 
that of the Pantheon of Agrippa at Rome, It was smaller 
in size, the Dome of the Capitol being ninety-six feet in 
height and diameter, and one hundred and twenty-two 
and a half feet to the skylight. The Dome of the Pan- 
theon was one hundred and forty-two feet in diameter, 
which was about the same as the height, one-half being 
the height of the Dome and the circular opening for light 
twenty-three feet in diameter. The outer shell of the 
Dome of the Capitol was higher in proportion than its 
original in Rome. The circular aperture at the apex was 
also covered by a cupola, around which there was a balus- 
trade, reached by a stairway between the inner and outer 
shells, The access, however, was inconvenient and dan- 
gerous, On one occasion a lady slipped and fell upon the 
sash, breaking the glass, but was prevented from precipi- 
tation to the pavement of the Rotunda below by the 
strength of the frame. 

The work on the Capitol was continued through the war 
of the rebellion, 1861-65. On December 12th, 1863, at 
noon, the statute of Freedom which surmounts the Dome 
was placed in position, The flag of the United States was 
unfurled from its crest, and was greeted by the shouts of 
thousands of citizens and soldiers, A national salute of 
thirty-five guns was fired bya field battery in the east 
park, and was responded to by the great guns of the chain 
of forts constituting the defenses of the threatened Capitol 
of the Nation. 

The new Hall of the sonth extension was occupied by 
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THE OLD CITY HALL, BROAD AND WALL STREETS, NEW YORK, THE SEVENTH NATIONAL CAPITOL. 


the House of Representatives December 16th, 1857, and 
that of the north by the Senate, January 4th, 1859. 

The Capitol of the United States stands on the west brow 
of the plateau which forms the east portion of the city. 
It may be reached from the more populous sections by 
street-cars. Pennsylvania Aveuue, from Georgetown, 
leads to one of the gates at the foot of the hill, below the 
_ west entrance. From the President’s house, by Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, the distance to the Capitol is one and a 
quarter miles, and the same from the most remote of the 
principal hotels. The street cars 
pass close by all the hotels, 

The Capitol occupies very nearly 
the centre of the plot of the city, 
there being twenty-five streets east, 
twenty -seren streets west, twenty- 
two streets north and twenty-one 
streets south. On a straight line, 
however, drawn from northwest to 
southeast, it stands about one-third 
of a mile toward the latter point, 
The great white dome which sur- 
mounts the mighty pile, rising 
high in the air, is visible for miles 





across a broad intervening valley, to the wooded en- 
circling hills of the city ; the south down upon the low 
grounds and sparsely settled portions of the city, with the 
broad Potomac and Anacostia mingling their waters in the 
distance ; the west overlooks the business and official 
quarters, the lawns and groves of the Botanical Garden, 
the Mali and the President’s grounds, and the wooded 
summit of University Square, with the shining domes of 
the Observatory and Georgetown Heights beyond. 

The grounds surrounding the Capitol, enlarged in 
1872-3, contain fifty-one and a half 
acres, The Capitol occupies the 
centre, and with its massive porti- 
cos, broad steps and blockings, 
towering dome and columns, pilas- 
ters, entablatures, with architrave, 
frieze and cornice, pediment and 
balustrade, is one of the most im- 
posing structures in the world. 








A man should be wise in dispute, 
a lion in the battle and conflict, a 
teacher in his household, a coun- 





around—indeed, from every elevated 
point in the district. From it, as 
far as the eye can reach, may be 
seen rolling hills, broad valleys 
and rivers, Tho cast facade of the 
building looks out upon the ex- 
pansive plain of Capitol Hill, with 
a background of beautiful eleva- 
tions, those on the right being 
beyond the Anacostia; the north 





THE COURT-HOUSE AT YORK, PA., THE THIRD 
NATIONAL CAPITOL, 


selor in the nation, an arbitrator in 
his vicinity, conscientious in action, 
content with his state, regular in 
his habits, diligent in his calling, 
faithful in his friendship, temperate 
in his pleasure, and deliberate in 
his speech, So he will be happy in 
his life, easy in his death, and a 
highly. esteemed example of his 
successors. 
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A NIGHT-RAIN IN SUMMER, 


Open the window, and let the air 

Freshly blow upon face and hair, 

And fill the room, as it fills the night, 

With the breath of the rain’s sweet might, 
Hark! the burden, swift and prone! 

And how the odorous limes are blown! 

Stormy Love’s abroad, and keeps 

Hopeful coil for gentle sleeps. 

Not a blink shall burn to-night 

In my chamber, of sordid light; 

Naught will I have, not a window-pane, 

*Twixt me and the air and the great good rain, 
Which ever shall sing me sharp lullabies; 

And God’s own darkness sha!l close mine eyes; 
And I will sleep, with all things blest, 

In the pure earth-shadow of natural rest. 


THE ORIGIN OF ** BARON MUNCHAUSEN.” 


Tuts famous book was first published in 1785, but was 
much smaller than the work now in general circulation. 
It contained only forty-five pages—a portion of what is 
now the “First part ” of the Baron’s adventures. It was 
published simultaneously in Oxford and London, by a 
bookseller, named Smit, of Fleet Street. The title was, 
‘**Baron Munchausen’s Narratives of his Marvelous Travels 
and Campaigns in Russia.” A second and a third edition 
appeared in the same year. The title of the third edition 
was ‘*Gulliver Revived ; Or, The Adventures,” etc. This 
latter is briefly noticed in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
(Vol. lvi. pt. 2, p. 590) where the rapid sale of the first 
two editions is spoken of. From that time, however, it 
seems to have ceased for several years to attract attention. 
But it was re-issued after a considerable interval, enlarged 
and amended, under circumstances which will be presently 
noticed. 

The authorship was for a time a matter of controversy. 
It was ascribed to a writer, who of all men living seemed 
the least likely to have composed such a book—James 
Grahame, the author of a poem called ‘* The Sabbath,” 
and a Presbyterian minister of the Church of Scotland. 
Lord Byron, in his “‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
is extremely severe on this writer, whom he thinks fit to 
call ‘‘ Sepulchral Grahame,” and of whom he declares that 
he— 

“Breaks into blank the Gospel of St. Luke 
And boldly pilfers from the Pentateuch 


It is possible that the very fact of the extreme unlikeli- 
hood of such a statement respecting the authorship of 
Munchausen has caused it to be believed—because it was 
thought that no one would have attributed it to him, 
except on some very clear evidence. But it should be 
added that in 1785 Grahame could not have been more 
than twenty years old, and it is certain that some years 
subsequently he composed one or two plays, which bore 
very little resemblance to his luter writings. It is possi- 
ble, therefore, though at the same time very improbable, 
that he did compose the squib in question, when a very 
young man. A writer in Noles and Queries affirms that 
from ‘circumstances which came to his knowledge, 
coupled with Grahame’s exceedingly lovable character, 
it is almost incredible that he could have written ‘ Baron 
Munchausen,’” bat adds that ‘‘Grahame certainly knew 
who the author was.” 

In the *‘ Percy Anecdotes,” under the head ‘ Cuptivity,” 
the authorship is ascribed to a Mr. M——, who (the 
writer says), was at the date of the publication of the 
Anecdotes (1793), a prisoner in France. But it_is not 





stated on what grounds this Mr. M—— is assumed to be 
the author, nor is it known who “ Mr, M——” was, 

A much better case than either of the above has been 
made out fora German named Raspé, a Professor at the 
University of Cassel, and Curator of the Museum in that 
city. Raspé was a literary man of sufficient celebrity to 
find a place in the ‘‘ Biographic Universelle,” where a list 
of his writings is given, though “‘ Baron Munchausen ” is 
not included among them. The professor, it appears, 
made the unfortunate mistake of appropriating to his own 
use some of the coins belonging to the museum, of which 
he was the custodian, and he was‘in consequence obliged 


| to leave Cassel and take refuge in England. Here le 
_ held one or two posts as superintendent of mines, and in 


= | 1784, 


| 





the last yeur of his life he was located at Muckross, in 
Donegal. His death took place at the close of the year 
As the ‘Adventures of Munchansen” was not 
issued for a twelvemooth afterward, the publication was a 
posthumous one, if he was its author. 

There are many circumstances which go to prove that 
he was the author. It was published in Germany also 
almost simultaneously, and that, in the eighteenth century, 
was a very unusual occurrence. In the preface to the 
second German edition, the editor speaks of the book 
having reached a seventh edition in England, and adds : 
**It is somewhat strange to see the following tales, which 
were produced on German soil, are more appreciated in 
England than inGermany.” And again he says: ‘ How- 
ever that may be, we find ourselves obliged to import a 
native production from a foreign country.” This certainly 
implies that the author isaGerman. There is also extant 
a letter written by a friend of the editor, in which he says : 
**The collection (Baron Munchausen’s memoirs) had for 
its compiler the late Professor Raspé, who published it 
after his flight from Cassel to England.” If this state- 
ment was made from information given by the editor, as 
seems most likely, it is decisive, 

Again, the author, notwithstanding the frivolous char- 
acter of the work, is certainly a well-read man, and one 
acquainted with many languages, as Raspé is known to 
have been—many of the tales being derived from authors 
of various ages and countries, 

But it should be remarked that Raspé could have been 
the composer of the first part only. The later portion, 
which was not put out until 1790, could not have been his 


| work, It is not unlikely that the Mr. M@—— whom the 


brothers Percy declare to be the writer of the book may 
bave been really the writer of this second part. This 
latter is different in many respects from the first ; more 
prolix, less varied, and more full of political references 
and innuendos, The last cht.ter especially, which refers 
to the incidents of the Freach Revolution, and the 
attempted escape of the French Royal family, is likely to 
have been the composition of a man like Mr. M——, who 
(as we learn from the ‘‘ Percy Anecdotes”) was long in 
the employ of the Revolutionary party, but withdrew from 
further connection with them on account of the murder 
of the king. 

We have next to ask, With what object was the book 
composed? It is obvious to any reader that certain 
travelers of celebrity, such as Cook and De Tott, are 
satirized in it. But they are not sufficiently prominent to 
make it likely that the work was designed simply to 
attack them, There is also a widely diffused notion that 
it was written for the purpose of ridiculing Bruce, This 
has indeed been alleged by more than one person, whose 
statements ought to command respect. But it is, never- 
theless, certainly a mistake. Not only is there no refer- 
ence to Bruce or his adventures in the original work, 
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but it was published fully five years before the appear- 
ance of “‘ Bruce’s Travels,’’ The second part of ‘‘ Baron 
Munchausen,” of which we shall speak presently, no 
doubt was intended, in a great measure, as an attack on 
Bruce. But we are now dealing with the first part only— 
the original composition of Rasp¢é—and his inducement 
to write it. And strange as such a fact may sound to the 
reader, it appears that ‘‘ Baron Munchausen”’ was, after 
all, a real person, 

It is well known that there is a noble Hanoverian 
family bearing the title of Munchausen, and it appears 
that in Raspé’s time one particular member of it was so 
notorious for the maivelous stories of his own exploits 
which he was wont to relate, that he at once suggested and 
formed the main feature in the German professor's bur- 
lesque. The original compiler had no scruple in saying 
as much, ‘Baron Munchausen,” he says, “of Boden- 
werder near Haweln on the Weser, belongs to the noble 
family of that name.” We further learn from the German 
editor that the nobleman in question was the Herr Karl, 
Prederich, Hieronymus von Munchausen, who had served 
as a cavalry officer in the Russian* service, and passed his 
latter days on his property at Bodenwerder. ‘The old 
officer,” says a clergyman, who lived much in the baron’s 
society, “used to relate his own surprising adventures in 
a cavalier manner, with a military emphasis, but without 
any passion, and with the easy humor, of a man of the 
world, as though he were speaking of things which re- 
quired neither explanation nor proof.” 

It is probable that Professor Raspé was, previously to 
his flight from Cassel, acquainted with this gentleman ; 
and while still residing in that city, compiled for his own 
and his friends’ amusement his volume of marvelous 
adventures ; though some may have been added after his 
removal to England. Many of the tales he had probably 
heard—though, it may be assumed, in a less sensational 
form—from the old general's own lips, and for the entire 
collection the baron may have been accounted a suitable 
godfather. It is not unlikely that he would feel reluctant 
to publish the book during the old man’s lifetime; but 
after Raspé’s death, his friends were not so scrupulous, 

Lastly, from what sources are the tales derived ? Doubt- 
less these were manifold. Some few may have been of the 
author’s own invention. Such indeed, prob.bly, was the 
case ; as there are some which have never been traced to 
any previous compilation or tradition. But the greater 
number are either burlesques of incidents related hy well- 
known travelers, or reproductions of stories told by older 
writers, It will be interesting to make inquiry about 
these. 

The principal authors attacked seemed to be Cook,t 
Phipps, Drinkwater, De Tott, and Vailliant—all of them 
travelers or writers of celebrity in Raspé’s time. ‘The 
stoppage of the leak” (chapter 7), ‘The wonderful bird’s 
nest” (chapter 20), and ‘ The kava at the African feast” 
(chapter 26), are all designed as hits at Cook. Cook had 
related how that on one occasion his ship, the Endeavour, 





* Jt will be remomberod that the original title was “ Baron Mun- } 


chauson’s Narrative of his Marvelous Travels and Campaigns in 
Russia.” 

+James Cook, the son ofa Yorkshire laborer, was born A. D. 
1728, and went to sea when quite a boy, afterward entering the 
navy in 1755. Made captain in 1771, he was frequently employed 
by the Government in geographical and scientific researches, until 
his death at Owhyhee, in 1779. He traversed several times a large 
portion of the globe, discovering, among other lands, New South 
Wales, New Caledonia, and the Sandwich Islands. The history of 
his voyages has been written by himself with equal ability and 
modesty, nor did any writer ever less deserve to have his state- 
ments questioned and ridiculed. 





struck on a rock, and a hole was made in her bottom. 
He patched this, as he supposed, with canvas and oakum, 
so as to keep her afloat till they reached port. Then it 
was found that a large fragment of the rock had broken 
off in the gap, almost closing it up. This story Mun- 
chausen travesties by representing his ship as springing a 
leak, and the baron closing it by sitting down in the hole 
that had been made, until the vessel reached port. 

Again, the captain describes an enormous nest which be 
had seen on an island off the coast of New South Wales. 
He reports it as being ‘‘not Jess than six-and-twenty fret 
in circumference, and two feet eight inches high.” (Kippis’s 
“Cook,” p. 107.) This, in the baron’s memoirs, becomes 
a ‘‘kingfisher’s nest of prodigious magnitude, It was at 
least twice the circumference of the dome of St. Paul’s !” 

In chapter 13 Phipps* is attacked. He had related how 
a walrus, having been fired at by an officer, dived and 
brought up a number of its companions, which all joined 
in an attack on the boat. Munchansen relates nearly the 
same incident (chapter 13), with monstrous additions, and 
in order to remove all doubt, mentions Phipps by name, 
with the flattering remark that ‘there is not so complete 
a bear as he naturally is, among the human species.” 

Drinkwater, in his ‘‘ Siege of Gibraltar,” mentions two 
lads who possessed such wonderful keenness of vision as 
to be able to distinguish cannon balls in their passage 
through the air. ‘It is somewhat singular,” be writes, 
“that the boy should have possessed such uncommon 
quickness of vision as to see the enemy’s shot almost im- 
mediately after it quitted the guns. He was not, however, 
the only one in the garrison possessing this qualification. 
Another boy of about the same age was as celebrated, if 
not superior.” (Drinkwater, ‘‘Siege of Gibraltar.”) This 
the baron burlesques (in chapter 10), by representing 
himself as not only being able to see the shot come from 
the cannon, but the exact direction it would take ; and 
accordingly firing a heavier piece of ordnance at the same 
moment that the enemy discharges his, whereby the can- 
non balls are struck in midair, and driven back on the 
cannoneers ! 

Baron de Tott, in the second volume of his memoirs, re- 
lates a feat he performed in discharging a huge piece of 
ordnance, to the amazement and alarm of the spectators. 
‘**Munchausen ” repeats this story, and then tells a similar 
adventure of his own, which turns the whole into ridicule. 
Other instances might be found, but these will suffice. 

As regards the other class of tales, which are chiefly 
taken from olde: narrators, a great many have been traced 
to their sources by one writer or another. 

The story of the lion and the crocodile in the first chap- 
ter is taken, almost verbatim, from Purchase’s “ Pilgrim- 
ago,” only there it is a tiger, not a lion. A man in a boat 
is attacked simultaneously by a crocodile and a tiger. He 
slips out of the way, and the tiger leaps over the boat 
down the crocodile’s throat ! 

The baron’s cloak being seized with madness, in conse- 
quence of its being bitten by a dog, is probably designed 
as a satire on the excessive terror of infection from small- 
pox, which Hunter’s recent discovery of vaccination as a 
specific against that disease, had stirred up. It was at its 
height when ** Munchausen” was written. 

The tale of the horse cut in halves, which, nevertheless, 








* Constantine John Phipps, the oldest son of an Irish peer, was 
sent A D. 1773, on a voyage of discovery to the North Pole, and on 
his return published a narrative of his adventures, There is 
nothing very remarkable in thom, and they are chiefly remem- 
bered now as being connected with Nelson’s early career. But 
there are no grounds, so far as I am aware, for charging the 
author with either falsehood or exaggeration, 
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continued to drink, though without satisfying its thirst, 
as the water continued to pour out at one end as fast as it 
was taken in at the other—is said to be derived from a 
Welsh legend. The adventure with the wolf, which is 
forced into the harness of the horse it has just devoured, 
and compelled to draw the baron’s carriage, is a ridiculous 
version of the method in which the Noquais Indians are 
said to catch wild horses, as related in De Tott’s memoirs, 
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THE 
Several more of the stories are to be found in the “* Nuge 
Venales” of Head ; some also in Lucien—as, e.g, the ** Ad- 
ventures in the Moon”—and other ancient writers. 
Southey reports having found two of them in a Portu- 
guese magazine, 

But the most celebrated of all the baron’s tales is that 
of the tunes which were frozen up in the post-horn, and 
played themselves out in succession, as soon as the horn 








was placed near the fire. With the general reader ‘‘ Mun- 
chausen” has usually the credit of having invented this 
extremely amusing conception. But, as a matter of fact, 
there is none among the ‘‘ Munchausen” stories which 
can lay less claim to originality. It is said to be one of 
the quaint fancies to be found in the writings of Rabelais 
(liv. 4, ch. 55, 56). Something very like it, if not the 
idea itself, is used as an illustration by Jeremy Taylor. It 






exists in the Spanish and the Italian, and I know not how 
many more languages. It is thus told by Head, the 
author of the ‘* Nugsw Venales,” 

**A soldier swore desperately that in the wars between 
the Russians and Polemon, there chanced to be a parley 
between the two generals, on a spot where a river parted 
them. At that time it froze so excessively that the words 
were no sooner out of their mouths but they were frozen, 











THE ORIGIN OF “BARON MUNCHAUSEN.” 
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** LAWYER! WHAT’S THESE HERE PAPERS THAT JOHNNY HAS BROUGHT ME TO SIGN?”’— SEE POEM ON NEXT PAGE, 


and could not be heard till 
eleven days afterward, when 
a thaw came, and the dis- 
solved words made them- 
selves audible to all.” 
(‘‘Nug. Venal,” p. 133.) 

Mr. Shore gives another 
version. ‘*A Spanish mule- 
teer told me,” he says, 
‘that a Spanish nobleman 
had traveled to Russia, and 
vowed to the Virgin a bell 
if she would bring him back 
safe to Spain. He went to 
a Russian bellmaker, chose 
a bell, and required to have 
it rung; but was told that 
they had been ringing it, 
but the sound was froz2n 
up. The Don took it to 
Spain, and hung it up in 
the steeple, when it gave 
out tunes for three weeks, 
This was attributed to the 
approval of the Virgin.” 

If any one would take the 
trouble, 1 doubt not he 
might find a great many 
more of the baron’s marvels 
in one old writer or another ; 
but most readers would 
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* JOHN WAS CROSS, AND I WAS SPUNKY.” 


probably consider that tho 
game would scarcely be 
worth the candle. 

Thus much of the first 
issue of ‘‘ Munchausen ’’— 
Raspé’s original work. It 
has already been mentioned 
that in 1790 another and a 
greatly enlarged edition was 
Published, swelling the book 
to very nearly its present 
bulk. The second part is 
wholly different both in 
style and manner from the 
first, being full of references 
to the chief political and 
historical occurrences of the 
day—such as the campaigns 
in India and North America, 
the doings of Catherine of 
Russia, and the outbreak of 
the French Revolution. It 
should be added that this 
part is not nearly as clever 
as its predecessor, nor has it 
attained anything like the 
same popularity with the 
reader. 

But the writer’s chief 
purpose was not, so far as 
we can gather, to produce 
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political squibs on the leading events of the day. These | 
seem to have been put in merely for the purpose of fill- 
ing up the book. The real design of the second part was 
to satirize Bruce, It has been already shown that the 
original work of Raspé had no reference whatever to this 
celebrated traveler, It is equally certain that the second 
work was written for the purpose of attacking him. It 





would seem that the sale of the book after the appearanos 
of the third edition had languished for four or five years, 
when the issue of Bruce's travels caused such a commo- 
tion in the literary world as to induce the proprietors of 
**Munchausen” to take advantage of it, by publishing 
another edition, ridiculing the great Abyssinian traveler, 
at that time the object of almost universal attention. 





“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


“Draw up the papers, Lawyer, and make ’em good and stout; 
For things at home are crossways, and Betsey and I are out; 
We who have worked together so long as man and wife, 
M+ pull tn single harness for the rest of our nut’ral life! 


** And sol have talked with Betsey, and Betsey has talked with ma, 

And we have agreed together that we can’t never agree; 

And what is hers shall be hers, and what is mine shall be mine; 

And I'll put it in the agreement, and take it to her to sign.” 
W. M. Canueton, in the Toledo Blade. 





“TI THINK [T IS JOHN THAT'S OUT.” 


By EpwarpD GREEY. 


La‘ var! what’s these here papers that Johnny has brought me 
to sign? 

What's the crazy old man been doing? Who got him on this 
line ? 


Who's put it into his head to get shet of his lawful wife? 
When we tWo got hitched together, I meant it to last for life! 


W bat does it all mean ?—don’t stare so! I guess that you know, 
right well! 

Lawyers—most time, I reckon—knows a deal they don’t care 
to tell. 

Say! answer me jest one question—as straight as ever you can: 

Who is it’s bin a-playing on the feelings of my old man? 


Who’s put him up to this—for he never has spoke out to me 

A>out parting, unless he was mad—and to part I will never agree! 

I'va told him his faults, for sartin—though you can't make that 
a crime; 

And one thing's sure—that is, Johnny has freoly told me of mine! 


Jobo had a stock of temper, which he show’d at the very start; 
And I—was a little sharp, at times—but never meant to part! 
His was a stubborn feeling—bred in the flesh and bone, 

Not like mine—though I can’t deny I’ve a temper of my own. 


Join was for favoring the Shakers; I didn’t like their creed— 
That was the first thing, I reckon, ’bout which we disagreed: 
I didn’t want them Shakers brought up every dinner and tea! 





He sald they was right—I guessed not; and so we couldn’t agree. 

The next thing that rose between us, was "bout his doctoring 
a cow; 

I told him not to do it, I was sure he didn’t know how. 

I had my say, he had his way, and both of us got mad] 

*lwas jest as I said—the physic made the poor cow mighty bad. 


Then he had a spell of the sulks—for a week he never spoke! 
At the end of that time, he got tired, and said 'twas all a joke! 
A few days after, in cleaning, I broke a cracked china bowl; 

He told his folks about it, when I called him a real mean soul! 


At tea he would talk of that bowl, and embitter every cup; 

So I, for revenge, the cow-critter would constantly bring up; 
And when we talked of them Shakers, no nearer to heaven we got. 
But he made our home resomble a place that is mighty hot! 


And so every blamed thing vetween us kept twisting just the 
wrong way: 

If I said “ Yes,” and was pleasant, he “ No” would tauntingly say. 

At last, I spoke to the neighbors, who took up the case quite 
strong, 

And some said that John was to blame; and others, that I was 


wrong! 


"Twas 80 we lived together for many a long, weary week: 
John was cross, and I was spunky—I couldn’t be first to speak! 
This state of things continued the whole of the Summer and Fall; 
I thought he'd change at New Year, but he dida’t alter at all, 





A week ago ha relented, and began to talk to me, 
Baying—a3 [ thought in a joke—that funding we couldu’t agreo, | 


He’d just take all that was his’n and I should keep what was mine. 
I thought he was only fooling—but determined not to sign! 


Lawyer! is it them Shakers that has brought John to this state ? 

One cailed at the farm last week—when he saw me, he wouldn't 
wait. 

He didn’t stop to convert me, although he'd a first-rate chance, 

If I'd caught him a-talking to John—I swan! I'd have made 
them dance. 


So Johnny will give mv the homestead, and go himsclf to roam ? 
That’s what he offers, is it? To walk off and leave me the home. 
Do I look as if I'd stand that—why ! what would the neighbors say? 
No, Lawyer! I won't sign them papers—-and John at home must 
stay. 
I think you had best advise hlm—you who have taken his pay— 
That the law don’t allow a man to desert his wife that way. 
Tell him to try and be cheerful, and not mind the Shakers’ chat, 
Or, eise Pll call in a doctor—I've made up my mind to that. 


I see you're a-smiling, Lawyer, at hearing me say so much. 
Divorce is an ugly business, which nothing will make me touch. 
Now, I am old and homely—he married me fair and young. 
He can’t say a word agin me—except that I use my tongue. 


John surely hasn't forgotten!—although he has, perhaps— 

That for him I jilted a dozen of real good-looking chaps. 

Then, he used to swear he loved me; now, he does nothing but 
frown ; 

And the way he treats me, I reckon, is known all over town. 


He forgets that time he’d the fever—the men forget things soon— 
How all but me shrunk from him, he was crazy as a loon; 
Then he would cry for his Betsey—I was never out of his sight, 
And wore myself down to skin and bone, through nursing him 
day and night. 
My house is well kept and tidy, and my kitchen is always clean; 
Every single stitch I've about me is neat and fit to be seen. 
He can’t complain that I’m giddy, nor say aught about my acts; 
Ho can only say—like a good wife, I've always told him facts. 


Betsey paused for breath, when the lawyer raised his goods 
humored face, 

And fixing his eyes upon her, explained John’s viow of the case. 

Her brow contracted and wrinkled, as the truth upon her broke; 

When he ceased, she returned the papers, and thus to the lawyer 
spoke: 

There, Lawyer! take back them blamed papers, and I’ll go home 
to-night; 

Perhaps ’tis I’ve been wrong, not Johnny; but I'll try and mako 
it right. 

You say he don’t see things as I do—’tis likely that ’tis so: 

When “e leaves tho homestead, | reckon, I’d better with him 69. 


In future I'll stick to Johnny, and now I think we'll agroo; 

I always thought he was to blame—it isn’t jest so, I sec! 

Say, Lawyer! I'll pay your charges, which don’t speak a word 
about; 

You've brought me to my senses, still, “‘I think it is John that's 
out,” 
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THE KING'S BALLET-DANCER. 


A HISTORICAL GENRE-PICTURE. 


Aw officer was walking with rapid steps and clanking 
spurs down the Behrenstrasse, in Berlin, not far from the 
Opera Place, his face concealed as much as possible in the 
collar of his military cloak. It was late, and though there 
was seldom a passenger to be seen at that hour in the quiet 
streets, on this occasion there happened to be one who, 
when he caught sight of the officer rushing by, stopped 
still as if struck by lightning, and staring after him in 
amazement, murmured: ‘*The King! Where can he be 
going! Oh, Fredericus rex, thou favorite of Mars, art 
thou now following after Oupid?” For in those days all 
who aspired to cultivation had a smattering of mythology 
on the tip of their tongue, The officer hurried on, only 
arresting his steps when he reached a certain new and 
pretty houss. 

The officer remained standing a moment, and looked 
up, as if he were trying to recognize the shadows which 
passed now and again before the illuminated panes, A 
sweet feeling stole over him, as if the light there above 
were a star of promise, However, he pulled the bell with 
so firm a hand that it clanged loud and sharp, and could 
leave the inhabitants in no doubt as to the visitor. 

A dainty little abigail in very short skirts answered the 
summons immediately, and lighted the officer up-stairs 
with a flaring candle, On the landing stood a beautiful 
lady in gala array. A very short, fashionable farthingale 
of flowered satin formed an elegant but voluminous cask 
of spacious circumference, from which the slender waist 
shot up like a flower in a hyacinth-glass, Her hair was 
dressed in towering puffs, lavishly powdered, and orna- 
mented with roses ; the white clouds of powder threw a 
hazy shimmer over the lady's rosy face, on which two 
finely-drawn black arches above the dark eyes gave a mix- 
ture of firmness and fascination. She made a low rever- 
ence, and said, in broken German : 

‘*Your Majesty is too gracious in honoring me with a 
visit, and in wishing to read me the latest production of 
your Muse |!” 

*‘Oh, signorina, my Muse is a very dull person beside 
auch a fair Grace as yourself, Permit me to offer my 
homage.” 

With these words King Frederick II. raised the charm- 
ing hand of the celebrated dansevse, Barbarina Campanini, 
to his lips, and then, with royal dignity, swiftly preceded 
hor into the brightly lighted room. 

**You look like a good chi!d, signorina, and as such I 
have brought you a trifle, See, I hope it pleases you.” 
The King took a box from his coat-pocket, unwrapped 
some coverings of silver paper, and brought forth a dainty 
porcelain Cupid, then quoted with an elegant accent in 
his favorite language : 

“Voici ton maitre: 
Jo le fus, il l’est 
Ou il le doit étre.’ 


‘*Mark, lovely Barbarina, the renowned Voltaire has com- 
posed this motto on love, The little rascal, moreover, 
has not a single arrow left in his quiver, for he has already 
discharged the whole of them at me, so a pair of diamonds 
fill their place—dewdrops for the rosy shells of your 
charming ears,” 


| 
The danseuse could not have anticipated so splendid a 


present; she became extraordinarily embarrassed, and 
began to tremble. At the same moment a noise pro- 
ceeded from the next room, 

“What is that? Can any one overhear us there 2” 





‘Oh, no, your Majesty ; that was my Mops; I will turn 
him out immediaiely,” sho said, making a movement to 
leave the room, 

“Let him alone; I love dogs; they are much more 
honest and intelligent than men, But now, will you 
kindly order your maid to serve the supper—my cook has 
been here, I suppose ?” 

“Certainly, your Majesty; the savory odors of his art 
have been enchanting me this long time,” said Barbarina, 
as she touched the bell. In a few minutes an exquisite 
supper appeared, substantial, but yet elegant, in accord- 
ance with the King’s tasta. 

He helped himself liberally, and seemed not to wonder 
that the danseuse followed suit. She even filled two 
plates, one of which she carried into the next room to 
Mops, then she ate twice of every dish with a highly 
healthy appetite. 

During the repast the King turned the conversation on 
Lord Stuart Mackenzie, who had once been a suitor of 
Barbarina’s, and had even wished to marry her. He 
possessed a very high degree of jealousy, and had made it 
a point that she should never be alone with any other 
man. The King bantered her on this severe restriction, 
and wondered with a smile what the Scotchman would say 
if he knew that he was quite alone with her now. 

“Oh, your Majesty is exceptional ; you area king, a 
hero, a poet—poesy is virtue’s best protector.” 

‘* But without love, there is no poetry at all. Why do 
you alwaysavoid the former topic, sweet Barbarina ? Why 
were you so coy toward the good lord ?” said the King, 
confidentially drawing nearer to the danseuse. 

**Because I did not care for him, your Majesty ! the 
heart lies near the stomach, and is quite as obstinate ; 
loving is like eating—one can't force oneself to either.” 

**What a prosaic comparison, which proves that you 
don’t know in the least what love is |" 

“Oh, yes I do—I have known it for some timo,” mur- 
mured Barbarina,‘dropping her black lashes on her rosy 
cheeks, and looking at the same time perfectly charming, 

‘“‘Love and beauty go hand in hand,” said Frederick, 
while a warm ray from the eyes that were otherwise always 
so clear and cold alighted, full of admiration, on the 
young danseuse, She noticed it, although she avoided 
looking at him, With the obvious endeavor of leading 
the conversation in another direction, she said, pleadingly: 

“Tam burning with curiosity to hear the final recital 
which your Majesty has promised moe.” 

‘Yes, I wish to obtain the opinion of the intellectual 
Barbarina on my latest poem, but it only treats of the 
wisdom of friendship; and now I would rather be in- 
structed in the sweet folly of love. The French kings 
have been much happier than the Prussian, for,they have 
permitted themselves a La Voelliére, a Montespan, and a 
Pompadour—for the latter I truly do not envy my ool- 
league, Louis.” 

‘* Please, please, your Majesty, do road me those beauti- 
ful verses which Voltaire wished to revise without under- 
standing—he has not nearly so much poetical talont as 
you have.” 

“Platterer, how beautifully you can fib!” said the 
King, yet moving the waxlights nearer with his own royal 
hands, and beginning to read aloud with visible pleasure, 
his intellectual, but not very regular verse : 


* Pourquoi l'amour est-il le poison, 
Et lamitié le charme de la vie? 
C'est parce qu'elle est la fille de la raison 
Et l’'amonr est le Mls do la folie.” 


Irederick trio] to note tho effect of his composition oa 
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the features of his fair auditress, but without success ; 
as the numerous lights blinded him, he pushed them aside 
in order to be able to see better. It then struck him that 
Barbarina was either very absent or bored; it even 
seemed to him as if her nostrils were moving in a sus- 
picious manner, and the rims of her lovely eyes redden- 
ing—plain symptoms of having stifled a yawn in the 
process ! 

While he was still cogitating and investigating, a slight 
but ever-increasing sound of snoring was distinctly heard 
—but the’ lady was not asleep yet—what could that be ? 

*“Who is snoring here ?”’ suddenly broke out the royal 
poet, in indignant pride. 

** That’s Mops again, the stupid animal,” cried the dan- 
seuse, and flew to the door of communication, placing her- 
self before it, as if to guard the entrance, 





| 


But the King had also started up, and following the | 


young lady, looked inquisitively over her shoulder. He 
saw, with astonishment, a handsome young man lying 
fast asleep on a sofa, and giving unmistakable evidence 
of sweet repose by audible snoring. 

“Ts that you, Mops ?” inquired the King, angrily. 


| 


‘Ach, it is my husband; I implore your Majesty’s ' 


“ONK CALLED aT 
SEE POEM ON Pace 270, 





THK FARM LAST WEEK—WIIEN SE SAW ME BE WOULDN'T Walt,” 


grace and pardon!” cried the {danseuse, sinking on er 
knees. 

‘“* How, Herr von Cocceji, the son of my prime minister ? 
But he is not the husband of the court ballet-dancer ?” 
continued the King to the sleeper, who, in his first fright, 
had thrown himself down beside Barbarina, 

**If it please your Majesty, I was married to her 
privately three days ago. As my hard father would not 
consent to our union, we were joined by a Catholic clergy- 
man on the Austrian frontier.” ! 

** Secret marriages are not valid in my dominions.” 

**If your Majesty sanctions, then is our marriage no 
longer private. I was about to sue for this grace.” 

** And for this he had the impudence to come here, and 
watch me—and to fall asleep during my poem.” 

**Your Majesty—I came because I dared not leave my 
wife alone with a poet ; women are always enthusiastic for 
poets,” ~ 

‘Ah, bah, your wife is a very intelligent, virtuous 
person, but not poetical.” 

**T only slept a moment.” 

‘The poor man has never closed an eye for three 
nights, on account of the journey, which had to be hurried 
through day and night,” said 
the young wife, looking im- 
ploringly at the King. 

**T listened well at the be- 
ginning, your Majesty, and 
shall never forget the fine 
lines : 

‘Pourquoi l'amour est-il le 

poison de la vie?” 


quoted Herr von Cocceji. 

“Well, well,” interrupted 
the flattered poet, visibly 
pacified, ‘I will have him 
exchanged to Glogau till his 
father becomes reconciled to 
his mad marriage.” 

With these words the King 
wrapped himself in his cloak, 
and, without looking at the 
danseuse, hurried through the 
quiet Behrenstrasse back to 
the palace. 

Barbarina Campanini be- 
came a very happy, highly- 
esteemed woman as the wife 
of the government president 
von Cocceji, and did a great 
deal of'good in Glogau. On 
this account she was raised 
to the rank of Countess by 
Trederick’s successor. Her 
charming portrait adorns the 
Hohenzollern palaces, and her 
memory as the friend of the 
greatest Prussian King is held 
in high honor. 


Tnenz is certainly no greater 
happiness than to be able to 
look back on a life usefully 
aud virtuously employed—to 
trace our own progress in ex- 
istence by such tokens as ex- 
cite neither shame nor sorrow. 


— 4 
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KEITH OF 


RAVELSTON. 


By SyDNEY DoBELL. 


Toe murmur of the mourning ghost 
That keeps the shadowy kine, 

“ Oh, Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line!” 


Ravelston, Ravelston, 
The merry path that leads 
Down the golden morning hill 
And through the silver meads; 


Ravelston, Revelston, 
The stile beneath the tree, 

The maid that kept her mother’s kino, 
The song that sang she. 


She sang her song, she kept her kine, 
She sat beneath the thorn, 

When Andrew Keith, of Ravelston, 
Rode through the Monday morn, 


His henchmen sing, his hawkbelis ring, 
His belted jewels shine! 

Oh, Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 


Year after year, where Andrew came, 
Comes evening down the glade; 
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And still there sfts a moonshine ghcst, 
Where sat the sunshine maid. 


Her misty hair is faint and fair, 
She keeps the shadowy kine; 
Ob, Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 


llay my hand upon the stile, 
The stile is lone and cold, 

The burnie that goes babbling by 
Says naught that can be told. 


Yet, stranger, here from year to year, 
She keeps her shadowy kine; 

Oh, Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 


Step out three steps, where Andrew stood— 
Why blanch thy cheeks for fear ? 

The ancient stile is not alone, 
’*Tis not the burn I hear! 


She makes her immemorial moan, 
She keeps her shadowy kine; 
Oh, Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 


IN A COFFIN. 


By M. C. HuNGERFORD. 


As I nap only two days to spend in New York before 
the sailing of the steamer in which I had taken passage, 
it mattered little that the St. Nicholas was so crowded that 
I had to take a miserable little room, which, with one ex- 
ception, was plainer in its furnishing and fitting up than 
I had supposed could be found in a hotel of such preten- 
sions, 

The exception was a large armoire, or wardrobe, with a 
glass door, which stood exactly opposite, and, the room 
being very marrow, quite near to the small bed. Ashabby 
washstand and one very unreliable-looking chair com- 
posed the rest of the furniture, and the armoire was 
probably only occupying its position temporarily. 

I was tired enough with the long journey from Chicago 
to throw myself on the little bed and fall into’ a dreamless 
sleep, which lasted till nine o’clock in the morning. 

The next evening, which was my last before embarking, 
I went to the theatre, but, fecling wakeful after coming 
back to my room, turned up the gas, and threw myself 
down, without undressing, to finish ‘‘ Put Yourself in His 
Place,” which I had bought in the cars. I soon became 


so intent upon the story that I took no thought of the | 


time till the noise of the streets died down, and in the 
comparative quiet I heard the distant sound of a bell styik- 
ing two. 

Throwing down my book, I sat upon the side of my bed 
to wind my watch preparatory to putting it under my 
pillow. Suddenly my attention was arrested by a scene 
apparently reflected in the large mirror in front of me, 
but which seemed to me, forgetting for a moment that 
I was looking in the glass, like an actual and strange 
reality. 

I had not through the whole seene, the slizhtest sensa- 

on of fear, or even the most distant idea that I was look- 
ing upon anything unreal or supernatural, I only gazed 
with intense interest at what seemed. to be a very extra- 
ordinary scene, ° 








I seemed to be looking—I say seemed,*ut I actually was 
looking (I can never think otherwise)—into a lofty room, 
with groined ceiling and carved woodwork black with age. 
The hangings at the two high windows were made of a 
rich fabric, then quite unknown to the fashion of this 
country, although later years have brought such stuffs into 
vogue as well as the style, then strange to me, of suppori- 
ing these draperies by golden rings slipped over a rod 
with heavily carved pines on either end. As much of the 
furniture as I could see was of the heavy, not altogether 
graceful, kind that it is common to impute to Queen 
Anne’s perio. 

In one corner was a massive piece of furniture, very 
curious in carving and strange in design. A flat cusbion 
or cover of faded velvet thrown over the rounding top 
suggested its possible use to be a seat ; but its height, and 
the uncomfortably high relief of the carvings, seemed to 
forbid that hypothesis and intimate its use as a chest or 
receptacle of some kind. 

The room into which I looked was occupied—if the 
frame from which the soul, which is its life, has fled, can 
be called an occupant—by a woman, whose face, if it had 
ever worn looks of kindness or tenderness, had lust them 
all in the hard lines of age and the stern rigidity of death. 

I was so thoroughly calm and engrossed in the interest 
of the scene that I rose to my feet and took a step nearer 
that I might better see the gaunt white face that lay in the 
coffin, the length of which denoted that the form reposing 
in it was beyond the height of ordinary women. 

With the natural habit of observation which belongs to 
a medical man, I observed that the death had been sudden 
and not preceded by a wasting sickness. The casket, 
which rested upon two trestles, such as are reserved for 
such uses, I also noticed was far more modern than any- 
thing else in view, being, in fact, precisely the same as 
those in present use. 

While I was becoming conscious of these details, a lady 
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in a wrapper or dressing-gown of white flannel, or some 
other soit material, came into the room, entering appar- 
ently through some door which was out of my line of 
vision, for, as she glided toward the corner which I have 
described as being occupied by the carved piece of furni- 
tnre of quaint design, her back was toward me, and I 
found it impossible to see her face. In front of the carved 
chest or seat she knelt, and seemed to attempt to fit a key 
into the lock, to reach which I saw her remove several 
scrolls in the carving in accordance with some method or 
plan which she had io her mind, for she hesitated, and 
seemed to be trying to remember what arrangement to 
make. At last she seemed to recall what she wanted, and 
quickly removed the scrolls, which seemed to yield to the 
pressure of her fingers, into the clearly defined form of 
a crown, revealing between the centre bars a keyhole of 
considerable size. 

Slipping a key into this and turning it readily, the lady 
rose to her feet and lifted the lid—if I may so call the 
heavy upper part of the chest—which moved upon brass 
semi-circular rods, as I have sometimes seen the sliding 
covers of heavy writing-cases open. Then, bending over 
the open part, she began to take out of its depths books; 
papers, India shawls, jewel-cases and similar treasures, 
laying them carelessly upon the floor by her side, and con- 
tinuing her ressarches until at last her object seemed to be 
attained, and she threw the things she had laid upon the 
floor back into the chest in confusion, keeping out only a 
slim bundle of papers, which looked like legal documents, 

Hastily wrapping her handkerchief around the papers, 
she held them in her hand while she hurriedly put down 
the cover, turned the key, which she took from the lock, 
and proceeded to slide the carved ornaments back to their 
original form, which was, I noticed as she moved away, a 
large fleur-de-lis, ‘Turning to a tall brass candelabrum, in 
which a group of wax lights were burning, she pushed the 
key deep into the calyx of one of the lilies which formed 
the ornamental work. F 

Still holding the papers, she went to the side of the 
coffin, and after a moment’s hesitation, placed the packet 


of papers by the side of the corpse, putting them as far | 


down toward the feet as her arm could reach under the lid, 
of which all save the head-piece was screwed down. Very 
swiftly, having done this, she turned to a door which was 
located between the chest and the coffin, and opened it 
silently. 

As she stood for a moment holding the door by the 
handle, I could see into a small room or hall beyond, 


where were two men, whom I took to be watchers of the 


dead. They were sitting upon either side of a small table, 
upon which were bottles and glasses, and both were asleep. 

Closing the door again softly, the lady turned and came 
toward me, and I saw her face for the firsttime. It was a 
sweet, girlish face, serene and placid. No trace of agita- 
tion was there, neither disturbance nor excitement from 
the strange work she had been engaged in at that uncanny 
hour of the night, Her head was bent and her eyes down- 
cast, so that I could only guess at their color, but there 
were soft, baby-curves and dimples around the full, red 
lips that seemed ready to break into a smile. 

She seemed about to walk past me, and I, turning 
quickly to watch her, saw only my small room, with its 
one uncurtained window, and scant, disreputable furniture, 
T turned again to the mirror, but it reflected nothing but 
my own figure, the narrow bed, and the bare, white wall 
beyond. The lofty room I had seen, with its lifeless 
tenant and its strange antique furniture, had vanished. 

My visit to England was made in accordance with an 
often expressed wish of my father’s that I, his only son, 








should make the acquaintance of his relatives, whom he 
had not seen since he left his native country shortly after 
his marriage to my mother, 

The welcome I received from his married sisters and 
their families was most cordial, and the society of my 
merry young cousins was so charming that I was by no 
means eager to tear myself away and journey down to 
Westmoreland, as I was pledged to do, to the old family 
seat where my grandfather, now very old, was living with 
my father’s youngest brother. But the duty was not to 
be neglected, so I heriocally tore myself away from my 
delightful new-found relatives, and dutifully started west- 
ward. 

The sting was partially taken from the parting and my 
journey much cheered by the companionship of my pretty 
cousin Nellie, with whom I had carried on a perpetual 
flirtation ever since our first meeting. She, too, was 
about to visit our grandfather, and I persuaded my aunt 
to intrust her to my care, ‘ 

She was a frank, warm-hearted girl, and, if a little 
coquettish sometimes, still very warmly attached to the 
young clergyman to whom she had been engaged for a 
year or more. 

She told me, on the journey, much about the relatives 
we were going to visit. Uncle Ralph, she declared, was as 
good and grand as King Arthur himself; while grandpa, 
when the gout kept out of his foot, was an old angel. 

Rob and Ned, Uncle Ralph’s boys, and Aunt Alice, their 
mother, were all that aunts and cousins ought to be; and 
Aunt Jane, the widow of one of our grandfather’s sons, 
who lived alone in a cottage on the place was as sad, 
sweet and unruffled as a lady in a poem. She gave 
lively sketches of each relative in such a graphic way that 
I already felt myself acquainted with them. 

She loved and admired them all, but she rose to enthusi- 
asm when she spoke of Rita Westneath, her earliest and 
dearest friend, for whom she felt an affection that was like 
the rapture of a lover. 

‘* But what relation is she to us ?” I inquired. 

**None, in reality,” was the reply ; ‘‘ but, as Scotch 
folks say, ‘her kin are akin to our kin,’ and that is enough, 


| where we are all so fond of her, to make un excuse for 


elaiming relationship.” 

**Is she pretty ?” I asked. 

‘*What a genuine man’s question !” answered Nellie ; 
then hesitating. ‘‘ Yes, I suppose she was very pretty 
before her troubles came, Evérybody was crazy ‘about 
her, but I don’t think any one thought much about her 
looks, she was so bright and charming.” 

‘*TIs she so no longer ?” I asked, with some curiosity. 

**Yes, of course, she is as lovely as ever, but she is in 
great trouble now, and eannot appear to a stranger like her 
own bright self, T’ll tell you something about her history, 
since you seem interested. She was brought up by her 
great-uncle, who fairly worshiped her, and she was just as 
fond of him. She was an orphan, with not another near 
relative in the world except one aunt, a widow, who lived 
in India. Three years ago the old uncle died, leaving 
all his property, money, estate and everything, to this 
widow, his daughter, who came on before he died. His 
will was made without conditions, but he left a letter of 
instructions, desiring his daughter to place no more 
restrictions than he had done upon Rita’s expenditure, to 
use her own judgment about settling anything upon her 
in the event of marriage, and at her death to leave every- 
thing to her without conditions.” 

‘‘Tt was rather a queer arrangement,” 

** Yes,” said Nellie, ‘and a bad one, as it turns out, for it 
seems that the old lady neglected to make a will—or, if she 
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made one, as people think, it cannot be found—and so the 
property all goes to the heir-at-law, a miserable, dried-up 
London attorney, with a soul no bigger than a farthing.” 

**He is not to blame for inheriting property, is he?” 
said I, thinking Nellie a little unjust. 

“*No, not for that,” admitted Nellie, ‘‘ but he is for his 
treatment of Rita. Why, the brute actually ordered her 
out of the house. Just think of it, the house where she 
ruled as sole mistress till the aunt came from India; and 
even then she had her own way.” 

‘« Was the aunt fond of her ?” I asked. 

‘¢ Fond in her way, I think,” said Nellie. ‘‘ She was a 
strange, unsocial woman, but she never interfered with 
Rita, and cer- 
tainly had no 
other friends 
or favorites. 
It is tolerably 
certain, too, 
that she ex- 
ecuted som2 
kind of an in- 
strument, for 
my father was 
calling there 
one day about 
two years ago, 
and was asked 
to wait a few 
moments, and 
then Mrs. Dil- 
lon, Rita’s 
aunt, came in, 
and after apol- 
ogizing for the 
delay, asked 
him if he 
would obliga 
her by acting 
as witness, she 
didn’t say to 
what. So he 
went into the 
library, and 
he and the 
steward 
signed their 
names to what 
they both sup- 
posed was a 
will Papa 
thought, too, 
that it was in 
Rita’s favor, 
because after- 
ward Mrs. 
Dillon said, in 
her stately 
way : ‘I am sure my niece may depend upon yon to act 
for her in the future, if it should become necessary.’” 

‘* Was there not a lawyer present ?” I asked. 

** Yes,” said Nellie; ‘‘old Mr. Weastneath’s family 
solicitor was there, but he was killed in a railroad accident 
not very long after. Rita was very fond of him, too.” 

**When did Mrs. Dillon die ?” 

“Only three months ago. No one thought of her being 
sick at all, but she was found dead in her bed one morn- 

ing. It seems she had heart disease for a long time, but 
had never allowed any one to be told of it.” 















** Was there any one,” I asked, ‘‘ who would have bene- 
fited by the loss of the will ?” 

**No one but Brown, the old wretch who has inherited, 
and, much as I hate him,” confessed Nellie, ‘‘I cannot 
suspect him of foul play, because he didn’t even know 
there was a probability of his falling into money, and 
hasn’t been out of London for over twenty years.” 

** Where is Miss Westneath now ?” asked L 

‘Just at present,” answered Nellicr, ‘‘she is stopping 
with our Aunt Jane. She was three weeks with us while 
you were on the Continent with brother Frank and his 
wife,” 

“Tam much afraid I am keeping her away from you 
now!” I ex- 
claimed. 

**Ob,” said 
Nellie, with a 
struggle _be- 
tween truth 
and polite- 
ness, ‘ there’s 
room enough 
for a dozen 
extra people 
at our house 
always, but 
Rita, although 
she was so gay 
and bright 
once, is not 
willing to 
meet stran- 
gers now. 
Aunt Jane is 
devoted to 
her, anyway, 
and would be 
glad, like all 
of us, to keep 
her always ; 
but she is 
such an inde- 
pendent girl 
that she is 
determined to 
earn her own 
living, and 
has made an 
engagement to 

go to a family 
as governess next month—common people, too, living in 
the very stuffiest part of Liverpool.” 

‘* A slavish life,’ said I, feeling deeply sorry for this girl 
I had never seen, 

“Yes, isn’t it ?” said Nell, with quick, sympathetic tears 
flashing in hereyes. ‘‘ And Rita is so unfitted forit. She 
has always been the one to confer favors and give orders, 
and she had such bewitching little imperious ways one 
minute, and such child-like, lovable caprices the next, and 
she is, or was, such a nobly generous girl, I can fancy her 
taking orders and being made to eat at the second table,” 
and Nellie fairly sobbed at the thought of the indignity. 

My cousin’s fervent affection for her friend was mag- 
netic, and when, upon becoming established at our grand- 
father’s, I found the whole family almost unable to talk 
about anything else but Rita and her troubles, I became 
wildly anxious to see her, but every one assured me that it 
was impossible, for she decidedly refused to meet any but 
the most intimate friends, 
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At least I might visit the house where she had been so 
happy. Even that seemed scarcely approved of; but 
when I offered to go alone and as a stranger, there could 
be no objection, as Westneath had always been a show- 
place, and my connection with any of the neighboring 
families would not be suspected by the présent proprietor, 
even if I should meet him. 
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So, during an afternoon drive, my cousins dropped me 
at the park gate, and I sauntered slowly along the drive, 
catching occasional glimpses at some of the turns of the 
house, which was massive and grand without being 
gloomy. I rang the visitors’ bell, and asked permission 
to view the house, 

“In my young lady’s time, sir,” said the servant who 
opened the door, ‘‘ we took a-plenty of people h’over the 








‘ouse, and I don’t know as there'd be any ’arm in it now, 
and I don’t know as there wouldn’t be.” 

A small donation removed his doubts, and he led me to 
the picture-gallery and several rooms upon the ground 
floor, passing some doors rather quickly, and indicating 
by a wave of the hand that they were rooms in which we 
might encounter the new squire, 
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My guide was an old servant, and my admiration for 
the house evidently flattered his pride. 

**T should be glad enough to show you the library and 
dining-room if I thought ’twould be h’all right,” he said, 
pausing a minute in front of a heavy double-door. If you 
don’t mind waiting, I'll go h’ask the ’ousekeeper if there’d 
be h’any ’arm in it.” 


'~ He opened the door or a small, dark ante-room, and 
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asked me to sit there and wait till he returned. He was 
detained, I suppose, for his return was not immediate. 
After I had been a moment in the room I noticed the 
sound of voices, and perceived that a door opposite the 
" one I had entered stood ajar. 

I certainly should not have listened to a conversation 
which was not intended for my ears, but the sound of a 
woman’s voice came to me uttering words which conveyed 
the idea that she was being insulted. 

**How can you be so unmanly ? How dare you perse- 
cute a helpless girl, from whom you have taken every- 
thing ?” were the words which arrested my attention, ut- 
tered in a clear, passionate young voice. 

**T have taken nothing from you. It is you who have 
robbed me,” was the answer, in a dry, disagreeable tone, 
which was evidently the utterance of a man of small refine- 
ment. ‘And what I sent for you to come here to-day for 
was to tell you that if you were not willing to fetch out 
the old lady’s jewels that you've stole and hand them over, 
I shall prosecute,” 

** That I have stolen !” was the scornful answer. 

**Yes, that you have stolen, ma’am,” I heard the man 
say, brutally ; *tand I give you just one more chance. 
Hand them out or go to jail; there’s your choice,” 

‘**T have taken no jewels,” said the girl, 

** Where are they, then ?” 

“That I cannot tell you,” was the girl’s reply, “any 
more than I can tell what has become of the will that 
would turn you of this place, and give me my rights very 
quickly.” 

‘Ha, ha! I don’t believe there ever was a will !” said 
the man, derisively, ‘‘The old lady knew better than to 
leave her money to——” 

Here, to my indignation, he used an epithet that made 
it hard to resist the impulse to rush in and knock the 
cowardly speaker down. 

I went toward the door just as my cicerone, followed by 
the housekeeper, came into the ante-room. 

‘* Who are those people in the other room ?” I exclaimed, 
as soon as they entered. 

**They’s master and my young lady,” said the servant, 
without questioning my right to ask. ‘He sent h’over 
for her this morning.” 

I am not an inquisitive person, but, impelled by an irre- 
sistible feeling which I did not even attempt to control, I 
went to the door and opened it far enough to look in. 
For a moment I was almost paralyzed with astonishment 
at what I saw. 

The room I looked upon, with its lofty groined ceiling 
and high wainscoting, and al] its quaint belongings, was 
the place in which, three months before, I had watched 
the strange transaction already described. 

There was not a momentary doubt in my mind of its 
being the place ; if there had been, it would have vanished 
when I glanced at the young Jady’s face. It was the same 
I had seen upon that night, changed and saddened some- 
what, but still the same, 

Involuntarily I glanced at the corner of the room where 
the coffin had stood, but in its place was a large, square 
writing-table in keeping with the rest of the furniture. 

My appearance and manner, as I advanced into the 
room, must have been startling to the occupants, and I 
have the impression that some sharp words were addressed 
to me by the man who sat by the table. The young lady 
standing in front of him looked at me also in surprise. 

** Pardon me, madam,” I said, addressing myself to her ; 
“my intrusion, I am aware, seems like unjustifiable im- 
pertinence, I may be mistaken, but I feel sure I can help 
you if you will allow me to try.” 





The look of surprise with which she listened changed to 
one of bewilderment as I finished, and her companion 
gave the servant a sulky order to ‘‘ put that fellow out !” 
which order he seemed to hesitate about obeying. 

“Who are you, and how can you help me ?” said the 
young lady, very gently. 

I was about to announce my name, but remembering 
what Nellie’s annoyance would be, if I were known as a 


| visitor in that house, l answered her question, Yankee-like, 


by asking another. 

‘** Are you,” I said, ‘‘ Miss Westneath ?” 

“Tes,” 

**Tell me, please,” I went on, ‘‘ did a coffin stand across 
the corner of this room where the table is now, and was 
there a woman in the coffin, upon the night of July first ?” 

‘** Yes,” said Miss Westneath, looking at me scrutiniz- 
ingly. ‘*My aunt laid here a corpse that night the one 
before her burial. But why do you ask ?” 

**Don’t listen to the man ; he’s either crazy or a scamp,”™ 
growled the master of Westneath. 

‘‘Have patience with me, Miss Westneath,” I said, 
earnestly; ‘‘I hops to help you, but I want to be sure L 
am right. May I ask you another question ?” 

**Not another one; clear out of this!” said her com- 
panion, roughly. 

** Yes,” said the young lady; ‘*I wish to hear what you 
have to say.” 

**Then,” I asked, not noticing any more than she did 
the disinclination of the ex-notary to retain me for a guest ; 
‘do you remember taking the papers that night from 
this ?” and I walked over and placed my hand upon the 
carved seat or chest. 

‘The man is stark mad,” said the housekeeper, who 
had followed me into the room and been a close listener 
to what had passed. ‘* Have no more to say to him, Miss 
Rita. How is it likely, sir,” turning to me, “that my 
young lady could open that? Why, as long as I have 
been in this house, and that’s upward of forty years, I’ve 
never seen it opened, and if so be as there’s a way to open 
it, no one has ever known it, "T'was brought from Venice, 
I’ve heard, more than two hundred years ago.” 

**But, Mrs. Malcolm,” said Rica, contracting her fore- 
head thoughtfully, ‘‘that Venetian coffer does open. 
Years ago, when I was almost a baby, I remember seeing 
my uncle open it in some strange way, but I cannot re- 
member how.” 

**Did the lady who died know how it was done ?” I 
asked, 

‘‘She may have been told by her father when she was 
young,” said Miss Westneath, 

‘*Please do not think me willfully impertinent,” im- 
plored I. ‘I will explain presently, but will you let me 
ask if you have u habit of walking in your sleep ?” 

She stared at me for a moment, but answered : 

‘**T used to walk in my sleep when I was little, but never 
lately that I knowof. Have I, Mrs, Malcolm ?” 

‘I think, miss,” said the housekeeper, ‘‘when there’s 
anything worrisome on your mind you do walk in your 
sleep yet, sometimes, You came down-stairs one night 
after Mrs. Dillon was coffined, I know, for one of tho 
housemaids had the toothache, and went down to the 
pantry for ginger, and got an awful fright by meeting you 
on the stairs, all in white and dumb-like. She thought it 
was the dead lady walking, but I knew better, and found 
you in the hall, and got you to bed without your ever 
waking up, just as I used to when you was little. I didn’t 
tell you of it afterward for fear you’d be vexed that tho 
habit wasn’t stopped.” 

**Could you remember the secret for opening the coffer, 
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Miss Westneath, if { recalled it to you ?” said I, when the 
‘ housekeeper finished speaking. 

** Perhaps,” said she, doubtfully. 

‘*The carved work in the centre of the front represents 
a fieur-de-lis, does it not ?” asked I. 

‘Yes, sir,” said the housekeeper, lifting the faded 
velvet cover. ‘* You can see it.” 

‘*Move the carvings,” said I, looking steadily at Miss 
Westneath, ‘‘till they take the shape of a crown.” 

**A crown!” said Miss Westneath, raising her head and 
looking at some distant point in the ceiling, as if she were 
slowly recalling something. ‘* Yes, I seem to remember ; 
it was a crown, and then the keyhole was visible, I saw 
my uncle do it.” 

She stepped to the coffer, and with my help slid the 
scrolls into the position I had suggested, exposing the 
keyhole, 

‘**But the key—where is the key ?” she exclaimed, with 
disappointment. 

**Do you remember nothing about it?” I said, watch- 
ing her keenly. 

“‘Nothing whatever,” said she, decidedly, and I saw she 
spoke honestly. 

I stepped to the tall candelabrum, and after an instant’s 
examination discovered the little brass key deep in the 
heart of one of the brazen lilies, 

The master of the house instantly stepped forward to 
take it, with greed in his foxy little eyes. . 

«Give it to me!” he exclaimed ; ‘she has no right to 
it. Perhaps there’s jewels in that chest, and she would 
like to get them the way she got the rest.” 

‘More like the will is in there that will set things to 
rights,” said the housekeeper, who, I learned later, had 
already given warning to her new master, and did not 
mind offending him. 

He grew pale and seemed to wither at the possibility. 

“No,” I said, “I do not think the will is there now, 
but perhaps I can tell you where it is,” and I was about to 
tell the whole strange story of my vision, if that is what it 
should be called, when it oecurred to me that Miss West- 
neath might not wish it told just there ; so I begged to be 
allowed an interview later in the day at the house where 
she was staying. 

I met her there at my aunt's, and in the presence of 
Uncle Ralph, Nellie and some others, told the whole 
strange coincidence of my seeing Miss Westneath’s 
somnambulistic acts in the library upon the identical night 
when heriannt’s body lay in state, and of my recognizing 
the scene of the occurrence in the house at Westneath to- 
day. 

“If the opening of the coffer to-day had not proved 
your words, I should almost question your sanity,” said 
my Uncle Ralph. 

**T almost question it myself,” said I; ‘‘but I am per- 
suaded that the will is buried in the coffin with Mrs, 
Dillon.” 

‘¢The vault shall be opened and the coffin examined at 
once,” said my uncle; ‘although I very much wish that 
no hopes may be excited to be disappointed at the results 
of a search, which I cannot help feeling myself foolish to 
authorize, as it is founded only upon the baseless fabric of 
a dream—if dream it was, 

* * ¥ * . * 

The search was made, and there, where I knew it had 
been placed, was the packet of papers. Among the docn- 
ments was the will, which gave Rita her own again, and a 
memorandum stating the banking-offico where Mrs, Dil- 
lon’s jewels were stowed. 

I have no theory by which to account for my strange 





experience. It does not seem to me to partake of the 
supernatural, because the chief actor in it was a living 
person, As TI had never seen the reality of the unreality, 
it could not have been the action of a dormant memory 
upon an excited imagination ; and it was not a dream, I 
can swear, for I was awake and active. I tell the story in 
the hope that some one of clearer psychological vision than 
I may know of some occult law of magnetism or electro- 
biology that can even partially account for a revelation so 
strange, 

Years have passed since then, but nothing unaccount- 
ate or mysterious has happened to me; not even a dream 
worth telling of has visited my quiet slumbers. For the 
largest part of the time Rita has been my dearly-cherished 
wife, not picked out for me by my happy cousin Nellie 
alone, but selected, as she and I fondly think, by some 
fateful power, before I had set sail for England. 
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THe many hairbreadth escapes and the remarkable acts 
of bravery, with which the name of General Israel Put- 
nam isconnected, begin to fade from the attention of the 
present generation, though there are old people among us 
who still delight in telling over the story of the wolf, the 
capture by the Indians, and other famous adventures of 
the sturdy old hero. 

One of his bravest acts was in putting out the fire that 
threatened to blow up the magazine of Fort Edward. On 
that occasion he was so badly burned that several weeks 
passed before he recovered, 

In 1758, being hard pressed by a band of Indians, he, 
with a few men, dashed down the dangerous rapids of the 
Hudson River, near Fort Miller, in a bateau that seemed 
every moment to be going under or breaking in pieces, 

The astonished Indians, finding him apparently proof 
against their bullets, concluded that he was under the 
especial protection of the Great Spirit, and gave up their 
pursuit, The same year, while returning to Fort Edward 
from an expedition to watch the French and Indians near 
Ticonderoga, Putnam’s corps was surprised, and he him- 
self was captured and bound to a tree, where an Indian 
warrior amused himself by throwing a tomahawk at his 
head and informing him that when they got to their 
destination he would’ have the honor of being roasted 
alive, 

The tree to, which old Putnam was bound was between 
the contending parties, and He was for an hour or more 
exposed to a hot fire of bullets and arrows. At last the 
French and Indians were forced to retreat, taking their 
captive along. He was tied to a tree, and brush and dry 
bark heaped around him and set on fire. 

Putnam was past hope, when a French officer, named 
Molang, came up and discovered the deviltry of the In- 
dians, He instantly dashed upon the fire, scattering the 
burning stuff, cut the cords that held Putnam, and set 
him free from death—but not from captivity. He was 
taken to Montreal, where he was honorably treated, and 
subsequently exchanged. 

All this was in what is known as the French and Indian 
War. We know how, when he heard of the battle of Lex- 
ington, he left his plow in the field and hastened to 
Boston, riding sixty-eight miles in one day; and we know 
how well he behaved in the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

When Washington came to take command of the army, 
he had in his possession commissions for four major- 
generals; but on'y that for Putnam was promptly de- 
livered, there being dissatisfaction with the others, 
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In 1778 Putnam was commanding in Connecticut. The 
troops immediately under him were much disaffected from 
lack of pay, and a plan was tormed by the most of them 
to march directly to Hartford, where the General Assembly 
was in session, and demand relief. Partly by kindness 
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To oppose the strong English force, Putnam had not 
more than one hundred and fifty men and two iron field- 
pieces, with neither horses nor drag-ropes. He planted 
the guns on the high ground near the meeting-house 
and did what was possible to obstruct the enemy. 


FEEDING THE PONY. 


and partly by firmness, General Putnam pacified the mal- | 
contents and ended the trouble. 

In March, 1779, a body of fifteen hundred English 
troops, under Governor Tryon, made a foray in Connecti- 
cut. Putnam’s outpost was at Horse Neck—now West 
Greenwich—where he was informed of Tryon’s coming. 


When he saw that the British cavalry, supported by the 
infantry, were about to charge, he ordered his men to 
seek safety by flying into an adjoining swamp, where the 
horsemen could not get at them; and then, waving his 
sword in defiance, General Putnam suddenly wheeled his 
horse and plunged down an abrupt precipice nearly a 
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. hundred feet in height. The astonished British reined in 
their horses, not one of them daring to take the fearfal 
risk of sucharide, As Putnam went down he got one 
English bullet through his hat. 

The place down which the daring officer rode was fur- 
nished with rude stone steps, by means of which the 
people could get up to the top of the hill, on which their 
meeting-house stood. ‘‘ Putnam’s Leap ” was long one of 
the sights of the neighborhood, but it has pretty much 
passed away. 

Putnam rode on to Stamford, roused the available 
militia, and hung upon Tryon’s flanks for a time, captur- 
ing fifty prisoners. These he treated with great humanity, 
and soon after had them exchanged, Governor Tryon 
was so pleased with Putnam’s kindness to the prisoners 
that he sent him a letter of thanks, in which he alluded to 
the spoiling of his chapeau when he was riding down the 
precipice, and sent a promise to send him a suit of clothes 
in compensation. 

This was the last daring feat of a man who did not know 
what fear was. In the same Summer he had service in 
Pennsylvania, but in the Winter was taken with paralysis, 
and returned to his home. The motto on his tombstone 
is : ‘He dared to lead where any dared to follow.” 





SMUGGLING OPIUM. 


For five years had I sailed in the ship Formosa, in the 
capacity of first mate. She was an old China trader, and 
every trip that I made I saw splendid opportunities by 
which I could make money ; so I determined, on this oc- 
casion, the third trip of the Formosa, to leave her in 
Shanghai, and try my luck on the coast of China, My 
cousin, Ralph Hasty, was third mate of the ship, and 
when I made known my intentions for the future to him, 
he signified his willingness to leave the old ship also, and 
link his fortunes to mine. Accordingly, when we dropped 
anchor in the river, after the sails had been furled, the 
yards squared, ropes laid up; and the decks swept down, I 
approached the captain, and told him of my intentions. 
For a while he tried to dissuade me from leaving, but 
finding that my mind was fairly made up, he at last con- 
sented to let us both go, and within two hours after the 
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SMUGGLING OPIUM.—‘‘ MY MEN FOUGHT WELL, AND KEPT THEIR 
GROUND, AND THE BATTLE RAGED FIERCELY AROUND THE 
BOWS AND FORECASTLE OF THE ‘ ARIEL,’” 


arrival of the Formosa we found ourselves ashore, and at 
liberty to go or come at our pleasure. 

I was well acquainted with all the principal houses in 
Shanghai, and after securing accommodations at a good 
hotel, I proceeded at once to the office of Messrs. Owen & 
Co.; Ralph, of course, accompanied me. On a former oc- 
casion the principal of the firm made a proposition to me 
to enter into his employ, but not being prepared to leave 
the ship, I respectfully declined his offer, and he had told 
me that at any time I wanted a situation to call on him 
and he would assist me. 

I was now about to test the sincerity of his assertions; 
and entering his office, I was soon in close confab with 
Mr. Owen. I introduced my cousin to him, and made 
known my wants; and suffice it to say that in half an hour 
I found myself in command of a full-rigged clipper brig, 
with orders to proceed at oncs to Calcutta, there to take in 
a cargo of opium, and run to Macao, where a quantity of 
opium-boats would be on the lookout to receive us. Lib- 
eral pay and commissions were offered, and we both ac- 
cepted Mr. Owen’s proposal with many thanks, 

We went at once on board the brig, which was called 
the Ariel, and had but lately arrived from England, being 
built expressly for the trade. With her low black hull, 
tall rakish masts and immense square yards, she was a 
perfect model of nautical beauty. 

She was well armed, having two guns on a side, and a 
long brass thirty-two amidships. On the ferward part of 
the after-house boarding-pikes were arranged in racks, 
their steel points polished bright as gold. The mainmast 
was encircled by a row of cutlasses, ground sharp as a 
razor, while in a large armchest on the quarterdeck were 
several pistols, and cutlasses in any quantity. 

It was absolutely necessary for us at the time to be pre- 
pared at any moment to resist the attack of a Malay or 
Chinese pirate, and especially in the trade we were about 
to engage in, to be able to repel any assault that might be 
made upon us by the mandarin boats, whose duty it was 
to prevent the smuggling of opium into the country. 

The Emperor of China had issued an edict against 
bringing the article into the market, and the punishment, 
if caught, was severe—often death. But the deadly drug 
was eagerly sought after, and enormous sums paid ; and 
as it grew extensively in India, and could be purchased 
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reasonably, it geve rise to a large and lucrative trade. 
The southwest monsoons were blowing fresh at the time, 
and a long and tedious beat we had of it down the China 
Sea, It was an excellent opportunity, however, to try the 
fea qualities, as well as the sailing capacities, of the Ariel ; 
and in every respect she proved herself worthy of the 
name and reputation of being the fastest thing afloat on 
the China Sea, and would go to windward like a porpoise. 

We reached Culcutta in safety, without meeting any ad- 
venture worthy of being mentioned ; and taking in our 
opium, the chests were safely stowed, and the hatches 
secured and battened down. With a light wind we sailed 
down the river, and making all sail, I headed the Ariel for 
the Straits of Malacca. I have never before or since seen 
a vessel of the Ariel’s tonnage that carried the amount of 
canvas that she did ; so that we were prepared to show a 
clean pair of heels to any craft that might be disposed to 
make any inquiries, 

I had a crew of fifteen men, stout, able fellows, who 
were not afraid to face any kind of danger. I allowed 
them to amuse themselves in any way they fancied ; all 
that I required of them was to keep the Ariel in order, 
and make and take in sail when necessary. 

After we had beat to the northward of Singapore, it was 
all plain sailing. Being now fairly in the China Sea, we 
had the wind nearly aft ; and crowding on every stitch of 
canvas, I made the Ariel walk along like a humming-bird. 

We were now rapidly nearing the coast of China, and I 
thought it best to prepare against any attacks that might 
be made. ‘Tue pistols were loaded, cutlasses placed ready 
at hand, and boarding-nettings got up between the rigging, 
which could be stowed along the rail when not in use. 

We sighted the Ladrone Islands, which are but a short 
distance from Macao ; and Frank and myself were con- 
gratulating ourselves that our trip would soon be over 
without meeting a single obstacle. But, alas! we reckoned 
without our host, for at that instant the man on the look- 
out reported two boats in sight ; and, turning my glass in 
the direction pointed out, I saw two of the long, sharp 
mandarin boats approaching. 

Among those islands the breeze was light, and there was 
no opportunity to escape ; we had got to fight—it would 
never do to let those fellows take us. The boats were ap- 
proaching rapidly, their long oars fairly making them leap 
from the water. 

Loading up the long thirty-two, I trained it upon them, 
and, as the ball went skipping past them, they laid on 
their oars and held a consultation. 

In the meantime the men were all armed, and willing 
to defend the Ariel to the last gasp. I had loaded up the 
long gun, this time with musket-balls, also the broadside 
guns, and awaited the attack. It was not long before they 
were reinforced by another boat, each one crammed full of 
men ; with long, steady strokes they pulled toward us. 

We were now hopelessly becalmed, and our position be- 
came desperate. Iwas certain, if we fell into the hands of 
the wretches, that they would torture us to death by 
inches, and I had no more compunction about shooting a 
Chinaman than I would a mad dog. Many a sailor’s body 
have I seen floating down the river, while lying at anchor 
in Shanghai, murdered by the rascally Chinese boatmen 
for the sake of gaining a few coppers. 

I did not allow them to engage us at close quarters 
without speaking a few words of remonstrance through 
the medium of the long gun, and with so much effect that 
one boat was sunk and several men killed. The survivors 
swam to the other boats, and were taken in by their com- 
rades. 

Those two other boats now advanced rapidly to the 





attack, and pulled directly for the bows, where we could 
not bring a gun to bear upon them. One boat made for 
the starboard, the other for the port bow, and jumping 
into our head-gear, the Chinamen tried to force an entrance 
through our boarding-nettings. But we quickly picked 
them off with our rifles and pistols, and the long, deadly 
thrust of the boarding-pikes kept them at bay. 

With their sharp knives they endeavored to cut the net- 
tings, but before one of them could get a second cut, he 
was tumbled back wounded, dying and bleeding, into 
their boats, 

For a moment there was a lull in the conflict, and then, 
with a fierce rush, they cut and hacked a hole through 
the nettings, although a dozen fell in the attempt. My 
men fought well, and kept their ground, and the battle 
raged fiercely around the bows and top-gallant forecastle of 
the Ariel, 

With a boarding-pike in my hand, I skillfully kept the 
Chinamen at bay. Already I had slain three with my 
own hand, but they pressed us hard and fought like tigers. 
My men were getting tired, and the Chinamen in over- 
powering numbers were clustering on the forecastle; 
already were my men being forced back inch by inch, and 
the yelling fiends were following up their advantage, 
with the mandarin officer in the advance, cheering on his 
party. 

In an instant more we would be overpowered and food 
for the sharks, when a brilliant idea flashed through my 
brain, Rushing into the galley, I seized a burning brand 
from the cook’s stove, and in a voice of thunder, that was 
heard far above the din and roar of the battle, shouted : 

‘**Fall back, Ariels/ Retreat to the quarterdeck |” 

All hands heard it and obeyed, and as the Chinamen 
were rushing aft in pursuit, I let drive the contents of the 
long-gun amongst them. The gun was crammed to the 
muzzle with musket-balls, and it was fired almost into 
their very faces. The carnage was terrible ; their leader 
had fallen, and they huddled together wavering, and un- 
decided what todo. Drawing my cutlass, I shouted for 
my men to follow, and with a fierce charge we drove them 
like frightened sheep before us, and over they went pell- 
mell from our bows into their boats, 

A light breeze now filled our sails, and every rag was 
set to catch the wind that was stirring. The two mandarin 
boats dropped rapidly astern, glad to get out of our way ; 
but my blood was up, and I wasn’t going to let them off so 
easily. The breeze increased steadily till the Ariel was 
rushing through the water at the rate of nine knots. 
Taking in the light kites, I put the wheel hard down, and 
the Ariel came dancing round, and was soon close-hauled 
on the other tack. 

On rushed the brig with the speed of a swordfish, Tho 
Chinamen saw their danger, but too late to avoid it. With 
a terrible crash, followed by a yell of despair, the sharp 
cutwater of the Ariel struck the largest boat amidships, 
cutting her in two as clean as a knife could have done it. 

‘* Just look there!’ and Ralph pointed toward the main 
island, where four large mandarin boats were approaching. 

‘« Let them come ; we have a breeze now, and can laugh 
at them. If they do not disturb us, J will not harm them ; 
but if they injure a hair of our heads, they shall rue it, 
every mother’s son of them !” 

Once more I put the wheel hard down, and the Arie! 
hove in stays. 

‘‘T will keep her on her course now, and see if those 
fellows have learned wisdom by experience. I see tho 
other boat has joined them, and the men are probably tell- 
ing them the fate of their comrades,” 

“Ab, ha! they intend to try us again, as I live!” 
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shouted Ralph, and a six-pound ball whistled through the 
* mainsail, 

Tbe mandarin boats were flying through the water at a 
rapid rate, I could have easily up helm, and run away 
from them all; but my temper was aroused, and just so 
long as the Chinamen wanted to fight, I was bound to 
satisfy their pugnacious propensities, while my powder 
and balls lasted. 

Every now and then I would luff, allowing them to ap- 
proach nearer and nearer, They kept pegging away at me 
with their popguns, trying in vain to bring some of our 
top-hamper down about our ears; but in this they were 
disappointed. 

They succeeded at last in hitting us on the rail, and a 
shower of splinters flew around us, followed by a shout 
and yell from the Chinamen, 

“That shall be the last yelp from some of you curs!” 
And I jumped down on the main deck, walking forward to 
where the long thirty-two was. 

As soon as it was loaded I waved my hand to the man at 
the wheel to luff, and as the leach of the foretopsail began 
to lift I turned the gun on them and applied the match. 

A yell, mingled with shrieks and groans, followed the 
report ; and as the smoke cleared away two of the four 
boats had disappeared, and the fragments of oars, boats, 
arms and men floated on the surface of the sea, while the 
survivors were taken into the other two boats, which were 
soon in full retreat for the land. 

‘There !—in future they will let the Ariel alone when 
she passes this way; the Chinamen appear to have had 
enough of it, and they will not be apt to trouble us again 
in a hurry !” 

“No,” replied Ralph, ‘‘I don’t believe they will; but 
hadn’t we better put on the kites again ? for if the breeze 
should again die away, and we get becalmed, they might 
take us yet. You can’t place any dependence on the wind 
here.” 

**Yes, you may make all sail,” I replied ; and in a few 
minutes the Ariel was leaving the Ladrone Islands astern. 

The decks were washed down, the dead bodies thrown 
overboard, and I am happy to say that I did not lose a 
man, but had several wounded. Without further trouble 
I succeeded in running ioto Leristin Bay, where the fleet 
of opium-boats that are continually on the watch soon 
transferred our cargo to their own capacious holds. 

As soon as we were discharged I sailed for Shanghai, 
where I found that my brush with the Chinamen had 
made quite a sensation amongst the authorities ; but such 
things were common then, and, altogether, I was very well 
patisfied with my first attempt to run a cargo of opium. 
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Tux virgin forests of Yucatan are among the most im- 
penetrable in the world. The daring hunter who ventures 
to explore their dark depths has to trust to his ax to clear 
his path, and in some places even this useful tool is no 
match for the strong creeper-plants that bar his passage. 

Needless to remark that a night passed in one of these 
thick forests is not quite so comfortable as one passed in 
a New York hotel. 

As soon as the sun has disappeared beneath the horizon, 
the prelude to the nightly concert begins. Terrible and 
discordant sounds rend the air, and the hurried rush of 
ferocious animals resounds on every side. 

Thousands of dusky shadows cross each other in the 
dense nnderwood ; and fierce, bright eyes flash like stars 
across your path, . 





This going and coming of carniverous animals, tor- 
mented by hunger and thirst, seeming to fly from each 
other in dread, is a spectacle that no European and very 
few Americans behold without a feeling of apprehension, 
and even of terror. 

For the daring hunter, who has the courage to gaze upon 
this curious spectable in an unconcerned manner, it has a 
strange and fascinating attraction, 

You are in comparative security as long as panthers, 
wildcats, coyotes, pumas and hyenas are your only 
enemies ; but as soon as you notico a quiet sliding object 
advancing in your direction, beware! For you may be 
certain that the deadly enemy has espied you, and that & 
boa-constrictor, or cobra, or an anaconda, is upon your 
trail. 

A few months ago a friend of mine happened to find 
himself in this unenviable position. 

In company with a few Indian hunters, he had halted 
in the midst of one of the Yucatan forests. 

The camp had been pitched under the lee of a large 
rock ; a fire had been lighted, supper disposed of, and 
they were preparing to settle down for the night. 

On this particular night, M. de Sauveur—for that was 
the name of my friend—was totally unable to compose 
himself to sleep, 

But I will give the rest of the account in the traveler’s 
own words; 

‘* After many ineffectual attempts to compose myself to 
sleep, I at last managed to doze off, and was a victim toa 
terrible nightmare. I dreamed that an enormous serpent 
had crawled into the camp, and that it had managed to 
make its way to my side, and had coiled part of its body 
across my breast. 

“T distinctly felt its cold, slippery body moving upon 
my body, and thought its weight seemed to crush the 
breath out of me. I dared not move. 

** At last this feeling of suffocation was so great that I 
awoke with a start. May God protect me from another 
awakening of that sort! 

** It was not a dream. The horrible serpent was coiled 
upon my blanket, and the start I had given when realizing 
the situation had doubtless awakened the monster as well, 
for its great head was lifted up on high, seemingly search- 
ing for the person who had disturbed its sleep. 

‘The moon shone full upon its fierce black eyes ; and 
as they were fixed full upon mine, I felt such a sensation of 
horror that I fairly wished him to kill me and put me out 
of my misery. E 

‘* At last the fearful head dropped silently down upon 
the rest of the body, though the murderous eyes remained 
fixed upon mine, How long I remained in that position 
I never knew, but at daybreak the serpent quietly slid off 
my breast, and made its way into the forest. 

“To spring to my feet, seize my double-barreled gun, 
fire two shots at his head, was the work of two seconds ; 
the monster gave two convulsive bounds, and fell dead at 
the same moment that I fell insensible to the ground. 

‘‘ When I came to my senses I happened to look at my- 
self in my litttle traveling-glase, and thought the Indians 
had been covering my head with flour, as they generally 
do when a person is sunstruck ; but the bitter truth soon 
forced itself upon my mind—my hair had turned completely 
white! 

‘Everything tends to show that this must have been a 
young boa, or else it would have had the devouring in- 
stincts of its parents.” 

A full-sized boa would simply have crushed M. do 
Sanveur to pieces and then have devoured him. 

A Mexican paper, of August, gives a very interesting 
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account of the capture of one of these monster serpents. 
The following is the exact account of the event : 

One fine morning, a few days ago, some hunters who were 
exploring the woods in the neighborhood of Coatzacoalco, 
came across an enormous serpent quietly reposing in the 
sun. 

It was evident that he had just made a good meal, for 
his body was greatly swollen, showing that he had lately 


swollowed some large animal, The hunters immediately | 


tied a young ass to a neighboring tree, giving him rope 
enough to allow him to move about in perfect freedom. 
They then set a good dog upon the serpent, so as to 
awaken it and make it move about. 

The ruse succeeded, for, annoyed by the dog’s incessant 
barking, the serpent moved about uneasily, and at last 
turned its attention to the poor ass. The wretched animal 
tried in vain to escape, but lowering its head to the 
ground, the boa swiftly advanced, and with a powerful 


blow from its tail smashed the ass to the ground, killing it | 
; 


instantly. 


The boa then coiled itself around its prey, and looked ) 


around as if expectingsome intruder. Half an hour later, 
the boa began to cover the carcass with a kind of stinking 
saliva, and as soon as this operation was completed, it 
again took a good look around; for these serpents,are un- 
able to do harm until some time after its meal. The boa 
then coiled itself up and remained motionless for some 
time—indeed the hunters began to think that it was 
asleep ; but suddenly it recommenced the saliva operation, 
and then, opening its enormous mouth to its full extent, it 
began to swallow the carcass, beginning at what had once 
been the head. 

Unluckily for Mr. Boa, one of the poor ass’s legs 
caught against his gullct, and caused him some terrible 
contortions before it got clear. 

As soon as the huntérs perceived that the carcass was 
half-swallowed, they sprang from their hiding-places, and 
fired a volley at the animal’s tail, so as to make sure that 
it could do no harm. 

One of the hunters then placed a pistol to the animal’s 
head and fired. Unluckily the shot had been badly aimed, 
and the animal, though immovable, was not dead, for when 
the hunters attempted to handle it, the boa gave such a 
bound that it knocked them all sprawling upon the ground. 





It required the contents of four more rifles before the boa 
was finally quieted. 

Their first care was to measure the monster, and they 
| found that it was nearly fifty feet. In spite of its great 
| size, the boa was only a small one in comparison to one 
| that was killed at Tzcuimtha, the latter measuring fifty-six 
feet. 

The third of our snake stories is the one represented in 
our engraving, and is copied from a French paper. 

The men belonging to a French merchant vessel, called 
the Republique, had just finished discharging cargo while 
in the harbor of Sumatra, and so they resolved to ask the 
captain for forty-eight hours leave before beginning the 
work of reloading. 

The requisite permission was granted, and the men 
started away for the shore. One of them happening to 
have some friends on a plantation a little ,way from the 
town, prevailed upon one of his comrades to accompany 
him upon a visit to the said friends, They reached the 
plantation in safety, and were grandly received by the 
planter and his family. 

After dinner their host proposed that they should take a 
stroll in the woods. ‘‘But remember,” he said, quietly, 
‘*we must take some arms with us, for the woods are not 
| very safe. I'll take my rifle, while one of you can take an 
ax and the other my cutlass, for there is no knowing 
what may happen.” 

The three friends then started on their journey, smok- 
ing exquisite negritas, and admiring all they saw. 

The planter first showed them all over his estate, and 
then led them to a lake entirely surrounded by trees and 
wild plants, 

** What’s that ?” asked one of the sailors. 

**A wild hog, I suppose,” replied the planter. 
be afraid, they won’t hurt you.” 

**Seems more like a snake,” said the other sailor. 

** You're right,” exclaimed the planter, quickly ; ‘*let’s 
get out of this. I don’t like these places, and was foolish 
to bring you here.” 

**Right you are!” echoed the two sailors, 
ship.” 

They had scarcely uttered these words than they were 
confronted by an enormous boa. 

“Run for your lives !” cried the planter; and suiting 
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THREE SNAKE STORIES, —" UNWILLING TO DESERT A COMRADE, THE SECOND SAILOR VIGOROUSLY ATTACKED THE BOA.” 


the action to the word, the worthy man ran for his life, 
leaving the sailors to take care of themselves.’ 

In less time than it takes to write it, the boa had seized 
one of the sailors around the body and hurled him to} the 
ground. 

Unwilling to desert a comrade, the second sailor seized 
the ax and vigorously attacked the boa. Then began a 
terrible duel, in which, as luck would have it, the man 
came out victorious. 

The boa, terribly cut about the head, soon sank lifeless 
upon the ground ; but in his last agonies he had so terri- 





bly crushed his intended victim, that the rescuer had to 
cut him loose and carry him back to the plantation upon 
his shoulders. 

A doctor was soon sent for, and it was found that three 
of the man’s ribs were broken. The skin of the boa was 
long carried upon the Republique, and was exhibited with 
great pride to any person who visited the ship. 





FeverisH, anxious, expectant waiting robs the thing 
desired of half its pleasures, and wears upon the soul. 
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ABELARD AND HELOISE. 


Tr story of Heloise and Abelard is one of the saddest 
on record. lt is a true story of man’s selfishness and 
woman’s devotion and self-abnegation, If we wished for 
an allegory which should be useful to exhibit the bitter 
strife which has to be waged between the earthly and 
the heavenly, between passion and principle, in the 
noblest minds, we should find it provided for us in 
this painful history, We know all the particulars, for 
Abelard has written his own confessions, without screen- 
ing himself or concealing his guilt ; and several letters 
which passed between the lovers after they were separated, 
and devoted to the exclusive service of religion, have come 
down to posterity. 

Not alone the tragio fate of the offenders, but also their 
exalted worth and distinguished position, helped to make 
notorious the tale of their fall. Heloise was an orphan 
girl, eighteen years old, residing with a canon of Notre 
Dame, at Paris, who was her uncle and guardian. This 
uncle took great pains to educate her, and obtained for her 
the advantage of Abelard’s instructions, who directed her 
studies at first by letters. Her devotion to study rendered 
her remarkable among the ladies of Paris, even more than 
her beauty. ‘In fact,” Abelard himself informs us, ‘‘she 
was not insignificant ; in her abundance of learning she 
was unparalleled ; and because this gift is rare in woman, 
so much the more did it make this girl illustrious through 
the whole kingdom.” 

Abelard, though twice the age of Heloise, was a man of 
great personal attraction, as well as the most famous man 
of his time, as a rising teacher, philosopher and divine. 
His fame was then at its highest. Pupils came tohim by 
thousands. He was lifted up to that dangerous height of 
intellectual arrogance from which the scholar has often to 
be hurled with violence by a hard but kind fate, that he 
may not slip the true humility of wisdom. ‘* Where was 
found,” Heloise writes, “ the king or the philosopher that 
had emulated your reputation? Was there a village, a 
city, a kingdom, that did not ardently wish to see you ? 
When you appeared in public, who did not run to behold 
you? And when you withdrew, every neck was stretched, 
every eye sprang forward to follow you. The women, 
married and unmarried, when Abelard was away, longed 
for his return!” And, becoming more explicit, she con- 
tinues: ‘* You possessed, indeed, two qualifications—a tone 
of voice, and a grace in singing—whieh gave you the con- 
trol over every female heart. These powers were pecu- 
liarly yours, for I do not know that they ever fell, to the 
skare of any other philosopher. To soften by playful 
instruments the stern labors of philosophy, you composed 
several sonnets of love, and on similar subjects, These 
you were often heard to sing, when the harmony of your 
voice gave new charms to the expression. In all circles 
nothing was talked of but Abelard; even the most igno- 
rant, who could not judge of harmony, were enchanted by 
the melody of your voice. 
resist the impression.” S- the gi:l’s fancies come back to 
the woman, and it must have caused a pang in the fallen 
scholar to see how much his guilt had been greater than 
hers. 

It was a very thoughtless thing for Fulbert to throw 
together a woman so enthusiastic and a man so danger- 
ously attractive. In his eagerness that his niece’s studies 
should advances as rapidly as possible, he forgot the 
tendency of human instinct to assert its power over minds 
the most cultivated, and took Abelard into his house. A 
passionate attachment grew up between teacher and pupil ; 
reverence for the teacher on the one hand, interest in the 
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Female hearts were unable to | 








pupil on the other, changed into warmer emotions, Evil 
followed. What to lower natures would have seemed of 
little moment, brought to them a life of suffering and 
repentance, In his penitent confessions, no doubt con- 
scientiously enough, Abelard represents his own conduct 
as a deliberate scheme of a depraved will to accomplish a 
wicked design ; and such a terrible phase of an intellectual 
mind is real, but the circumstances in which the lovers 
were placed are enough to account for the unhappy issue. 

The world, however, it appears, was pleased to put the 
worst construetion upon what it heard, and even Heloise 
herself expresses a painful doubt, long afterward, for a 
moment, at a time when Abelard seemed to have forgotten 
her. ‘ Account,” she says, ‘‘ for this conduct, if you can, 
or must I tell you my suspicions, which are also the 
general suspicions of the world ? It was passion, Abelard, 
and not friendship, that drew you to me ; it was not love, 
but a baser feeling.” 

The attachment of the lovers had long been publicly 
known, and made famous by the songs which Abelard 
himself penned, to the utter neglect of his lectures and his 
pupils, when the utmost extent of the mischief became 
clear at last to the unsuspicious Fulbert. Abelard con- 
trived to convey Heloise to the nunnery of Argenteuil. 
The uncle demanded that a marriage should immediately 
take place ; and to this Abelard agreed, though he knew 
that his prospects of advancement would be ruined if the 
marriage was made public. Heloise, on this very account, 
opposed the marriage ; and, even after it had taken place, 
would not confess the truth, Fulbert at once divulged 
the whole, and Abelard’s worldly prospects were for ever 
blasted. Not satisfied with this, Fulbert took a most 
cruel and unnatural revenge upon Abelard, the shame of 
which decided the wretched man to bury himself as a 
monk in the Abbey of St. Denis. Out of jealousy and 
distrust, he requested Heloise to take the vail; and 
having no wish except to please her husband, she imme- 
diately complied, in spite of the opposition of her friends, 

Thus, to atone for the error of the past, both devoted 
themselves wholly to a religious life, and succeeded in 
adorning it with their piety and many virtues, Abelard 
underwent many sufferings and persecutions, Heloise first 
became prioress of Argenteuil; afterward, she removed 
with her nuns to the Paraclete, an asylum which Abelard 
had built and then abandoned. But she never subdued 
her woman’s devotion for Abelard. While abbess of tho 
Paraclete, Heloise revealed the undereurrent of earthly 
passion which flowed beneath the even piety of the bride 
of heaven, in a letter which she wrote te Abelard, on the 
occasion of an account of his sufferings, written by him- 
self to a friend, falling into her hands. In a series of 
lettters which passed between them at this time, she 
exhibits a pious and Christian endeavor to perform her 
duties as an abbess, but persists in retaining the devoted 
attachment of a wife for her husband, Abelard, some- 
what coldly, endeavors to direct her mind entirely to 
heaven ; rather affects to treat her as a daughter than a 
wife; and seems anxious to check those feclings toward 
himself which he judged it better for the abbess of tho 
Paraclete to discourage than to foster, Heloise survived 
Abelard twenty-one years. 

We have endeavored to state the bare facts of this tragic 
history, and feel bound, in conclusion, to warn the reader 
that Pope’s far-famed epistle of ‘* Heloise to Abelard” con- 
veys a totally erroneous notion of a woman who died a 
model of piety and universally beloved. She ever looked up 
toher husband with veneration, appreciating him asa great 
scholar and philosopher. She gave up everything on his 
account ; and though once, when a mere girl, she was 
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_ weak when she should have been strong, there is none of 
that sensuality traceab!e in her passionate devotion which 
is Pope’s pet idea, and which he pursucs with such 
assiduity. Perhaps the best passage in Pope’s poem is one 
in which he represents Heloise as describing the melan- 
choly of her convent’s seclusion. We subjoin it as a speci- 
men of the poem, without being very vain of it : 

* The darksome pines, that o’er yon rocks reclined, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind; 
The wandering streams thut shine between the hills, 
The grots that echo to the tinkling rills; 

Tho dying gales that pant upon the trees, 
The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze; 
No more these scenes my meditation aid; 

Or lull to rest the visionary maid. 

But o'er the twilight groves and dusky caves, 
Long sounding isles, and intermingling graves, 
Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence and a dread repose: 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 
Shades every flower, and darkens every green; 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And wreaths a browner horror on the woods.” 


ORIENTAL INDIFFERENCE TO LIFE, 

Tr needs a very long time and much bitter experience to 
teach a Enropean how lightly an Oriental stakes his life, 
how quietly he pays forfeit when he loses, Be it a savage 
foe or a remorseless climate against which he plays, the 
low caste Hindoo will wager death and torment for a few 
copper coins. I had a bheestie in that war, who was 
invalided for frost-bite, and probably lost both his feet, 
while all the time he was carrying in his knapsack the good 
English boots and long warm stockings I had given him. 
These he meant to sell, putting them on only when sure to 
see me; but he waited to secure a higher price. And he 
tramped barefoot, he slept in cottom cloths, when the 
thermometer fell below zero, until he sacrificed his limbs, 
perhaps his life. Playing the same stakes against a human 
enemy, the Hindoo is still more reckless. 


WARFARE IN “CHIVALROUS” TIMES, 
One instance of promiscuous slaughter is remarkable 
for the high esteem to which it sometimes raised its chief 
perpetrator. In the famous war between the citizens of 
Ghent and the Earl of Flanders, there was no worse epi- 
sode than when the Lord d’Anghien took the town of 
Grammont by storm one fine Sunday in June, and 
showed no mercy to man, woman or child. Old people 
and women were burned in their beds, and the town, 
being set on fire in more than two hundred places, was 
reduced to ashes, even the churches included. ‘Fair 
son,” said the Earl of Flanders, greeting his returning 
relative, ‘‘ you are a valiant warrior, and, if it please God, 
will be a gallant one; for you have made a handsome be- 
ginning.” History cannot but rejoice that the young 
duke’s first feat of arms was also his last, and that, not 
many days later, he lost his life in a skirmish. 

Of course, all persons found within a town taken by 
assault were by the rule of war liable, and all the male 
adults likely, to bo killed, Only by a timely surrender 
could the besieged cherish any hope for their lives or for- 
tunes; and even the offer of a surrender might be re- 
fused, and an unconditional submission be insisted on 
instead. 

There is no darker blot on the character of Edward ITI. 
than the savage disposition he displayed when, with re- 
spect to the brave defenders of Calais, he was only re- 





strained from exercising his strict war 1ight of putting 
them to death by the representations made to him of the 
danger he might incur of an equally sanguinary retaliation 
in the future, 

There was in general a strong feeling against making 
ladies prisoners of war ; nor could the French ever forgive 
England for allowing the soldiers of the Black Prince to 
take prisoner the Duchess of Bourbon, mother to the 
King, and to obtain a ransom for her release. To the 
French appears to have been due whatever advance was 
made in the more humane treatment of prisoners. Both 
the Spaniards and Germans were wont to fasten their 
prisoners with iron chains; but of the French, Froissart 
says, expressly: ‘*‘ They neither imprison their captives nor 
put on them shackles and fetters, as the Germans do, in 
order to obtain a better ransom—curses on them for it! 
They are without pity or honor, and ought never to receive 
any quarter. The French entertained their prisoners well 
and ransomed them courteously, without being too hard 
with them.” In this spirit Bertrand du Gueselin let his 
English prisoners go at large on their parole for their 
ransom, a generosity toward their foes which the English 
on occasion knew how to requite. 

Froissart gives one striking illustration of the greater 
barbarity of the Spaniards toward their prisoners, which 
should not be forgotten in endeavoring to form a general 
estimate of the character of the military type of life in the 
palmiest days of chivalry. In a war between Castile and 
Portugal, whenever the Castilians took any prisoners they 
tore out their eyes, tore off their arms and legs, and in 
such a plight sent them back to Lisbon. It speaks highly 
for the conduct of the Lisboners that they did not retaliate 
such treatment, but allowed their prisoners every comfort 
they could expect in their circumstances. 


HOW MARSHAL SOULT OBTAINED HIS MURILLO, 


Or the thirteen Murillos which Marshal Soult managed 
to collect in Spain, one of them, an ‘“‘ Immaculate Concep- 
tion,” at the Marshal’s sale in May, 1852, was bought by 
the French Government for 586,000 francs ! 

There is an amusing story of the circumstances under 
which Soult secured his prize. In his pursuit of Sir John 
Moore he overtook two Capuchin friars, who turned out, 
as he suspected them to be, spies. On hearing that there 
were some fine Murillos in the convent to which they 
belonged, he ordered them to show him the way to it, 
Here he saw the Murillo in question, and offered to pur- 
chase it. All to no purpose, till the prior found that the 
only way to save the lives of his two brethren was to come 
to terms. 

‘* But,” said the prior, ““we have had 100,000 francs 
offered for it,” . : 

‘“*T will give you 200,000 franos,” was the reply, and the 
bargain was concluded. 

**You will give me up my two brethren ?” asked thé 
prior. 

“Oh,” said the marshal, very politely, ‘if you wish to 
ransom them it will give me the greatest pleasure to meet 
your wishes, The price is 200,000 francs,” 

The prior got his friars, but lost his picture, 


NEWPORT’S WONDERFUL FLOWERS, 

Wuere else do roses grow so near the sea that the salt 
spray falls upon them, and grow so wondrously as in the 
Bancroft rose-garden ? If ‘‘love begets love,” it is not at 
all strange that the great historian calls his own the finest 
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rose-garden in the land. He will poirt out and call by 
name for you a hundred varieties growing in one bed. An 
interesting fact is that, besides this famous garden, and 
almost through it, with no fence guarding it, runs a public 
path, open to all the world ; yet never a flower has been 
molested, never a bit of the fruit, which grows there also, 
has been touched. You may surprise Mr. Bancroft him- 
self among his treasures almost any hour on a June day ; 
but he keeps no guard, and trusts us all implicitly, and if 
he sees a wistful look come into your eyes as they wander 
over his roses, he is very likely to gather an armful and 
bring them 
to the path = = 
and give / 
them to you, / 
stranger 
though you 
are. 
To two | 
things New- | 
port owes its | 
floral beauties | 
| 
| 


—to the hu- 
midity of the 
atmosphere 
and to the 
care of its 
florists and | 
gardeners. 
The Eastern 
workman lay- 
ishes no more 
time and skill 
on the textile 
fabric, which 
grows under | 
his hands, | 
than did the | 
gardener here | 
last year, whu 
faithfully 
copied an 

‘Oriental 
carpet and 
spread it 
upon a New- 
portlawn. It 
was a marvel 
—this floral 
“prayer 
rug,” with its 
artistic, sub- 
dued, yet rich 
coloring of 
the East. Its 
hues harmon- 
ized to a per- 
fection that was almost incredible, when one reflected that 
it was made up of thousands of growing plants; and all 
Summer long it was carefully kept in this state of perfec- 
tion. Looking down from the height of an upper 
window, the deception was complete, so closely did it im- 
itate a Turkish carpet. 

Last Summer, on another lawn—belonging to a Bosto- 
nian—there grew a quotation from Shakespeare, every 
letter as perfectly outlined as the best draughtsman might 
do it with pencil or brush, The rarest of plants were em- 
ployed, and the effect was exceedingly beautiful. Neither 
of these lawn decorations, though without doubt the finest 
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of the kind ever attempted in America, was as surprising 
or as effective as a similar embroidery in flowers which I 
once saw in France. This was in thefform of a lady’s 
necklace, of course, greatly exaggerated in size, so that it 
covered a large piece of lawn. A slender chain of golden 
blossoms lay upon the grass, fastened with a clasp of 
amethyst. From this chain depended pendants, each rep- 
resenting some precious stone set round with other stones, 
or in a filigree of yellow leaves. It was copied from a ver- 
itable necklace in a famous collection of jewels, All the 
plants used in this feature of landscape gardening are low- 

growing, 80 

that the sur- 

| 


ia ieee 


face is com- 
pact and 
smooth, and 
but little 
raised above 
the closely 
cut grass. 
The words 
“Ocean 
House” have 
in this man- 
ner lain upon 
the terrace 
before the 
hotel of that 
name at New- 
port for two 
Summers, 
Soon at New- 
port we shall 
see a sight, 
the like of 
which I 
doubt ever 
has been seen 
in our coun- 
try—an acre 
or more of 
rare Holland 
tulips in 
blossom; 
such a wealth 
of blazing, 
glowing color 
as one must 
look upon to 
appreciate 
and realize. 
Nearly half a 
million bulbs, 
imported 
from Haar- 
lem, have 
been set out 
close together on this piece of land, lying in the middle 
of the tract recently purchased by the Boston syndicate. 
This is an experiment, If successful, and the bulbs can 
be raised in Newport, it will no longer be necessary to 
bring them from Holland, which country now supplies 
the world. 





Ir is more honorable to acknowledge our faults than to 
boast of our merits. 

Tue first step to self-knowledge is self-trust. Nor can 
we attain to any knowledge except by a like process. 
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THE RECTOR, —‘‘SHE SAT AT HIS FEET, LIKE A BABY OF FIVE, AND LOOKED UP, on! so EARNESTLY, INTO HIS TRUTHFUL EYES, 
AND IMPLORED HIM TO HELP HER—MAKE HER BETTER,’’— &%E NEXT PAGE, 
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THE GREEN GNOME.* 
A MELODY. 


RING, sing! ring, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells! 

Chime, rhyme! chime, rhyme! through the dales and dells! 
Rhyme, ring! chime, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells! 

Chime, sing! rhyme ring! over flelds and fells! 


And I gallop’d and I gallop’d on my palfrey white as milk; 

My robe was of the sea-green woof, my serk was of the silk; 

My hair was golden yellow, and it floated to my shoe; 

My eyes were like two harebells bathed in little drops of dew 

My palfrey, never stopping, made a music sweetly bient 

With the leaves of Autumn dropping all around me as I went; 
And I heard the bells, grown fainter, far behind me peal and play, 
Fainter, fainter, fainter, fainter, till they seemed to die away; 

And beside a silver runnel, on a little heap of sand, 

I saw the green Gnome sitting, with his cheek upon his hand; 
Then he started up to see me, and he ran with cry and bound, 

And drew me from my palfrey white, and set me on the ground, 

Oh, crimson, crimson were his locks, his face was green to see, 

But he cried, **Oh, light-haired lassie, you are bound to marry me!” 
He clasped me round the middle small, he kissed me on the cheek, 
He kissed me once, he kissed me twice—! could not breathe or speak; 
He kissed me twice, he kissed me thrice—but when he kissed again, 

I called aloud upon the name of Him who died for men! 


Ring, sing! ring, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells! 

Chime, rhyme! chime, rhyme! through the dales and dells! 
Rhyme, ring! chime, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells! 

Chime, sing! rhyme, ring! over flelds and fells! 

Oh, faintly, faintly, faintly, calllng men and maids to pray, 

So faintly, faintly, faintly, rang the bells far away; 

And when I named the Blessed Name, as in our need we can, 

The ugly green, green Ghome became a tall and comely man! 
His hands were white, his beard was gold, his eyes were black as sloes, 
His tunic was of scarlet woof, and silken were his hose; 

A pensive light from Fatryland still linger’d on his cheek. 

His voice was like the running brook when he began to speak: 
“Oh, you have cast away the charm my stepdame put on me; 
Seven years I dwelt in Fatryland, and you have set me free! 

Oh, I will mount the palfrey white, and ride to kirk with thee, 
And, by those little dewy eyes, we twain will wedded be!” 

Back we gallop’d, never stopping, he before and I behind, 

And the Autumn leaves were dropping, red and yellow in the wind, 
And the sun was shining clearer, and my heart was high and proud, 
As nearer, nearer, nearer, rang the kirk bells sweet and loud, 
And we saw the kirk before us, as we trotted down the fells, 
And nearer, clearer, o’er us, rang the welcome of the bells! 


Ring, sing! ring, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells! 

Chime, rhyme! chime, rhyme! through the dales and dells! 
Rhyme, ring! chime, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells! 

Chime, sing! rhyme, ring! over Helds and fells! 


THE RECTOR. 
By R. A. LEA. 
CuarTer I, 

Yes! he was handsome, tall, well-made, and decidedly 
a fine man. I was obliged to own it, sitting in my pew in 
church, on the last day of the old year, critically studying 
our new rector, as he read the prayers in a deep, powerful 
voice, for the prayers were read, not intoned. The parish 
had been in a great state of excitement as to the possible 
changes a young and energetic man might make in our 
time-honored, old-fashioned service. 

I was alone, my mother being too delicate to venture out 
in the Winter, and al‘hough I listened to the rector’s 
voice, my thoughts wandered to the olden days, that 
seemed so far off, yet it was but a few short months since 
my dear father’s death, when we left London and the 
luxury of wealth, to economize in Rosedale, and try and 
live upon little more than the fortune my mother was wont 
to spend upon dress, 

Yhe rector in the pulpit, I noticed with pleasure he had 
no written sermon ; he seemed earnest and slightly pom- 
pous, alike large in manner and person. Owing to his 








* From ‘* Ballads of Life, Love and Humor.” By Robert Buchanan, ; 





north-country speech, his pronunciation of some few 
words was peculiar. 

Watching the firm month, noting the straight, thick eye- 
brows, my verdict was ‘‘ Uncompromising, ambitious and 
aggressive.” Howcame hein the Church ? Church mili- 
tant should be for this man armed at all points; and so I 
sat speculating, until my attention was arrested, and I 
thought more of what he was saying than of what he was. 

The service over, I hastened home. 

**How do you like the new rector ?” was my mother’s 
first question. 

**He is very handsome,” I replied, unhesitatingly—‘a 
kind of Pope Hildebrand, sure to be spoiled by the wor- 
ship of all these silly geese, He’s not the sort to be 
snapped up, as that poor, simple curate was who married 
Miss Bounce, because he hadn’t the pluck enough to say 
No when she proposed, Mr, Armstrong would have said 
No very decidedly.” 

**How you rattle on, Alice, dear! Do you think he will 
cal? Ido so dread seeing strangers.” 

‘*Never fear, mother mine—he’ll only call on the big 
wigs! Your widow’s mite won’t buy so much as a brick 
for his new steeple! He won’t trouble us!” 

** Does he preach well, and was the church full ?” 

**Crowded, and blind hero-worship written on every 
upturned woman’s face of the congregation, as they rever- 
entially listened to the oracle. I must allow that he 
preaches well, and has a magnificent voice.” 

**You must allow !” my mother repeated. ‘* Dear child 
——Ah, me! youth is very hard and uncompromising.” 

**Don’t say that, mother mine,” 

**Yes, dear; because Mr. Armstrong happens to be 
good-looking, well-off, a bachelor, and all the young 
ladies in Rosedale are ready to fall in love with him, you 
are most unreasonably prejudiced against him,” 

**Oh, dear, no! only I am sick of the praises of our 
clerical Phoenix.” 

I left mamsie placidly knitting, her armchair drawn near 
the fire, yet not too far from the window but that the 
wintry sunbeams might cover her with a pale glory. 

Throwing off my bonnet, I wrapped a shawl around me, 
and went into the garden to gather the few flowers still in 
bloom. A bunch of Christmas roses in my hand, and 
singing ‘‘’Tis the Last Rose of Winter,” burst into the 
room, to start back in dismay, seeing a gentleman sitting 
near my mother. He rose, and bowing, held out his hand, 
It was the rector, 

What with the surprise and the cold air, I blushed. 

** Miss Fortescue, I presume? I was explaining to your 
mother that I have a claim upon your friendship—your 
father and mine were at Cambridge together, You see, 
we ought to be friends.” 

He held my hand in his, and the neat little preface gave 
me time to recover my composure, the more that mother 
added : 

“Tis most kind of Mr. Armstrong to call. Iam a sad 
invalid, and can see very few people; friends we have 
none, for we are newcomers, and almost strangers in your 
parish,” 

**How dull you must find a suburb after London! 
Half-town, half-country, like a Liberal Conservative, 
meaning neither one thing nor the other. I was hoping 
that Miss Fortescue would help me in my new duties, by 
giving me the carte du pays, and some slight knowledge of 
my parishioners,” 

** Indeed, no !” I hastily replied, 
hope you won’t wish to make me useful, 
visiting and schools and——” 

** Alice !” mamsie interrupted, in a warning voice. 


*“‘T know no one, I 
I hate district 
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“Too ornamental to be useful,” Mr, Armstrong re- 
marked, a laugh ill-covering a sneer, 

I hated him, and must have turned white with indigna- 
tion, and the more that I had brought it upon myself. 

‘*‘Mrs, Wade, the curate’s wife, will gladly tell you all 
and more than you require. She is a walking chronicle of 
the small sayings and doings of Rosedale,” 

**Did you help with the church decorations ?” he in- 
quired, with an admiring glance at my Winter nosegay. 

**No; I have no taste—no call, I mean—for that sort of 
thing. Shall I ring for tea, mother?” 

“Do, dear ; and perhaps Mr. Armstrong will take 
some,” 

Tea was brought, and I poured out and handed the tea 
and toast, and meekly waited upon the rector, while he 
chatted pleasantly with my mother, not again looking at 
or addressiag me, except to ask for more sugar. 

I felt grateful for his ready kindness to her, but could 
not forgive him on my own account, 

He left, promising to call again. Mamsie had enjoyed 
the change ; she missed more than she allowed the pleas- 
ant circle of genial friends, the sparkling conversation of 
the clever talkers who gathered round us and formed our 
London coterie, 





Cuarter II, 


Tue rector kept his word, and often dropped in to see 
us. When the twilight shadows were deepening, and 
mother and I were idly sitting over the fire, we heard his 
ring and well-known step, and although I was frequently 
prickly and disagreeable, insensibly I felt drawn to him, 
and at times was dimly conscious that the sympathy of 
friendship was ripening into a warmer feeling. 

This pleasant life lasted until my cousin, Lady Everest, 
a young widow, came to stay with us, Fascinating and 
lovely, delicate and graceful, with an exceedingly small 
figure, she was a diamond edition of beauty. 

She dressed well and fashionably, and where nature 
failed, unscrupulously called art to her assistance. Her 
creed was to make the best of everything and everybody, 

La blonde Blanche was a dangerous flirt. She voted 
Rosedale dull, and not a decent man in the place, until 
Sunday, when she accompanied me to church, 

** How deliciously grand-looking the parson is!” was her 
flippant observation, ‘Pity he’s not in the cavalry. 
What a swell he’d be on horseback! Does he ride ?” 

‘He dees,” I said, curtly. 

** Does he visit auntie ?” 

‘*He does,” I remarked again. 

“Oh!” 

Blanche was silent during the remainder of the walk, 
probably organizing plans for the coming assault. 

The campaign was short and successful, Blanche Ev- 
erest was perfectly bewitching, nor could John Armstrong 
imagine her to be a frivolous, heartless flirt, She sat at 
his feet—morally and physically—flouncing down on a 
low stool, like a baby of five, and tossing back her glit- 
tering mane (‘heavy golden tresses” he called them), 
looked up, oh! so earnestly into his truthful eyes, and im- 
plored him to help her—make her better. What books 
should she read? How could she help in the parish— 
teach in the schools, visit the poor old bedridden women 
—anything to help her neighbor, and, in so doing, help 
herself to a more useful, broader, more beautiful life ? 
She was heartily weary of the round of empty frivolity 
and worldly gayety, etc., etc. 

Mr. Armstrong fell into the snare, and set to work in 
earnest to convert my fair and dangerous little cousin., 





At last Lady Everest’s visit came to an end, and I con- 
sented to go with her to London for a few days. 

My mother wished me to have change, and I, too, longed 
to be away, 





Carter III. 


Lavy Evenest’s house in town was a tiny, old-fashioned 
one, opposite Kensington Gardens, and the broad walk 
bordered by magnificent elms, 

The drawing-room, hung with pale-blue satin, was fur- 
nished with low couches and lounging-chairs of Amboyna 
wood and gold; a wealth of knick-knacks recalled the 
memories of her frequent sojournings abroad, and in 
every available nook and corner flowering shrubs were 
placed, and the air was fragrant with the scent of hot- 
house flowers, 

One afternoon Blanche was lounging lazily on a couch, 
reading a French novel, I plunged in the double enjoy- 
ment of a new poem and an easychair, when the Rever- 
end Mr, Armstrong was announced, 

“Gracious! the bishop !” Blanche exclaimed — that 
being the preferment she had bestowed upon him in our 
confidential talks. 

Quietly slipping the French book under the sofa- 
cushion, she gracefully rose to welcome him. 

I started to my feet. I saw his lip curl, as, looking 
around, he said : 

** What a fairy palace you inhabit, Lady Everest! Such 
a contrast to my den, or to your cozy fireside,” he added, 
turning tome. ‘Quite a Castle of Indolence! And how 
many mirrors—one, two——” 

** Don’t trouble yourself,” Blanche interrupted ; ‘‘ there 
are only six in this room. I like to see pretty things 
around me, and that is why I like to look into my mirrors 
—comprenez vouz ?” 

Her smile broke into a ringing laugh at his mystified 
expression. 

** Don’t look so black and cross, please ; I’d no idea you 
were in town. When did you come ?” 

** Yesterday. Only for a few days.” 

While I was asking about my mother, Blanche consulted 
her engagement-book, and exclaimed, in an imperutive 
voice: 

**You must dine with me on Monday. Don’t say no; 
I'll never forgive you. You see, I’m a backslider since 
leaving dear Rosedale, and yoy find me wallowing in 
luxury; but I can’t become a reformed character all at 
once,” 

She looked irresistibly pretty, and of course he accepted 
—indeed, he seemed rather to enjoy the comfortable 
luxury, and staid until the clock struck seven, when he 
started up with an apology for his visitation. 

** At what hour do you dine on Monday ?” he asked. 

** Eight o’clock,” my cousin replied. 

‘London hours !” he ejaculated, as he left; whereupon 
Blanche indulged in a prolonged series of yawns, 

“Fortunately, we don’t dine out to-night; pastoral 
visits are nice, but one may have too much of a good 
thing. Mind, Alice, on Monday we shall have a severe 
dinner, and make the most of having the cloth, I'll 
throw in some heavies, and prune the rich fancy running 
riot in this room and the boudoir.” 

** What an arch-flirt you are, dear! Would you marry 
him ?” I asked, anxiously. 

**Marry him! Ishould be like un diable dans un benitier. 
Fancy me cutting out flannel petticoats, making shirts, 
and presiding gracefully over a soup-kitchen. I could 
never do Goody !” 
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‘*Then why don’t you tell 
him so ?” 

**Don’t ,ou scald your 
pretty fingers in my kail,” 
and Blanche left to dress for 
dinner, 

On Monday I was struck 
with the change in the rooms. 

*“‘Chaste and _ elegant,” 
Blanche said, answering my 
astonished look. 

“So you are, dear,” I will- 
fully remarked. 

Blanche looked charming 
in black velvet and lace, 
bright diamonds glittering in 
her golden hair. 

The room had undergone a 
change as if by magic, The 
artistic litter of pretty, un- 


, 
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tidy things had vanished; the yellow, paper-eovered French 
novels had given place to Doré’s ‘‘ Dante” and ‘‘ Gems of Art’’; 
pure white camellias filled the vases, and the exuberant light 
and coloring was judiciously toned down and lowered, 

**She must love him,” I reflected, when Blanche remarked : 

**Mind, the reverend takes you down to dinner; and don’t 
let him absorb me afterward; I have something else in view. 
You sit near Captain Lennox.” 

What a sphinx she was ! 

**Don’t set me the herculean task of retaining and amusing 
your admirers,” I bitterly retorted. 

**You ought to be grateful, Alice, I believe you like him 
yourself. Pin up this curl for me, there’s adear! Félicie has 
no taste.” 

I did so in silence, Blanche rattling on the while. 

**T bet the parson comes first—oh, don’t let me forget to ask 
him to say grace. It’s rather nice having one’s chaplain, isn’t 
it ?” 

Before I could answer her senseless chatter, Lord Maybury 
was announced ; other guests followed quickly. Mr. Armstrong 
was the last to arrive, Together we went to dinner. He talked 
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Ses, pleasantly, but his thoughts 

\ were not with me ; he watched 
every movement, every word, 
of Blanche, and all my efforts 
at small-talk hung fire, 

I was very angry with him 
for not seeing how unworthy 
she was, as she sat in the in- 
solence of her beauty, flirting 
with the old peer, whose arm 
she had taken (and whose 
hand, on dit, she might have 
had), and the handsome young 
Count di Spina, who sat on 
her left, and to whom she 
had assigned a colorless girl 
of sweet sixteen, too shy to 
talk any language but her 
own, and very little of that ; 
still my lady rattled on in 
fluent, if not in choice, Italian. 

My heart ached for John 
Armstrong. The dinner over, 
and once more in the drawing- 
room, I was mindful of my 
cousin’s injunction, and did 
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imy best to attract him, but in vain, until I bethought me 
of the photograph album. We turned over one, dedicated 
solely to Blanche—her Book of Beauty. In it she ap- 
peared in every variety of attitude and costume, 

John silently passed them over, until I pointed to a 
lovely vignette, recalling one of Greuze’s sweet heads, 
His face softened as he gazed fixedly at it. HowI longed 
to be beautiful !” 

*“*Do sing me an Irish ballad,” Lord Maybury was 
saying, while the count begged for a Neapolitan canzo- 
netta, On her way to the piano, Blanche bent toward Mr. 
Armstrong. I 
heard her say, 
in a very low 
voice : 

**Tt shall be 
your favorite, 
‘I’m Wearin’ 
Awa’, Jean.’” 

The sad 
words floated 
on the air, 
filling the 
hushed si- 
lence with 
their plain- 
tive sorrow. 
Tears rose to 
my eyes as I 
listened to 
the silvery 
voice dying 
away in a 
low, mournful 
wail. 

Suddenly 

the singer 
dashed into 
the brilliant 
bravura, ‘Una 
voce poco fa,” 
the birdlike 
voice _revel- 
ing in the 
jiorituri and 
roulader of 
Rossini’s mas- 
terpiece. All 
were loud in 
their praises 
and thanks 
when Blanche 
left the piano ; 
and so the 
weary evening 
passed away, 
the guests re- 
tiring at a much earlier hour than was their wont, gener- 
ally, on such occasions, 





Cnrapter IV. 


Earty next morning I was roused from an unrefreshing 
sleep by a telegram recalling me to Rosedale. 

My mother was worse, and the doctors assured me her 
only chance of life was in leaving England at once for the 
South. They sent her away to die. 

I pass over the months of wearying anxiety until I was 
left alone and almost penniless in astrangeland. Isought 
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for and obtained a situation as governess. We traveled 
constantly from place to place, and I heard only at rare 
intervals from my Cousin Blanche. 

Sorrow had softened me; and, more charitable than in 
the days of my uncompromising youth, I found myself 
clinging to my only relative, and acknowledging the fascin- 
ation of her quick wit and kindly nature, 

Two years had passed, when I received a letter from my 
solicitor, containing the news that a small sum of money 
had been left me by an unknown uncle (the scapegrace of 
the family), a brother of my father’s. The fortune was not 
much, but to 
me it was 
ev erything— 
independence. 
As the glori- 
ous idea 
flashed upon 
me, I deter- 
mined forth- 
with to start 
for England, 
and wrote to 
Blanche, ask- 
ing her to 
engage rooms 
for me in Vic- 
toria Street. 


Oh, to be 
once more in 
England, to 


meet the old 
friends once 
more! My 
day-dreams 
were full of 
my new life— 
how I should 
gratify my 
taste in fur- 
nishing my 
nest with 
com fortable 
old- fashioned 
furniture and 
hangings ino 
les couleurs 
dégradées, and 
sage-greens. 

On my ar- 
rival I was 
affe c tionately 
greeted by 
my charming 
cousin, and 
obliged to 
promise to 
stay with her while the flat was being put in readiness. 
Blanche herself looked not a day older. No care had 
ruffled the smooth surface of her life’s calm sea, but the 
drawing-room struck me as a shade less gorgeous than of 
yore ; its Summer dress of chintz and lace curtains looked 
airy and cool; from the open windows the fragrant scent 
of mignonette came, and the light was agreeably tempered 
bya sunshade, Coming in from the afternoon glare and 
the dust, the lounging-chair into which I sank seemed a 
very haven of rest, 

‘*Don’t you find me changed, dear ?” Blanche inquired, 

‘Not at all,” I replied ; ‘‘just the same,” 
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**Not altered for the better ?’—this in a very demure 
tone, 

“Let mo have a good look; perhaps you are a trifle 
more matronly and severe.” 

I noticed that the fluffy light hair was banded smoothly 
from the low forehead, and twisted simply in a great 
knot. 


**Ah!” my cousin said, with a sigh, stroking the folds of | 


her rich gray silk gown; ‘‘and my dress, dear; quite 
Quaker-like simplicity.” 

**Well done, simplicity !” I quoted, adding, ‘* What 
have you done with your frisettes and your curls, and your 
plaits, and your—your—you know? What does it all 
mean ?”” 

** That I am going into the Church.” 

**Nonsense! You a Sister of Mercy ?” 

**Mercy! No! La, dear, I’m going to be married !” 
**Married, and to whom ?” 

**To the bishop.” 

** Colonial ?” I asked, much relieved. 

** Why, Alice, don’t you remember Brother Armstrong ? 
used to call him the bishop. He’s the Dean of St. Arne. 
always knew he’d succeed.” 

All the blood left my cheeks; I felt faint. 

** What a fool I am!” she muttered. 

I broke down, and, after a violent fit of tears, I kissed 
Blanche, and, without a word, went off to my room to be 
alone with my misery. 


_ 


CuarTer VY. 


BuancueE delicately contrived I should not meet John. 
She did not ask him to dinner, and I managed to be out 
when he paid his regular visit. 

**Once a week, dear, you know, I take him in!” she 
laughingly remarked tome, ‘I couldn’tstand it oftener; 
it would interfere with my daily duties.” 

The most important of these consisted in practicing for 
a concert to be given by the Duchess of Ardmore, in aid 
of the funds of the Woman’s Rights and Wrongs Co- 
operative Association, Unlimited—I quote Blanche. 

She was to sing a duet with her old admirer, the Count 
di Spina, andasolo, From early dawn to dewy eve she 
practiced. 

As the eventful day approached, Blanche became more 
absorbed, going off to the last rehearsal in great excite- 
ment. 

On her return she found me ready to start (John was 
expected). Eagerly showing me the programms, she ex- 
claimed : 

**Aren’t they sweet?” They were embellished with 
portraits of the performers, ‘‘Isn’t it a good idea—photo- 
graphs ? 

I gazed in astonishment at the cards, 

“Tickets, one guinea each, and at St. Mary’s Hall! 
Why, it’s a public concert. And your portrait, dear 
Blanche, and looking like a French actress! Oh! don’t 
let them have your portrait.” 

_ “Don’t be ridiculous, Alice! ‘You are so collet monté.” 

“Does Mr. Armstrong know it ?’ I gasped—the old, 
familiar name coming to my lips. 

“‘Yes—no ; I am not sure if I told him,” 

**Doesn’t he object ?” 

**T should hope not.” 

Hastily throwing down the programme, she turned to 
leave the room, pausing momentarily to look at herself in 
the glass. 

“I must take off this delicious bonnet, 
bear it ; he’s no taste, Isn’t it becoming 


John can’t 


9” 
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Ow my return, Blanche called me to her room. 

**Such a scene,” she began. “I hate men. John posi- 
tively forbids my singing to-morrow. Isn’t it a shame— 
Puritanical nonsense, to which he expects me to knock 
under,” 

**I am so sorry,” I gently said, when she paused to tako 
| breath. 

“Sorry! What for? For him, perhaps, You don’t 
suppose I’m going to give in and give up, and disappoint 
every one, and myself most ? My word is given, my dress 
is ordered, and I shall sing.” 

** What will John do ?” 

** What he evidently wishes—break off the engagement, 
I believe it’s a flimsy pretext, He has long been thinking 
of it.” 

**You are angry and unjust,” I said, indignantly. 

** Of course you stand up for him. Tyrant! I shan’t 
give way, upon principle. Only think of his stalking 
off, as black as a thunderstorm, exclaiming, with injured 
majesty, ‘If you care for me you will not sing at this 
public concert.’ ” 

** You do care for him, Blanche,” I pleaded ; ‘‘and you 
know how he has worshiped you all these years,” 

Her look softened. 

**He’s such a temper—oh ! so passionate ; all his self- 
control couldn’t keep him calm. I was absolutely fright- 
ened. Ishall never forget his look when I tripped into 
the room. There he stood, holding in his hand the acée 
d’accusation, those lovely programmes. I was allowed to 
explain, to justify myself; but the more I talked the 
blacker he looked, and the end of it was my lord went off 
with the dagger-and-poison threat : ‘ Your money or your 
life’—‘ your vanity or yourlove !’ That’s the way he put 
it. ” 

Her anger was cooling; love had nearly won the day, 
when, unluckily the maid entered with her new dress—sa 
triumph of Worth’s art. 

** What a success—perfect clouds of tulle—I must wear 
it! Besides, Alice, what excuse can I make for throwing 
them over at the last minute ? The prima donna—noblesse 
oblige! For acharity, too, and I can’t say I’m ill, Jobn 
wouldn’t wish me to tell a lie,” 

**Tell the duchess the truth,” I suggested. 

** Thanks! to be the laughing-stock of the town, 
no, no!” 

** Consider your happiness.” 

**T do, and I believe we were never suited to each other. 
As I told John, you are much more like his ideal. He’s 
too superior for me; he makes me feel so small and insig- 
nificant, and I have to try so hard to seem better than I 
am. It’s quite a relief to be with an inferior lover like Di 
Spina, who blindly worships, and swears I am—what Jobn 
hopes I may be.” 

And so the discussion ended. Lady Everest never 
sang more brilliantly, or looked more lovely, than on the 
morrow. 


No, 
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Tue last day of the old year found me sitting at my 
lonely fireside, thinking of the past ; my happy childhood- 
life at Rosedale, my foreign experiences, and now, doubly 
orphaned, my solitary life, Tears blind my sight; I 
cannot see the writing on the letter I hold in my hand. I 
open it, a shower of rose-leaves and orange-blossoms fall, 
scattering their sweetness around. It is from Blanche— 
Lady Everest no longer; from Nice she sends me a few 
kind words and good wishes for the coming year. Like 
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‘herself, the letter breathes sunshine and perfume, The 


postscript says : 


“T met the Dean of St. Arne a few weeks since, looking very 
handsome, but sterner and more bilious than ever; he seemed 
quite to have got over his worthless attachment to me—I mean his 
attachment to worthless me; inquired affectionately after you, 
and, I expect, will speedily find his way to the Ideal Woman's 
fireside— 

*He has brown eyes—beware, beware] 
He has a temper, pray, take care !’ 


But I know the caution will be in vain. Your ever-loving cousin, 
** Dranca (sweet!) pr Sprna.” 


I laughed, with the tears still in my eyes, and, spring- 
ing up, I determined to sally forth on an errand of mercy, 
and try by making others happy to make myself so. 

It was a bright, frosty day. I managed to walk off my 
depression, and returned from my poor neighbors with 
heart and purse both lighter. 

At the door I waited, hearing a footstep, and turning 
round, I found myself face to face with John Armstrong. 

How handsome he looked, the glowing light of the set- 
ting sun shining upon him, as he stood with raised hat 
and outstretched hand to greet me. 

Involuntarily I glanced at his hair ; it was gray. 

He answered the glance. 

‘* White and venerable since we last met. How wellyou 
are looking!” 

‘¢Through my vail,” I said, and blushed 3 ‘‘ but please 
don’t stand upon the doorstep ; come in.” 

I drew a latch-key from my pocket and Jed the way to 
my den, Very cheerful and comfortable it looked, the 
firelight shining on the books covering the walls. 

I drew an armchair forward, and made my guest sit 
down, and throwing off my sealskin jacket and hat, I rang 
for tea. 





‘* How pleasant your life must be!” he said ; “no cares, 
no troubles,” 

‘*And no pleasures,” I suggested; adding, “‘I don’t 
mean that exactly, I have much to be thankful for : 


‘In books and work and healthful play 
My latter years will pass,’” 


“Tf I remember rightly, you like six lumps of sugar in 
your tea,” 

**T never touch sugar. I have lost my taste for sweets. 
That was in the days of my youth.” 

He sighed. 

After a while we talked of Blanche, and he told me how 
her beauty and sprightliness had fascinated him against his 
judgment ; and as he talked, it was as if no shadow had 
ever come between us, 

**Do you know,” I said, “‘ it is just seven years since you 
preached your first sermon at Rosedale ?” 

**T preach at the Abbey to-morrow ; will you come and 
hear me, and wait, that I may walk back with you.” 

The twilight deepened, and as I bent to stir the fire into 
a flame, he continued : 

**You do not answer, Alice; may I—I must speak to 
you.” 

** Never put off to the morrow what you can do to-day !” 
I laughingly replied. 

‘Amen! So be it,” he said. 

Something in his voice made me look up ; the firelight 
flashed upon his face, and, in his eyes I read what he had 
to Say. 

At midnight the bells chimed out, and as I listened to 
the song, floating on the still air, they brought the sweet- 
est of all messages to me—the song of hope and love, and 
of a new life dawning in the bright glory of the young 
year. 
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Many curious things might be said about tunnels, old 
as well as new. For instance, the stupendous work— 
whose history links modern with ancient engineerjng—the 
object of which was to connect Lake Fucinus, now called 
Celano, with the Liris, now the river Garigliano, was 
undertaken 42 a.p. It took nearly eleven years to com- 
plete, and 30,000 men are said to have been engaged upon 
it. This subterranean canal was executed by order of the 
Emperor Claudius, For nearly eighteen centuries it 
seems to have been forgotten ; but on its discovery, about 
sixty years ago, the Neapolitan Government resolved to 
clear it out. This was accordingly done, but not until 
several years had been spent upon the task, The im- 
proved tunnel is four miles long ; the original length was 
three miles. Prince Torlonia of Rome gradually bought 
up the shares, and carried on the operations at his ex- 
pense until his death in 1871. 

Modern tunneling—which, by-the-way, is quite a distinct 
profession—is of three classes: first, tunneling through 
soft ground, such as clay, loose rock, etc.; second, rock- 
tunneling without machinery ; third, tunneling through 
solid rock by the aid of machinery. In piercing a hill or 
other mass of earth, a large quantity of timber for tempo- 
rary arching is required, until the brick or stone work has 
been provided. In some methods of tunnel-making it is 
judged more secure to brick the timber in. But this is 
very costly, especially when all the heavy timber has to be 
conveyed down a shaft or slope. Where the ground is 
rather yielding, and much water appears, an inverted 
arch is constructed across the bottom of the tunnel, so as 





to resist the pressure from beneath. There are now, how- 
ever, other methods of construction in use. A new system 
has been devised of employing iron centres as a substitute 
for timber. Tunneling through loose rock, timbering, 
and then arching, is a method mostly in use in England 
and America; and where the length is comparatively 
short, hand labor is found cheaper than the employment 
of machinery. But at the present day, this kind of engi- 
neering is conducted on a vast scale with steel and 
diamond-pointed drills, driven by compressed air (at about 
forty pounds to the square inch), which latter serves for 
ventilation purposes, In this way longer holes can be 
cut, and heavier charges of dynamite employed. 

The first sub-aqueous tunnel in England was that under 
the Thames from Wapping to Rotherhithe, known as the 
Thames Tunnel. It was begun in 1807; the operations 
were stopped after a time ; but recommenced by Sir M. I. 
Brunel, in 1825. The work was again interrupted by ac- 
cidents ; but the causeway was eventually opened for foot- 
passengers in 1843. In the year 1867 it was purchased by 
the East London Railway Company. It is 1,200 feet in 
length. Another subway is planned between the north 
side of the Thames and South Woolwich ; it will be much 
deeper below the bed of the Thames than the older sub- 
way, and is to be constructed to admit of the transit of 
troops and war-material from Woolwich to the north side 
of the river, thus avoiding the circuitous route over London 
Bridge. Of this class we must also mention the Severn 
Tunnel, commenced in 1875, and now well on toward 
completion ; but the bursting of a spring last year caused 
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it is 2,400 yards long, and cost 
£350,000; nearly four times 
the original estimate, Pecu- 
liar difficulties were encoun- 
tered in making the Syden- 
ham Tunnel (London, Chat- 
ham and Dover Railway). It 
is cut through the London 
clay, and while the works 
were in progress the clay com- 
ae) menced swelling and crushing 
BY, VM | the masonry. This was so 
= serious that over 8,000 cubic 
— yards of work had to be re- 
built. 

Considerable progress is 
just now being made with 
borings for the tunnel to be 
cut by the Mersey Railway 
Company under the bed of 
OPENING OF THE ST, GOTHARD RAILWAY—ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST TRAIN AT GOSCHENEN, the Mersey. The shas‘ on the 





@ serious interruption to the 
operations, The cutting has 
been mostly through rock, 
and about 100 yards in the 
centre of the channel yet re- 
main unpierced. 

Among other important 
works, the son of the eminent 
engineer above mentioned 
constructed Box Tunnel, on 
the Great Western Railway, 
in the vicinity of Bath; it is 
nearly four miles long. The 
Woodhead Tunnel, near Man- 
chester, is three miles in 
length; a second cutting, of 
the same dimensions, was 
afterward made parallel with 
it, but separated by a longi- 
tudinal pier. The Kilsby 
Tunnel, on the London and 
Northwestern Railway, was 7 
four years in construction ; VIADUCT IN THE MADERAN VALLEY. 
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wn ds a yet See Sy nigel ~~, Birkenhead side has been 

Cf . gunk to a depth of about 120 
feet with most satisfactory re- 
sults. The boring is through 
the New Red Sandstone; on 
the Liverpool side, a depth of 
100 feet has been reached. It 
is scarcely necessary to men- 
tion the tunnel which forms 
the chief feature of the Me- 
tropolitan (or Underground) 
Railway of London, opened 
January 10th, 1863, and since 
extended in several directions. 
Asimilar work is projected for 
Paris, at an estimated cost of 
£6,000,000. There are now 
over eighty miles of tunneling 
in England. 

Tunnels for portions of 
canal in hilly regions are some- 
times of great leneth — such 
VIADUCTS AT THE END OF THE ST. GOTMARD TUNNEL. as the Canal de St. Quentin, 
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‘more than seven miles long; the Huddersfield, and the 
Mauvages (Canal du Marne au Rhin), three miles each ; 
Sapperton, Thames and Medway, Dudley, Blisworth, 
Soussey, Pouilly, ranging from two to four miles, 

Transatlantic enterprise of this class has made great ad- 
vances of late years, We select two or three out of nearly 
a score which deserve mention. The Hoosac Tunnel was 
constructed to provide a direct route to the Hudson River, 
Until the cutting 


September in the following year the great undertaking 
was inaugurated in state, the ceremony being graced by 
the presence of the Empress Eugenie. 

And now, in spite of the German prophecy, that ‘‘a large 
lake would be met with which would put a sudden end to 
all the work,” we are able to record that on Sunday, 29th 
February, 1880, the St. Gothard Tunnel, another gigantic 
effort of engineering, was accomplished. Thus for the 

second time have 








of this one, all rock 
tunneling in the 
United States was 
effected by hand- 
labor. It was com- 
menced in 1858, 
and after several 
delays, arising from 
pecuniary difficul- 
ties and a serious 
accident in Octo- 
ber, 1867, it was 
finished in 1874, 
Under Lake Michi- 
gan there is a tun- 
nel, or rather aque- 
duct, constructed 
to convey pure 
water to the city 
of Chicago. This 
important work was 
begun in 1864, and 
completed in 1867 ; 
and a tunnel under 
the Hudson River 
at New York is pro- 
gressing rapidly. 
In August, 1857, 
the celebrated Mont 
Cenis Tunnel — in- 
correctly so termed, 
because it is sixteen 
miles from _ that 
monuntain, the tun- 
nel actually passing 
under the Grand 
Vallon — was com- 
menced by manual 
labor, and con- 
tinued so to be 
worked until 1861, 
when rock- boring 
machinery came 
into use, in con- 
sequence of which 
rapid advances were 
made. The First 
Napoleon _ con- 
structed a magnifi- 
cent military road 
over Mont Cenis Pass, and this was used regularly by 
travelers. At length, when the French railways had 
crept close to one flank of the range, and Italian rail- 
ways close to the other, plans for a railway tunnel to 
connect the two were formed. The French and Italian 
Governments agreed to share the cost between them. 
The tunnel is nearly eight miles long, and as much as 
5,000 feet above the level of the sea. After working from 
opposite sides of the mountain, the workmen at length 
met in the centre, December 26th, 1870. On the 17th of 
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the hoary Alps been 
pierced through 
their very heart, 

The St. Gothard, 
until the present 
century, had been 
one of the least 
frequented passes, 
although the hospi- 
tal of the monks 
of St. Gothard was 
founded in 1331. 
In 1816, however, 
a regular post be- 
tween five Swiss 
cantons and Milan 
was established ; 
yet up to 1820 the 
path was only prac- 
ticable for horses 
and _ pedestrians, 
and until lately the 
journey from Lu- 
cerne to Turin oc- 
cupied twenty-five 
hours and a half, 
whereas the same 
journey hencefor- 
ward will occupy 
but eight hours. 
The convention for 
the construction of 
this railroad was 
signed by Italy and 
Switzerland in 
1869, and in 1870 
the North German 
Confederation ad- 
hered to the con- 
vention, Engineer 
Gelpke and the geo- 
metrician, Koppe, 
were the chief de- 
signers, At first 
seven companies 
sent in their esti- 
mates—one Swiss, 
one Franco - Swiss, 
one Italian, one 
German, two Eng- 
lish, one American. Finally L. Favre, of Geneva, and 
the Italian Society of Public Works in Turin, headed by 
Grattoni, the constructor of the tunnel through Mont 
Cenis, were the only competitors, and to Favre the contract 
was assigned, his offer being considered the most advan- 
tageous, 

Meanwhile, the administration of the St. Gothard rail- 
way had arranged for the commencement of the excava- 
| tions of the grand tunnel, begun in June, 1872. For the 
| perforation the waters of the Reuss were utilized on thc 
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northern slope; those of Val Tremola on the southern. 
In 1879, Favre, who directed all the works in person, died 
suddenly of apoplexy in the tunnel as he was explaining 
the operations to some foreign visitors ; nor was he the 
only victim, 179 workmen having lost their lives by acci- 
dents or suffocation, while hundreds of others have con- 
tracted maladies which sooner or later will bring them to 
the grave. 

The work, which was never interrupted day or night, 
occupied nine years and three months—3,330 days in all. 
The first estimates of the sum total to be expended 
amounted to 227,000,000 francs, of which Italy agreed to 
pay 55,000,000, while various municipalities and pro- 
vinces made up another 15,000,000; Germany and Swit- 
zerland contributed 63,000,000, the remainder of the sum 
being made up by shares, of which a vast number are held 
by Italians ; so that in fact Italy has contributed far more 
than half of the sum total, the province and city of Milan 
alone furnishing 2,500,000. 

The gallery of the St. Gothard runs in a straight line 
from the village of Gischenen to Albinengo, a village to 
the west of Airolo. The tunnel to be excavated along this 
line was 14,912 metres long, 2,700 metres longer than the 
gallery of Mont Cenis. In order to join it with tho rail- 
road which comes toward Airolo in an east-to-west direc- 
tion, another gallery of 150 metres was excavated ; in fact, 
between Gischenen and Brunnen there are twenty-seven 
galleries. The altitude at the entrance of the tunnel at 
Goschenen is 1,109 metres above the sea level; in the 
centre fifty metres higher, at Airolo forty metres higher. 
The geological formation differs essentially from that of 
the Cottian Alps. The bore of the gallery after some 2,000 
metres of granite or granite-gneiss, entered into crystalline 
schist, intersected with veins of serpentine, a mass, in 
short, of the hardest rock, which at first threatened to 
baffle the perforating machines. The hydraulic works 
were also extremely tedious, owing to the difficulty of ob- 
taining a sufficiently strong body of water from the Reuss, 
while, on the Airolo side, during the Winter, avalanches 
often obstructed the bed of the Tremola, rendering it ne- 
cessary to excavate a bed under the snow,. Signor Favre, 
in order to overcome the difficulty with the Reuss, con- 
structed an enormous reservoir and a canal, while to baffle 
the avalanches he caused the water to be conducted by 
means of a wooden canal into the bed of a minor torrent, 
the Chiesso, less subject to avalanches. Other difficulties 
were encountered and overcome by his indomitable will, 
so that at his death it may be said that only the mechan- 
ical portion of the work remained. / 

This was completed really in 1881, but the inauguration 
was delayed, owing to various circumstances, until May 
2ist, 1882. Then Italy, Germany, Switzerland, and we 
may say all Europe, participated with thorough satisfac- 
tion in the ceremonies attendant on the opening of the St. 
Gothard Tunnel; but, as is usually the case, the promo- 
ter, the initiator of that great international work has been 
almost entirely forgotten in his birthplace, Milan, as in 
his beloved Lugano, wheve he spent the last twenty years 
of his life in study and poverty, dying there in 1869. 
Carlo Cattaneo, the greatest philosopher end political 
economist of modern Italy, the guide and inspirer of the 
Five Days of Milan, in 1848, when the unarmed citizens 
defeated and drove out from their city the entire Austrian 
army under Radetsky, as early as 1859 insisted on the 
tunnel through the St. Gothard, in the interests of Italy 
and Switzerland alike. 

It appears that, fearing injury to their traffic from Paris 
to Brindisi via the Mont Cenis, the French are now, in 
consequence of this new tunnel, boring through the Simp- 





lon—estimated at eleven and one half miles in length— 
and “already thereare rumors of schemes to bore through 
the Tarentaise and the Col du Mont; and even Mont 
Blanc is threatened with a tunnel,” consequent upon the 
feverish competition likely to arise among the Swiss, 
German, French and Italian lines. 

Five years ago, La Nature reported that in Spain an 
inter-continental Railway Company had been formed to 
carry out the scheme of connecting Europe and Africa by 
a tunnel under the Straits of Gibraltar, but nothing has 
been done in the matter, 

But the bold idea of a tunnel under the British Channel 
will, if carried out, eclipse all former undertakings 
of this kind. The present ‘*Channel Company” was 
formed in 1872; Sir John Hawkshaw, F.R.S., Mr. Brun- 
lees and M. Gamond being appointed engineers, The 
route finally decided upon places the tunnel on a line ex- 
tending from a spot between Folkestone and Dover, 
through the ‘* Old Gray Chalk,” to a point between San- 
gatte and Calais, on the opposite coast. The total length 
will be thirty-one miles, of which twenty-two will be 
under the Strait. Shafts are to be sunk on each shore to 
a depth of about 450 feet below high-water mark; and 
driftways from the bottom ofthese, for the draining of the 
tunnel, which is to begin 200 feet above the driftway. 
These driftways will be driven from both ends on a down 
gradient of one in eighty to the junction of the drainage 
driftway ; and then on an up-grade of one in 2,640 to the 
middle of the Strait. The crown of the tunnel in all 
parts will be not less than 200 feet below the bed of the 
Dover Straits. It is hoped that the excavation will be 
mostly through chalk, in which case comparatively rapid 
progress will be made. 

It has been estimated that the probable cost of this 
titanic task will be about $20,000,000 ; but Sir John Hawk- 
shaw considers it best to double this estimate, in anticipa- 
tion of greater obstacles which may arise. The prelimin- 
ary works are now being prosecuted with great activity. 
A shaft has been sunk at Sangatte, to the depth of over 160 
metres, and the experimental gallery has been commenced, 
and is to be continued for a kilometre—that is, 3,250 feet 
—under the sea, The raising of the capital for the 
tunnel itself is, however, still a knotty problem ; but if 
this can be accomplished, so much the better for all 
parties, Asthe passenger traffic between England and the 
continent amounts to nearly 400,000 annually, and is 
yearly on the increase, the opening of this marine subway 
will be of enormous public advantage. 
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Lapy Serra Mizzir had many strings to her bow, 
which was, indeed, sadly in want of them ; and perhaps 
the best of all these strings was that hung on to a wire 
which pulled the Lord Chamberlain. 

It is very likely that his lordship did not know by 
whom or through whom he was pulled—possibly he had 
only the very vaguest idea that he was ever pulled at all ; 
but whenever Lady Selina gave a vigorous jerk to her own 
particular part of the mechanism by which he was set 
going, the Lord Chamberlain unconsciously went through 
the stateliest of his paces, 

The underlying reason of this edifying behavior was 
always hidden beneath superfine manners and refreshing 
compliments. For, if the best strings are kept too dry 
and pulled too hard, they break. However, several people 
in good society knew that the secret of Lady Selina’s in- 
fluence lay in the fact that she bad a cousin who was ~ 
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permanent person of great authority in the royal house- 
hold, and that she held certain documents which placed 
that permanent person of great authority at her mercy. 

She made a very good income out of her social position, 
though there was a brisk competition in the business to 
which she had devoted her high birth and vigorous 
energies, for it it was that of the professional chaperon. 
Lady Selina, however, had many advantages over her 
rivals, In the first place, she was a daughter of a peer of 
the highest rank—Fulke de Were Everard Nortiman, 
sixth Duke of Nomanswill—which always counts for some- 
thing ; then she had married intoa family which had been 
behind the scenes of public life time out of mind, her de- 
funct husband, Mr. Backstairs Mizzle, having been the 
useful friend of some of the most important personages 
of his generation, He would have died rich but for this, 
and Lady Selina, who had married him for his supposed 
wealth, might have turned out a very different sort of 
person ; but when his assets were examined, it turned out 
that he had lent his money to the important personages 
as fast as he made it—or even faster—and his widow, to 
her infinite mortification, inherited little but a bundle of 
bonds and annuity deeds, which were scarcely worth the 
paper they were written on. 

It was then that she was obliged to live by her wits. 
Fortune, she had next to none; but of intelligence, she had 
a very fair sharo indeed, A fine, impressive woman, too, 
was Lady Selina, with no nonsense about her, Her voice 
was a clear, shrill, breezy voice, quite invigorating to 
weak nerves. Her stature was grand, her eyes bright and 
resolute ; her nose had something of the bold arch which 
distinguished that of the late Duke of Wellington, and 
which is generally considered a mark of high breeding as 
well as of firmness in character, She had required that, 
and more, to keep her place in the world when she was left 
to do battle with all comers—a noble female pauper, aged 
forty-three. 

Luckily—or as sho thought luckily—she had no children 
of her own, and therefore,was tolerably free to do as she 
liked. In the early part of her widowhood, therefore, she 
went to Florence, where living is cheap, and queened it 
over the Anglo-Italian colony there, She dined out every 
day, and gave letters of introduction in return. She also 
made a little by signing certificates of cure to some 
venders of patent medicines, who advertised her as having 
been miraculously healed by their nostrum ; and, though 
this was but a limited field for her ambition, she liked the 
Italian people and their climate, and led a convenient life 
among the Florentines, She also found many wealthy 
travelers worth her attention constantly moving about in 
Italy ; and she could open the gates of the Vatican as 
easily as those of St. James’s Palace, But when the new 
regulation came out commanding the personal attendance 
of every one who made presentations at the Queen’s 
Courts, Lady Selina was, of course, obliged to reside in 
London during the season. 

“I must get my court-dresses out of them now,” she 
said, curtly, to a poor relation who lived with her; ‘and 
so shall you. You must see Madame Mauve about it, and 
say I shall expect a handsome commission on the foolish 
people I bring to her.” 

It was a trade which required a good deal of shrewd- 
ness, for not even the ducal flag of the great house of 
Nortiman would have passed people really objectionable 
into the throne-room of Majesty. Lady Selina had to pick 
and choose among her customers ; and it is due to English 
loyalty to add that she had an extensive choice, There 
was no end of people who had acquired property, and who 
wanted to show it in company where they could never 





feel for a moment at ease. Even when they were too old, 
or too fat, or too consciously vulgar to venture themselves 
into the great world of fashion, they were anxious that 
their daughters should do so; and those young ladies 
were invariably all agog to set out on that risky enter- 
prise. Then Lady Selina made her terms, 

The highest prics she ever got in one lump was from 
the blooming wife of a great railway speculator, who paid 
her three thousand pounds in hard money, besides per- 
quisites, for the honor of her escort to a drawing-room. 
But in this case there was a good deal of negotiation 
necessary ; and it was whispered that Lady Selina had an 
illustrious coadjutor who had also a large finger in the pie, 
In ordinary cases her terms were five hundred guineas, 

It must not be imagined that so great and brave a lady 
ever condescended to ask for cash. Her poor relation mane 
aged that part of their business. Did Mrs. Loanly, the 
stock-jobber’s wife, who had made that awful pile of 
money in Egypt, desire to display her own charms or 
those of her daughters at Court, Lady Selina Mizzle, 
whose birth gave her access to every society she cared to 
make a hunting-ground, found means of becoming ac- 
quainted with Mrs, Loanly ; and when the game was once 
flushed her ladyship generally bagged it. : 

Her dresses, her carriage, her footman, took all the 
breath out of a middle-aged matron, till there was no 
more spirit left in her; and once under Lady Selina’s 
tuition, their intercourse might have been found recorded 
step by step in Loanly’s banker's books, though not a 
check bore her ladyship’s indorsement. She dealt en- 
tirely in cash payments, and it was always politely under- 
stood that the cash was a voluntary contribution for the 
benefit of my lady’s poor, which made things more agree- 
able on all sides, 

‘It is nice to make a large income out of one’s benevo- 
lence,” she was wont to say on these occasions, when she 
and her poor relation, to whom she was always very kind 
and cordial, sat down—as they sometimes did—after a 
well-spent day, to a private and confidential supper. 

A kind-hearted woman was Lady Selina Mizzle when it 
was possible to get under the triple armor of worldliness, 
rapacity and pride in which her affections were incased. 
Her poor relation’s lines had fallen in pleasant places, and 
few dowerless widows of mature age had so many friends. 
Her clients did not consider their obligations at an end 
when they had handed over the cost of their entrance into 
the presence of their sovereign, nor, to do her justice, did 
Lady Selina. She always todk a sincere interest in them 
ever afterward, 

After a proper understanding she would even send out 
invitations to their balls and parties, filling their fine new 
houses with company fit to figure in the Morning Post. 
She would supervise their garden-parties and correct the 
florid exuberance of their taste in banquets and orna- 
ments, She would even choose their carriages, horses, 
liveries and jewelry. She could get them the first ofter of 
her brother Lord John Nortiman’s famous yacht, or of 
Lord Charles Nortiman’s villa at Ascot during the race- 
week. 

Nothing was beyond the reach of her high-born arm if 
she found good cause to stretch it out. What she could 
not do herself somebody else could ; and whoever that 
somebody might be, Lady Selina could pull a wire that 
moved him. 

There was another branch of her profession which re- 
quired very discreet and nice handling, but under her 
dexterous management it was extremely lucrative, She 
was the confidential referee of some of the very largest 
money-lenders in the metropclis, His grace, the Duke of 
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Nomanswill, chief and head of her noble family, who had | gentleman did with his time. She had news from every 
at various times in his social and political career entered 

into relations with every one of them, had dropped a hint 
that his sister might be consulted with advantage in cer- 


club at home or abroad, from every racecourse, from 
every polo and pigeon-shooting match, from every gam- 
bling-house, through one or other of her noble relatives. 

















THE CHAPERON.— TAKING LESSONS. 


tain cases of delicacy, and thenceforth her advice was very | 
frequently in request. 
| 


No safer guide in pecuniary transactions with the aris- 


She could command precisely that sort of information 
which is most precious to the fashionable bill-discounter, 
and he had to pay for it, She used to boast that she had 
tocracy than Lady Selina. She knew not only the rent- | never given so much as a mutton chop to any human 
roll of rearly every man who had a rent-roll, but she also | being without an equivalent, which left her, upon the 
knew what where the charges on it, and what the landed | whole, a winner, and she was wise in her generation. 
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She would sail into a ball, or a fancy fair, or a horticul- 
tural show, where the flush and the fair meet together, 
looking like a line-of-battle ship at a regatta, A dozen of 
the prettiest girls present might be under her splendid 
convoy, and she had an attentive eye on all their doings ; 
but she never allowed them to embarrass her course, She 
did not permit them to fluster her, or to whisper at her, 
or to mob her. 

Each girl commanded her own vessel under judicious 
sailing orders, and seldom, indeed, did one of Lady 
Selina’s gallant fleet come into port without a galleon in 
tow as lawful prize. 

** What do you want, child ?” she would say, in a hard, 
prosaic voice, to any girl who was not fittingly armed for 
conquest, or who manceuvred awkwardly, while her squad- 
ron was under canvas. ‘‘You want rank or money, or 
both, if you can get them, don’t you? Well, then, do as 
you are told |” 





had been rehearsed, and there was no more exquisite 
piece of acting in London than Lady Selina marshaling 
her victorious Amazons on a presentation day. The band 
should have played a triumphal march in honor of them ; 
and hautboys and clarions with a silver sound should have 
acclaimed her. 

The honorable Miss Pettie, who had taken four virgin 
nieces about to all the pleasure haunts of Europe, hated 
Lady Selina with all her heart, now nearly full of ver- 
juice, 

‘*Old fool ! snorted her great rival ; ‘*does she expect 
young men are to be caught by prowling about after 
them? They have to give chase to my girls. The woman 
is a wall-flower, my dear,” Lady Selina would add to her 
poor relation, long since on the way to be rich, ‘She 
sits stock still with those pale ianky girls beside her all of 
a row, and goes wherever she can get asked in a fly. Her 
coachman has a cold in his head, my dear. I have seen 
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And they did as they were told, or Lady Selina took the 
nonsense out of them in mighty quick time. 

She was bluff as a man, keen as an attorney in criminal 
practice, droll, amusing, jolly and good-humored, too. 
She “trained fine,” as they say at Newmarket. She 
would have no nerves, no faintings, no lackadaisical or 
melodramatic ways on any pretense whatever. Her nom- 
inations for the great prizes of the season were all heroines 
and martyrs. 

Their drill, to an experienced eye, was beautiful. They 
spoke exactly in the language of the day ; they dressed in 
the loveliest fashions of to-morrow. Not a dowdy was 
ever seen among Lady Selina’s lot ; the get-up of every 
one of them was absolutely perfect. Not a mistake in 
gloves, ribbons or colors; not an ornament too much 
from crown to heel. The arrangement of the hair was a 
study ; their walking was among the fine arts ; their danc- 
ing was grace consummate, Every tone and inflection of 
their voices, the turn of the head, the trick of the hand, 














him with it. My girls only go to the best houses, and are 
never seen out unattended by powdered footmen and a 
barouche, with proper match-making horses seventeen 
hands high. A young man with birth and spirit who has 
got something in his pockets won’t marry afrump. Why 
should he? He has generally seen enough of them in his 
low connections. How do you like these ortolans? 
Drink Johannisberg with them, my dear ; not claret cup, 
as you were going to do; good hock brings out their 
flavor. 

“There is that owl, my brother Frank’s widow, too, 
whose girls will take root at Leamington, I believe. They 
have thrown themselves, all four—mother included—at 
the second-rate hunting men who go down there for the 
season. The fellows dine with them, flirt with them, and 
morris off to town in Spring for better amusement. Lady 
Meanwell, too, our prim cousin, has never given her niece 
a single chance of establishing herself in a proper manner. 
She never lets the poor girl out of earshot, and is always 
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leaving her drawing-room door ajar, that she may see 
what is going on through it. Going on, indeed! Just as 
if young women did not know their own business best, 
and how to manage it! Men get scared when they see 
steel-traps and spring-guns all about people’s houses, 
Look at my conservatory. No better place in Belgravia 
for morning callers, and morning callers cost nothing. 
On the contrary, I make them bring round their drags 
and give us a good dinner. Then, of course, as you have 
seen fifty times, what they call their ‘spooning’ in the 
conservatory, with all those heady exotics, and the Orleans 
Club champagne afterward, puts them in such a condition 
that any girl of sense and courage can have her own way 
with them. Mabel May caught Lord Lightfeatherly by a 
wild prank which scared us, you remember, a little at 
first ; and I hesitated to give my consent to so bold a ven- 
ture till she satisfied me she had nerve to go through with 
it. Now she isa marchioness, with the right sort of set- 
tlements, and keeps her husband from making a goose of 
himself. A chaperon, my dear, means a hood or cape; it 
is an old word we have kept from the gay times of knight 
and troubadour. She should be a girl’s cloak to mask 
her merry witcheries, while she tries their effect; she 
should not be the glumpy jaileress of a prisoner at large.” 

**Just so,” answered the poor relation, for she was 
always of Lady Selina’s way of thinking, and assented 
agreeably. 

It is a nice way of talking to superiors, and makes a 
dressing-room fireside, in the half hours before going to 
bed, quite cheerful and cozy, especially after a supper of 
ortolans or oyster-toast and pineapple salad, which is a 
diet at once light and nourishing. 





ANIMALS IN KENT, ENGLAND, IN ANCIENT TIMES, 


Havine lately excavated the site of a Roman villa at 
Wingham, in Kent, says an English archwologist, Mr. 
George Dowker, part of which has been buried since the 
time of the Saxons, and now is covered with three or four 
feet of soil, I think the remains of the animals there met 
with may interest your readers, as showing what sorts 
were most common in Kent in those days, Great part of 
the villa lies buried beneath a pasture, and the first thing 
that struck me was the great accumulation of earth, which 
must have been the work of worms during these thirteen 
handred years. Beneath the soil so accumulated we find 
the level of the soil at the Saxon period. I say Saxon 
period, because there are evidences that the villa, when 
abandoned by the Romans, had been inhabited by the 
Saxon invaders, or by the Romano-British, nothing of 
later date having been found; hence we may conclude 
that the animal remains fairly represent what was the 
fauna of that period. 

Among the most of the bones found were those of the 
ox, of which at least two varieties are represented—Bos 
longifrons, and a longer horned variety ; bones of the red- 
deer, the roedeer, the goat, the sheep, the hog, the dog, 
the horse and the hare; while the birds’ remains consisted 
of the cock, and perhaps the goose. The dog has in two 
instances left the imprint of his paws on the Roman tiles 
found, so that we may conclude that he was a companion 
of the Romans. The impression left on one tile shows 
that he had squatted on his hind legs, and imprinted his 


forepaws on the unbaked tile, probably watching his | 


master at work. (There was no dog tax in those days.) 


These paw marks were about the size that would have 
been made by the English grayhound. The Romans have 
depicted on their Samian pottery many scenes of the 








chase, some representing hunting the stag, and in these 
the dog seems to have resembled the deerhound of the 
present day ; but we learn from the Romans that the 
Britons had a larger, fiercer dog, more like the mastiff, 
which has also been represented on their pottery. 

The red deer (now confined to the highlands of Scot- 
land) must have been plentiful in Kent, nearly every 
Roman station producing evidences of its presence ; the 
roedeer also must have been abundant. The hog, to 
judge from the remains we met with, must have been very 
like the auimal at present domesticated, not like the short 
fine pigs that find their way to our cattle shows, but that 
long-backed animal with narrow jaws, seen in some farm- 
yards, and often in the laborer’s pigsty. Small bones, 
perhaps of the hare or rabbit, were also met with, and 
the leg-bones of the cock, which, from the size and posi- 
tion of the spur bones, I should liken to those of the old- 
fashioned gamecock. But I must end this ‘‘ cock-and-a- 
bull story,” and will only observe in conclusion that I am 
informed by Mr. Lake Price, the excavator of the Brading 
Roman Villa, in the Isle of Wight, that almost precisely 
the same animal bones were found there, 


— — 





HOW TO PRONOUNCE SOME ENGLISH NAMES, 

CHOLMONDELEY, pronounced Chumley ; Majoribanks, 
pronounced Marshbanks ; Cockburn, pronounced Coburn ; 
and Cowper, pronounced Cooper. Again, Mainwaring is 
Mannering. In Elgin and Gillott, the “‘g” is hard; in 
Gifford and Nigel it is soft; in Johnstone the ‘*t” should 
not be sounded. In Molyneux the ‘*x” is sounded, and 
the name is pronounced Molynoox, with a very slight 
accent on the last syllable, In Vaux the “x” is sounded, 
but is mute in Des Vaux, and likewise in Devereux. In 
Ker, Berkeley and Derby the ‘‘e” has the sound of “a” 
in far. In Waldegrave the second syllable, * de,” should 
be dropped, and so should the “th” in Blyth. Dillwyn 
is pronounced Dillun. In Conyngham, Monson, Monk 
ton and Ponsonby, the ‘‘o” takes the sound of ‘‘u,” and 
Blount should be pronounced as Blunt, the ‘‘o” being 
mute, Buchan should be pronounced Buckan, and Beau- 
clerk, or Beauclerc, is Boclare, the accent being on the 
first syllable. Wemyses should be pronounced Weems. 
In Hertford, the **t” is elided, and the ‘‘e” has tho 
sound of ‘‘a” in far. Strachan should be pronounced 
Strawn ; Colquehoun is Koohoon, the accent being on the 
last syllable; Beauchamp is Beacham, and Coutts is 
Koots. Another formidable name to the uninitiated is 
Duchesne, which should be pronounced Dukarn ; Bethuno 
should be Beeton ; and in Abergavenny, the *‘av” is not 
sounded. Menzies is pronounced Mynges; Knollys as 
Knowls; Sandys as Sands; Gower as Gorr; Milnes as 
Mills. Finally, Dalziel should be pronounced Dael; 
Chartres is Charters; Glamis is Glarms; Geoghegan 
should be pronounced Gaygan ; and Ruthven is Riven, 





A DISH FIT FOR LUCULLUS, 

Ow the street called Okiyo-koge (High resting-place of 
the Mikado), in Tokio, is a restaurant ‘where persons 
can enjoy the supreme delight of broiled eels.” In com- 
pany with a friend the writer recently visited the eel- 
house, and was shown by the proprietor into the kitchen. 
| A cook selected a vigorously-squirming fish, struck its 

head smartly upon a wooden block placed upon the floor, 
| and kneeling by it, grasped the creature’s neck, inserted a 
knife in the left side of the vertebra: and dexterously ran 
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. it down to the tail, then rapidly applied his instrument to 
the other side of the backbone, and repeated the process, 
leaving the eel split open. Holding up the head, to which 
was attached the vertebra and lateral bones inclosing the 
intestines, he bowed and said: ‘‘ There is not a splinter 
left in the fish.” The operator washed down the block, 
chopped the flattened eel into three-inch lengths and 
shouted to a cook, who advanced and removed it on a 
dish. We advanced to a range and saw another cook 
skewering the pieces of eel on long bamboo splints. Then 
he placed them on the rods over the glowing coals, and 
when one side was browned dexterously picked them up 
with a pair of iron chopsticks and turned them. After 
they were thoroughly cooked he seized the fish with the 
same instrument and plunged it into a vessel containing 
old shoyu, which was as thick and dark as molasses, 

I took my chopsticks in my right hand, inserted the 
points in the fish, broke off a morsel, and ate. Ye gods! 
It was delicious, rich, tender, delicately flavored and 
boneless! I drew my box toward me, nodded approvingly 
at the attendant and enjoyed the delectable food. The 
smiling girl brought in box after box, the contents of each 
being nicer than the last. I have partaken of fried oysters 
at home, broiled fish in all countries and the delicacies of 
every clime, but have never more thoroughly enjoyed any 
dish than I did those unagi. 








A VERIFIED PREDICTION, 


arnt Soon relates in his Memoirs that, being in the 
camp before Namur, in 1692, at a time wien he was one of 
the king’s mousquetaires, he had formed a close friend- 
ship with one of his companions in arms, the Comte de 
Ceosquen, 

‘The poor boy,” he says, ‘did not live long, Having 
volunteered into the king’s regiment, and being on the 
point of joining his corps the next Spring, ho came and 
related to me that he had had his fortune told by a female, 
named ‘La du Perchois,’ who carried on the profession 
secretly at Paris, and that she had told him he would be 
drowned, and that soon, too. 

**T rallied him upon his foolish and impertinent curios- 
ity, derided the ignorance of such a class of persons, and 
told him that she had founded her prophecy upon the sor- 
rowful and sinister looks of my friend, who really was dis- 
agreeably ugly. 

‘*He started a few days afterward, met with another 
man of the same trade at Amiens, who predicted the same 
thing to him; and marching thence with his regiment to 
join the army, he stopped to water his horse in the Escaut, 
and was drowned in the sight of the whole regiment, with- 
out anyone having it in his power to afford assistance, 

“*T was extremely grieved at this event, which entailed 
an irreparable loss upon his family. He had only two sis- 
ters, one of whom married the eldest son of M. de Mon- 
chevreuil, and the other took the vail in the Convent of 
the Calvary.” 7 





CHATTERTON, 


A Buistor dealer in curiosities has now on sale an im- 
perfect quarto history of the Bible, printed in the last 
century, but undated, containing the original family 
entries of the birth and baptism of Chatterton, and the 
like of his brother and sister. The book has escaped the 
collectors, and was lately bought by its present owner 
from a poor person in Bristol. The title-page of the Old 
Testament portion is missing, and the work, which is 
much thumbed, partly no doubt by the young poet him- 


self, begins with ‘Book IL” The new Testament history 
retains the title, which is as follows: ‘‘A Complete 
History of the Holy Gospel, containing the Incarnation, 
Birth, Doctrine, Passion, Resurrection and Ascension of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Illustrated with Notes, explaining 
several difficult Passages and reconciling many Texts that 
are seemingly Contradictory.” The inscriptions, which are 
unquestionably genuine and contain particulars not to be 
found in the biographies, are on the back of this title, 
except one at the end of the book, which is crossed 
through. The firm, round, schoolmaster’s style of pen- 
manship shows the hand of the poet’s father, who con- 
ducted the Pile Street School. It may be inferred that he 
was a believer in astrology, for he has given the ages of 
the moon for casting the horoscopes of his children’s 
births, It is curious that the name first appears as 
** Chadderdon.” 


“Mary, the Daughter of Thomas and Sarah Chadderdon, was 
born in Pile Street, Tuesday Morning, about 8 a Clock, the 14th day 
of February, Anno Domini 1748-9, and Baptized the 13th of March 
following by the Reverend Wm. Williams in St. Mary Redcliff 
Church, 

George Pew of Temple parish 

John Pipping of Maryport } Godfathers. 

Jane Moses 

Jane pened, Godmothers, 

Moon first Quarter 13 day 1 morning. 

Giles Malpas, the Son of Thomas Chatterton by Sarah his Wife, 
was born at the Charity School in Pile Street on a Wednesday 
Morning between 4 & 5 a clock, 12th Dece. 1750, and was baptised 
in St. Mary Redcliff Church the first day of January following by 
the Reverd. Mr. Wm. Williams. 

Andrea fuhrer en 

J. Fredrick Moser { Godfathers. 

Betty at ye Deans 

Ann Andrews 

Moon last Quarter 9 Decem. 3 in ye Afternoon, and died 
April the 16 Aged 4 months and 4 days. 

Thomas, the son of Thoinas and Sarah Chatterton, was Born 
November the 20 in 1752, on a Monday Night between 6 & 7a Clock, 
and was baptised in St. Mary Redcliff Church the 1(?) Day of Jan- 
uary following by the Rev. Mr. Giles. 

Full Moon the 22 at 3 and 4 Evening. 


Godmothers, 


The inscription at the end of the volume was probably 
canceled as being wrongly placed, and may have been re- 
written on the earlier and missing title, It is the record 
of the marriage of the poet’s father and mother. Though 
crossed through it is quite legible and is as follows : 

‘*Thomas Chatterton and Sarah Young were married at 
Sodbury Church, in Gloucestershire, by Mr. E. Coats, on 
Monday, the 25 day of April,*in the year 1748,” 





Tur SHapows on THE Graves.—In China, ancestors are 
held in peculiar reverence. The Chinese look upon the 
casting of a shadow over an ancestor’s grave as an insult, 
and resent it with impetuous rage. Chines ancestors 
are buried, not in large cemeteries, but in the family 
burial-grounds, As China is thickly inhabited, the result 
is that an ancestor’s bones may be found resting beneath 
every few rods of turf. Hence a novel cause of trouble to 
a telegraph company in that country. The company 
erected poles on which to hang the wires. The poles and 
wires necessarily cast more or less of a shadow. Every 
Chinaman on whose ancestor’s grave a shadow rested 
forthwith arose in his wrath and cut down the poles. The 
consequence has been, as @ matter of economy and self- 
protection, the company has placed the wires under- 
ground, Reverence for the dead in China has accom- 
plished what regard for the comfort and safety of the 





living has as yet been unable to accomplish here, 
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CRADLE SONG. 


WHEN sets the sun, and day is done, 

And peaceful eve hides all our caro, 
When screech-owls cry and brown bats fly 

Through the flow’r-fragrant evening air; 
When the purple hills grow dark 

Far over the dusky moor, 


And the noisy sheep.dogs bark 
By the vine-hung cottage door— 


While the faint lights fade and die, 
Mother sitting baby nigh 
Thea tenderly—oh, tenderly, | Softly sings her lullaby. 





a od 


When black is night, and stars shine bright, 
And wolves are howling round the fold. 

Where all asleep lie lambs and sheep, 
And winds are blowing chill and cold: 

When naught in the world is awake 
But the little tinkling rill, 

Babbling through bush and brake, 
Dancing down from the hill— 

Then wearily, oh, wearily, 

While the lands in slumber lie, 

Mother sitting baby nigh 

Watches her with sleepless eye, 





When darkness dies from all the skies, 
And streaks of amber paint the east, 
When ripples wake along the lake, 
And e’en the cricket’s chirp has ceased; 
When the white moon fades from view, 
And over the hills afar, 
In the slowly brightening blue, 
Wanes the dim sweet morning star— 
Then lovingly—oh, lovingly, 
While the dawn breaks o'er the sky, 
Mother sitting baby by 
Rocks the cradle carefully. 


When full day breaks, and earth awakes 
And all the birds burst into song, 
And deep and clear, past pool and mere, 
The little streamlet flows along, 
Amber, and crimson, and gold 
Flood all the morning sky; 
The lambs awake in the fold, 
The sparrows chirp and fly; 
While happily—oh, happily, 
As the morning wind floats by, 
Mother watches baby’s eye 
Open slowly, drowsily. 
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ROMANCE OF 


A PHOTOGRAPH. 


By Burke O’FARRELL, 


CrarTtEeR I.—IN THE RED SEa, 


Two apres sat on the deck of the Pacific and Oriental 
steamer Deccan, outward bound, as she plowed her way 
languidly through the glassy waters of the Red Sea, in the 
hot hush of the afternoon. Time, 4P.m. One, a plain, 
unremarkable little woman, no longer young, was indus- 
triously working at a strip of crewel embroidery ; and the 
other, coolly clothed in white, with a large straw hat shad- 
ing her face, was leaning back in a Penang chair, with her 
arms behind her head, and a ravishingly dainty foot peep- 
ing from under her voluminous skirts. 

She was a very lovely girl. Tall and exceedingly grace- 
ful-looking, with soft, light-brown hair gathered in a 
shining knot low down on her neck, sleepy blue eyes, half- 
hidden under long, straight lashes, and the fairest of fair 
complexions, All the men on board ship raved about her 
beauty, and the women detested her par conséquent. 

It was killingly, breathlessly hot. Iam quite afraid to 
say at what the thermometer stood. The sky looked a 
sickly white instead of blue, and the sea was like molten 
metal as it curled round the sides of the vessel ; while in 
the distance, dimly defined in an ochre-colored haze of 
heat, rose the fantastic rocks and depressions of the inhos- 
pitable coast—a desert land, smiling eternally beneath the 
rays of a brazen, pitiless sun ; desolate, barren, burning ; 
weird as the mountains in the moon, lonely beyond all 
power of words to express. 

Now and then a huge black porpoise showed his shining 
back above the water, or a shoal of flying-fish, like silver 
birds, skimmed the placid surface for a moment or two, to 
the languid amusement of the children ; but nothing else 
occurred to break the monotony. 

A knot of gentlemen, in the lightest possible attire con- 
sistent with decency, were playing at whist under the 
double awning, and on the upper-deck the ladies dozed, 
worked or read, in drowsy silence, too indolent to talk. 

The two ladies I have mentioned sat alone together on 
the shady side of the main-deck, conversing in low tones, 

**And do you really mean to tell me, Miss Bampfylde, 
that you are going all the way to India—to India, to marry 
@ man whom you have never seen, on the strength of a 
photograph ?” asked the elder lady. 

**Yes ; I really do mean to tell you so, Mrs. Ponsonby,” 
answered the beauty, with a lazy laugh. ‘ Rathér a mad 
thing to do, is it not ?” 

**Very mad, I should say,” answered her companion, 
quietly, as she held her head a little on one side to look at 
her work. ‘‘Suppose when you get out there you find 
that you don’t like this gentleman, after all? What 
then ?” 

** That would certainly be very embarrassing,” said Miss 
Bampfylde. ‘But I knowthat I shall like him. Iassure 
you that I am desperately in love with him even now.” 

** With his likeness, you mean.” 

* Well, with his likeness, if you will have it so,” an- 
swered Miss Bampfylde. ‘‘ But faces don’t lie, and his is 
the best and noblest and handsomest face I ever saw.” 

«Well, I confess I don’t understand it,” said the plain 
little woman, shaking her head. 





‘Perhaps not; but, if you care to listen, I will tell 
you all about it, and then you may understand better. | 
Shall I ?” 

“Yes, do, if it won’t make you too hot,” answered Mrs, | 
Ponsonby. 


The two ladies shared the same cabin, and had drifted 
into the kind of intimacy that occurs so frequently on 
board ship. Sometimes these intimacies end as they 
begin, but sometimes they lead to lifelong friendships, 

I don’t suppose that Alice Bampfylde cared much for 
Mrs. Ponsonby, but she liked her well enough; and 
Mrs. Ponsonby, a seasoned Anglo-Indian, took a certain 
interest in the beautiful girl who was going out to a 
strange land on such a romantic wild-goose chase in search 
of a husband. 

‘Oh, it would be impossible to be any hotter than I 
am,” returned the beauty, lazily, ‘‘ Well, then, you must 
know I am one of those happy creatures whose faces are 
their fortunes. I have just enough money a year to keep 
me in «loves, and perhaps a few other trifles, and I havo 
not a relation in the world that I care a straw about, or 
who cares a straw about me, 

**For the last five years I have been living with an old 
great-aunt of mine in a moldy, mildewed old cathedral 
town. I wish I could describe my aunt to you, but I 
really could not do justice to her. 7 

**She is very tall, very thin and very prim ; she wears 
mittens and a black satin gown and a brown front; she 
never laughs and never leans back in her chair, but sits 
bolt upright, looking the picture of gloom. She never 
moves out of the house, except to go in a bathchair to 
Saint Barabbas on Sunday. 

** Saint Barabbas is a fearfully low church, and my aunt 
goes in for that sort of thing, cultivates cadaverous-looking 
parsons, has prayer-meetings at her house, and goes up 
to London every year for the May meetings at Exeter 
Hall. 

**You may guess how lively all this was for me. Then- 
tres, balls and parties were things to be dreamed of ; they 
did not enter into the scheme of my existence at all. I 
never dared to laugh, for if I did I was immediately told 
to meditate upon my latter end, and if a man so much as 
looked at me I was threatened with nothing less than 
eternal perdition. 

** Still she could not always keep me shut up in her dull 
sitting-room, and I have had some glimpses of the outer 
world occasionally. I was getting very sick of this sort of 
life when one day I got a letter from my brother in India 
—he is only my half-brother, by-the-by, and twenty years 
older than myself, I have not seen him for ten years, 

** Well, as I told you, I got a letter from him—a letter 
which amused me very much, In it he told mé that the 
magistrate and collector of Muggeratial—that is the name 
of the station where he lives—had seen my photograph, 
and fallen desperately in love with it—he had gone quite 
mad over it, in fact. 

“TI treated it as a joke, of course; but my brother 
wrote several letters all in the same strain. Mr. Ham- 
mond, the collector, was quite serious, he said ; he wished 
to propose in due form. It would be an excellent match 
for me in every respect. Would I come out to India and 
see if I could fancy him? etc., ete. Then my brother in- 
closed a photograph. 

** My dear Mrs. Ponsonby, until I saw that photograph 
the whole affair struck me as rather absurd, and my 


| brother’s proposal that I should go out to him as a thing 


not to be entertained fora moment, But when I had re- 


| ceived Mr. Hammond’s likeness, my opinion entirely 
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altered, and I confess that I fell as much in love with it as 
he had with mine. Here it is, Judge for yourself whether 
1 am justified in my madness or not.” 

She took an envelope from her pocket, and, opening it, 
presented a photograph to her friend. 

It was a vignette—merely the head of a strikingly hand- 
some man of about thirty, with finely-cut features, a long 
dark beard and singularly pleasing dark eyes, though with 
a slightly melancholy expression. 

Mrs. Ponsonby looked as it attentively. 

‘*He is a very good-looking man,” she said, after a 
pause. ‘‘But I have seen other men as good-looking 
before,” 

**So have I,” answered Miss Bampfylde; ‘‘ but never 
one whose face appealed to my heart as this man does. It 
is the expression that makes all the charm in my eyes— 
there is something so thoroughly good and noble about 
it,” 

Then she returned the photograph to its place in her 
pocket, 





CHAPTER IL 
IN A ‘‘ TICCA GARI.” 

Tue days passed on, and at last they neared the end of 
their long and monotonous voyage, 

One morning, early in November, they steamed up the 
river Hooghly, and soon after were moored alongside the 
jetty at Calcutta. 

But Miss Bampfylde was not destined to see much of the 
City of Palaces on this occasion, for the Deccan was over- 
due, and her brother, who came on board to meet her, 
said that he had been in Calcutta two days already, and 
that they must start early the next morning for Muggera- 
tiul, in order that he might not overstay his leave. 

Surgeon-Major Bampfylde was a short, thick, fiery- 
faced little man of forty, with a sharp voice and an 
imperious manner, especially toward the servants, and 
altogether his sister was not much prepossessed with him. 

They were up at dawn the next day, and sunrise saw 
them in the train, speeding—though that is altogether a 
delusive word when applied to the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way—on their way through endless swamps and paddy- 
fields, past feathery cane-jungles, and across broad rivers, 
toward Goalundo, where they arrived after an eight hours’ 
journey. 

The train drew up alongside the Ganges, and while her 
brother was gone to see after the luggage, Miss Bampfylde 
amused herself with watching the crowds of noisy, gesti- 
culating, half-naked natives streaming out of the fourth- 
class carriages, with their red, blue and yellow umbrellas, 
and with watching the queer native craft on the river, 

A boat was waiting for herself and her brother—a 
roomy, comfortable budgerow, with bright-green jilmils 
and two airy cabins, on the roof of which a native cook 
was squatting on his haunches, superintending the wash- 
ing of a gaunt fowl, the boiling of a pot of potatoes, and 
the frying of onions for curry, the whole of his culinary 
operations being conducted over a fire four inches square, 

At last Mr. Bampfylde returned, looking very hot and 
irate, with his red face glowing under an enormous sola 
topee, like a gigantic mushroom ; and soon after that they 
were off again, gliding smoothly down the current of the 
mighty Ganges. 

It was nearly dark when they arrived, and Miss Bamp- 
fylde could distinguish little else than a wide waste of 
sand, with a few tamarisk-bushes here and there, and a 
line of tall date-palms, cut out black and distinct against 
the yellow glow in the west. 





A nondescript vehicle, called a ticca gari, with two 
wretched /a/s, or native ponies, harnessed to it with old 
bits of frayed rope, was waiting at the gkat, Into this 
they got, and after half an hour spent in endeavoring to 
induce the fals to move, by dint of dragging in front and 
shoving behind, they got into motion, and shambled off 
through the deep sand at the rate of three miles an hour. 

Alice thought that they would never get to their jour- 
ney’s end, but at last the light of the station gleamed 
across the plain, and soon after the wretched vehicle came 
to a standstill (for the twentieth time), and Mr. Bampfylde 
announced to his sister that they had arrived. 

Mrs. Bampfylde was waiting to receive them, and Alice 
was presented to her sister-in-law, whom she had never 
before seen, 

Mrs. Bampfylde was a thin, pale, washed-out looking 
woman, who might have been any age. She had been 
born and bred in India, and her English was very curious ; 
it was like the English spoken by » foreigner, and yet it 
wasn’t. Alice thought her very odd. Her dress, too, 
limp and ill-made, did not appear to belong to any partic- 
ular age, country or fashion. Alice looked at her with 
wonder ; this was the first specimen of the gens she had 
seen. 

A chill feeling of desolation seemed to steal over her all 
of a sudden as she glanced round the bare, white, ill- 
lighted rooms, where there was nothing of English com- 
fort or English cheerfulness, and tried to take to her new 
relations, who were stranger to her than strangers in her 
own far-off English home, 

Far away, indeed! And the thought of the vastness of 
the space—all those thousands of miles of watery wilder- 
ness that rolled between her and home—seemed to strike 
a sensation of terror to her heart for the first time. But 
she was tired and wornout with travel and excitement. 
To-morrow, she thought, all would be right, and to- 
morrow she would see him / 

So she took out the precious photograph, looked at it 
long and tenderly, and having put it under her pillow, 
was soon asleep, 





CHAPTER III, 


THE COLLECTOR OF MUGGERATIAL 


Tue next morning she woke early. Nobody can sleep 
late in India ; all nature conspires against it. The early sun 
shines on the dewy grass; the birds are chirping and call- 
ing to each other, and the flowers put forth a thousand 
mingled scents, inviting you into the garden. 

Besides, the minas scream in the verandas in a manner 
that defies all attempts at sleep, and the gray crows come 
and perch on the jilmils, and salute you with a loud 
‘*caw-caw,” in expectation of seeing your. chala-hagiri— 
that is, your early tea-and-toast—brought in; for the 
crows always manage to steal half when your back is 
turned, 

By-and-by Mrs. Bampfylde came into her sister-in-law’s 
bedroom, and told her that Mr. Hammond was waiting to 
see her, in a state of agitation and impatience not to be 
described. 

Alice felt her heart give a great bound, and now that 
the eventful moment of her meeting with her lover had 
arrived, she trembled all over with excitement. 

However; she twisted up her shining masses of golden 
brown hair, and dressed herself in her most dainty morn- 
ing-dress ; and then, blushing like a wild-rose, and with 
her heart beating fast, she went to meet the man for whose 
sake she had left home and kindred and people. 

For one moment she paused on the threshold of the 
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door, as the sudden thought struck her: ‘‘ Will he be sat- 
isfied with me?” Then, summoning up all her courage, 
she went to meet her fate. 

The drawing-room was empty, but on the big veranda 
leading out into the sunny flower-garden was her brother, 
talking to a strange gentleman, while a tray with a teapot 
and a rack of toast stood by. 
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In his hand was a thick knob-stick; in his mouth was a 
flower. His hat was on one side, his trowsers were tight, 


and altogether he was pervaded by a horsey air quite un- 
mistakable. 

Alice looked at him, and he looked at Alice, with his 
face fiery red and an air of agitation that was to her inex- 
plicable. 
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SUMMER. 


The stranger was a short, stout, sturdily-built man, who 
looked forty, at least. He was clad from headsto foot in 
cool white linen, and wore a huge sola fopee covered with 
the same. 

His face was round and red and very good-natured look- 
ing. He had small, twinkling eyes, and small, red, turn- 
up nose, and was clean shaven. 





“Introduce me, Bampfylde,” said he, nudging the 
surgeon-major with his elbow. 

‘**Oh, it’s you, Alice, is it?” said her brother. 
Hammond—Miss Bampfylde.” 

The collector of Muggeratial bowed low. 

“If you only knew howI have longed for this mo- 
ment!” said he, with amorous fervor, 
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As for Alice, she 


felt as if she were 
going out of her 
senses. 


** Who did you say 
this gentleman was ?” 
she asked, turning to 
her brother with an 
expression of utter 
bewilderment. 

““Who? Why, Mr. 
Hammond—Mr. John 
Hammond, of course,” 
said her brother. 

‘*There must be 
some mistake. This 
is not—not——” be- 
gan Alice, somewhat 
wildly. 

**No mistake at all, 
{ assure you, dear 
Miss Bampfylde,” 
said the magistrate 
and collector of Mug- 
geratial, gallantly, as 
he got hold of her 
hand and squeezed it 
again. “I am John 
Hammond, at your 
service now and al- 
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SACRED ANIMALS,— THE SACRED IBIS OF EGYPT.— SEE PAGE 315. 


ways. There is not 
—ahem !—a happier man in the world than I am to-day.” 

**Come, Alice, what have you got tosay to that ?” asked 
her brother, with a gruff laugh. 

‘* Nothing ; I—I don’t feel very well,” cried poor Alice, 
and fled from the veranda, 

**Bless my soul! What is the matter with the girl?” 
said Mr. Bampfylde. ‘* Here, Georgiana” (to his wife), 
‘*jast go and look after Alice; she says she’s not well.” 

Georgiana found her beautiful sister-in-law pacing up 
and down her bedroom, with her hands clasped in the 
wildest way. 

“What is the matter, my dear ?” said Mrs. Bampfylde. 

‘* Matter! matter! cried Alice, in the greatest excite- 
ment. ‘‘There is some mistake, some horrible mistake. 
That is not Mr. Hammond—that man on the veranda,” 

Just then Mr. Bampfylde appeared in the doorway, and 
his wife called him in. 

‘‘She says that Mr. Hammond is not—not Mr. Ham- 
mond,” said Georgiana, helplessly. ‘I’m sure I don’t 
know what’s wrong with her.” 





THE DOG-STAR. 





‘*What the deuce do you mean, girl ?” cried the sur- 
geon-major, irately. 

**T mean that you have deceived me!’ sobbed Alice. 
“‘ That—that—that is not the man I came out to India to 
marry. That—that is not the man whose photograph you 
sent me |” 

‘*How dare you say I have deceived you ?” cried her 
brother. ‘That is the man whose photograph I sent you. 
He went down to Calcutta, and had it done on purpose, and 
a confounded good likeness it was—a most speaking like- 
ness, I call it—one of Bowne & Shepherd’s best.” 

‘*It is not,” persisted Alice, desperately. ‘‘I never saw 
either him or his photograph before, and—and—I don’t 
want to see him ever again. This is the photograph you 
sent me—this is the man I came—came—all this way to 
marry.” And she took the photograph from her pocket 
and handed it to her brother. , 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Bampfylde looked at it. 

‘This is not John Hammond !” they both cried, spon- 
taneously, ‘* This is Justin O’Dohoghue.” 





MUMMY OF AN APIS, OR SACRED BULL, OF EGYPT. 
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*‘And who is Justin O'Donoghue ?” cried the beauty, 
through her tears. 

‘A great blackguard, for one thing,” cried her brother, 
in a rage. 

“That Iam sure he is not !” flamed Alice. ‘* No man 
with such a—a—heavenly face as that could be a black- 
guard,”’ 

**Couldn’t he ? Well, he behaved like one here, at 
least ; jilted the nicest girl in the station, after compro- 
mising her in every possible way. I’d have horsewhipped 
him if I had been her brother. He was joint magistrate 
here, and now he has gone home on sick-leave for two 
years—bad luck go with him! It was fortunate he fell ill 
just in the nick of time, for he had made India too hot to 
hold him.” 

‘*It will soon be too hot to hold me, I fancy,” said 
**Anyhow, I have not the slighest intention of 
He—he looks like a respect- 


, 
Alice. 
maarrying Mr. Hammond. 
able public-house keeper.” 

‘*You must marry him, girl. I never heard such 
nonsense. I tell you P’l—I’ll—disown you !” fumed Mr. 
Bampfylde. ‘Public-house keeper, indeed! I tell you 
it’s an uncommon good match for you, beauty as you may 
think yourself. Why, bless my soul! do you think pucka 
mazistrates and collectors grow on every bush in the 
As for that sallow-faced, hollow-eyed, dark- 
bearded Irish fellow, I can’t imagine what you can seo in 
him to admire, I tell you you are very lucky in the ex- 
change.”’ 

**Lucky or not, I will never, never marry Mr. Ham- 
mond, the vulgar, red-faced, odious wretch !” cried Miss 
Bampfylde, bursting into tears. ‘‘I will go back to 
Eugland by the next mail.” 

The upshot was that Mr. Bampfylde had to go back and 


jingle? 


tell a polite fib to Mr. Hammond, who had been invited | 


to breakfast, and who sat down with a very melancholy 
face to the tough fowl cutlets smelling of garlic, the 
moorghy Ironishestew, and savory drawn curry which the 
kitmutghars handed round, 

His did not appear again—fatigue was 
pleaded as an excuse; and after breakfast he departed to 
his Awtchery, subdued indeed, but more madly in love than 
ever.” 

The position of all persons concerned was now embar- 
rassing in the extreme. 

Mr. Hammond’s enamored state had long been the 
gossip of the station, and the snbject of endless jokes 
amongst the young men ; besides which, it was generally 
known that the beautiful Miss Bampfylde had come out 


aznamorata 


expressly to marry him, and now, after all, she would not | 


have him! 

The extraordinary affair of the wrong photograph soon 
oozed out end was talked about everywhere, causing end- 
less surmise and conjecture ; but the mystery was never 
solved. 

Poor Miss Bamyfylde was subjected to fearful] persecu- 
tion by her brother, the surgeon-major. 
mained firm. Marry Mr. Hammond she would not. 

So the sad news had to be broken to the Collector of 
M 
room with his faithful Bearer and a case of Exshaw No. 1, 
and emerged no more for a week. 


It was reported he was down with a bad attack of that 


dreadful Rungpore fever, which had stuck to him ever | 


since he was joint magistrate of that delightful station. 
At the end of the week a vast number of bullock garries 
collected round the magisterial abode. Tents, 
frying-pans, camp-furniture, bedding, bamboo-baskets of 
fowls, and -rockery of all sorts and sizes were brought out 


were 


But she re- | 


iggeratial, who at once shut himself up io his own bed- 


and packed on them ; and it was announced that the Col- 
lector Sahib was going out on his cold-weather tour in the 
district. 

His departure was an infinite relief to poor Alice, who, 
directly he was gone, received from the hand of a Collec, 
torate Chuprassi a despondent but good-natured letter, 
telling her that, as far as he was concerned, she should 
never again be troubled with his unwelcome love, but that 
he should remember her till death, etc., etc, etc., and 
that, if ever he could do anything to serve her, he should 
esteem himself happy. 

Alice was deeply touched by this epistle, and sighed, as 
she put it away in her desk : 

“Oh, if he had only been the right man !” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A REPENTANT 

Miss Bampryupr did not return by the next steamer, as 
she had declared she would. It was settled she should 
spend the cold season with her brother and sister-in-law, 
and go back to England in the Spring. 

Everybody in the station had called upon her, of course, 
and she had created a great sensation, The young men 
fell mad madly in love with her, without exception, and 
the ladies endeavored to copy her fashionable English 
dresses. | 

Three nights a week they played badminton at tho 
judge’s, and there she met the dii/e of the station—the 
| joint magistrate and his wife, the district engineer and his 
wife, of doubtful color; tho superintendent of police and 
his wife, whose color was not doubtful, though she talked 
much of ‘‘home” on the strength of a six months’ sojourn 
in England after her marriage. 

Then there was a young assistant magistrate, just out 
from London, and an assistant superintendent of police, 
named Stockford, a handsome, devil-may-care, happy-go- 
lucky young fellow, who was soon foremost in the rank of 
Miss Bampfylde’s admirers, 

Still, in spite of badminton, admirers and occasional 
dinner-parties, beautiful Alice fell dreadfully dull in Mug- 
geratial, and often pined for her old homo in the delect- 
able cathedral town of Westerham, even. 

She did not like India at all—very few ladies do, if any 
—and an unspeakable weariness seemed to take posses- 
sion of her—a home-sickness that seemed eating into her 
soul, 

She longed for the timo of her return to England, es- 
pecially as that favored land now held Mr. Justin O’Don- 
oghue, for she could not disguise from herself that she 
was as madly in love as ever with the handsome original of 
her cherished photograph. Yes, madly is the word to 
| use, for surely it was the height of madness in her to love 
| aman she had never seen, and of whom she had heard 

nothing but ill. 
| About the middle of January Mr. Hammond, who was 
the soul of jovial good-nature, and who was beginning to 
recover from the first shock of his grievous disappoint- 
ment, proposed to give a picnic to all the station. 

He was in camp somo ten miles down the river, and it 
was proposed to make a boating-excursion of it, 

The police green-boat was furbished up, and another 
budgerow borrowed, and any amount of eatables and 
champagne got up from Calcutta, for Mr. Hammond was 
very free with his money. 

At last the day arrived, a splendid day for a picnic ; but 
nobody has to tremble for the weather on these festive oc- 
casions in India, where every day the sun rises brilliantly 
alike, 
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The pienic was a great success, and Alice Bampfylde, in 


“spite of the suppressed tenderness of the jovial collector, 


who heaved sentimental sighs that were utterly at variance 
with his rubicund face, and squeezed her hand upon every 
possible occasion, enjoyed herself thoroughly. 

There was one lady present whom Miss Bampfylde re- 
garded with a curiosity not unmingled with disgust. 

This was the fascinating Miss Jones, whom Mr. Justin 
O'Donoghue was supposed to have jilted so cruelly. 

Miss Jones was the daughter of a rich Zemindar, and 
was consequently an heiress. Three lacs of rupees were 
to be hers on her wedding-day, and her diamonds were 
magnificent; but as her father, though rich, was very 
stingy, the rest of her dress did not correspond. But, in 
spite of the gilded bait round which various impecunious 
minnows, in the way of assistant superintendents of 
police and budding engineers, had nibbled, poor Miss 
Jones still remained unmarried. 

There is no denying the fact she was very dark, and she 
certainly was not as young as she had been. She was 
very lackadaisical and very melancholy, and so thin that 
she always reminded one of those touching lines in the 
**Dream of Fair Women” (not Tennyson’s) : 

“You might have clothed her sumptuously, 
In half a yard of tape.” 


She was well known in Muggeratial, having lived there 
many years with her father, during which time she had 
angled for every collector and joint magistrate who had 
ever been sent there ; for, after the manner of all ladies of 
her class, it was the highest ambition of her life to marry 
a covenanted civilian—an acme of glory to which few 
attain, unless the man is very verdant and the pill very 
thickly gilded. 

On their return from the picnic, Alice Bampfylde and 
Jack Stockford paired off together. They sat in two com- 
fortable bamboo chairs on the flat roof of the budgerow, 
talking confidentially, a little apart from the rest, watch- 
ing the dark figures of the boatmen wading through the 
water as they towed the boat with a rope fastened at the 
top of the mast. 

It was a lovely night; the full-moon shone down with 
cloudless splendor on the glassy surface of the vast river, 
on which the jungle on the bank was darkly shadowed. 

There was a large chur in the middle, overgrown with 
long grass and feathery reeds, which harbored countless 
flocks of wild fowl, perhaps even a lurking tiger or leopard, 
and myriads of fire-flies illumined the cane-brakes and 
bamboo-jungles on the mainland, 

The natives were making night horrible, as usual, with 
their tom-toms; but, softened by the distance, the sound 
came not unpleasantly across the water, mingled with the 
mournful howling of the jackals that rose and fell on the 
night wind, 

Wrapped in her warm shawl, Alice sat listening to the 
calling of the snipe on the reedy sand-bank, and looking 
out over the tranquil scene which had a weird attraction 
for her, so different it was from anything she had ever seen. 

She and young Jack Stockford had been sitting in 
silence for some minutes, and through it they heard the 
noisy talking and laughing going on below in the cabin. 

Prosently somebody mentioned a name which caught 
Miss Bampfylde’s ears at once. 

**T wonder who is taking O’Donoghue’s name in vain ?” 
said Jack—‘t Miss Jones, I suppose, by the voice, I dare- 
say you have heard that story, Miss Bampfylde ?” 

‘“*T have heard that Mr. O’Donoghuos ‘loved and rode 
away,’” answered Alice, with a smile. ‘My brother said 
he behaved very badly to her.” 





“I know people do say so, but I don’t believe it,” an- 
swered Jack. ‘‘O’Donoghue is not the man to behave 
badly to any girl; he is a most honorable fellow, and 
thoroughly good-hearted.” 

**But he—he got her very much talked about, did he 
not ?” asked Alice, 

‘She got herself very much talked about, more likely,” 
retorted Jack, indignantly. ‘She was after him morn- 
ing, noon and night—would not give him a moment's 
peace. To do her justice, I believe she really imagined 
herself in love with him at the time—so she had done with 
about five-and-twenty other men before, Her father 
asked him his intentions, you know. Poor old chap! he 
had so often gone through that ceremony it must have 
come quite easy to him. O’Donoghue said he had none ; 
so then there was a flare up.” 

** Certainly, Mr. O’Donoghue does not look the man to 
do that sort of thing,” said Alice, meditatively, as she 
looked out across the broad expanse of moonlit river. ‘I 
never saw a more beautiful face than he has.” 

Then she suddenly remembered that she had only seen 
his photograph, and blushed deeply. 

‘© Yes, hasn’t he ?” cried Jack. 

Then he, too, caught himself up, and his face grew fiery 
red in the moonlight, 

Presently he said, hesitatingly, and in a very subdued 
tone: 

‘* Miss Bampfylde, I wonder if I might tell you some- 
thing ?” 

‘*Certainly. Why not ?” she asked, inquiringly. 

‘*T have often wanted to do so, but have always funked 
it,” said Jack. ‘I am afraid you will be awfully angry 
with me, and no wonder. I deserve it.” 

**What can it be that you have to tell me, Mr. Stock- 
ford ?” asked Alice, with a smile, 

“Why, about that unlucky photograph of O’Donoghue 
which you received instead of—of Mr. Hammond’s, I—I 
have heard all about it.” 

**Indeed, Mr. Stockford !” 

** Yes ; and—and I am really awfully sorry, but I must 
plead guilty. Miss Bampfylde, I am the miserable cul- 
prit, who, for a foolish joke, which I heartily repent of 
now, sent you that photograph,” 

**Oh, Mr. Stockford !” 

**Yes,” continued Jack, penitently. ‘I knowI am a 
sinner of the deepest dye, but please listen to my confes- 
sion, and forgive me, if you can, You must know that 
everybody in the station had heard the joke about old 
Hammond being so desperately smitten with your photo, 
and of the way he went on raving about you. Well, one 
day I happened to be calling at your place with a fellow 
named Willett—he’s gone up-country now—just as your 
brother was addressing a letter to you. | 

***T am sending off Hammond’s likeness to my sister,’ 
he said, in a self-satisfied sort of way, ‘and a deuc—an 
uncommonly good one it is, too—John to the life,’ 

* Just at that moment he was called away, and left the 
letter open on the table. Then Satan entered into Willett’s 
heart, and he said, ‘I say, Jack, what a lark it would be to 
send some other fellow’s photo instead!’ I am sorry to 
say I agreed. 

“There was an album lying near, and we opened it in 
haste. The first man we came across was O’Donoghue 
He was always an immense admirer of yours—I mean of 
your photograph, Miss Bampfylde.” 

‘¢¢Tet’s put him in,” cried Willett. 
looking man here,’ 

“So we put him in, and abstracted old Hammond. 
Your brother never discovered the exchange, and the letter 


‘*He’s the best- 
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went, Voila tout! And now, can you ever pardon a re- 
pentant sinner, Miss Bampfylde ?” 

“I will try. But, oh! it was a cruel joke for me !” 
cried Alice, Then she added, ‘‘ However, I ought to blame | 
my own folly, not you, I suppose,” 

So the mystery of the photograph was cleared up at 
last. 


* * * * > * 
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Early in March Miss Bampfylde left Moggeratial. More 
than one ar- 
dent admirer F aT 
besought her : 
to remain pour 
toujours, but 
she shook her 
head. She 
hated India, 
she said, and 
would not live 
in it for all 
the riches in 
the world. 

And so she 
sailed away. 











im | 


Cuapter V. 

Back again 
in the moldy 
old cathedral 
city, where so 
much of her 
life had been 
spent. It was 
changed in 
reality, but 
seemed older, 
blacker and 
more dead- 
alive  thau 
ever to Alice. 

The past 
Winter had 
told on her 
great-aunt 
considerably. 
The old lady 
had aged very 
much, and 
scarcely ever 
left the house 
now, but re- 
mained shut 
up with her 
lapdog and 
her books of 
devotion in 
the little rooia 
overlooking 
the cathedral. 


Her beautiful niece was kept more than ever a prisoner, ) Seats, 
therefore, seldom going out and seeing but few people, 


except the sallow, clerical gentlemen, stiff and starched, | 
who came to visit the old lady, or the acidulated spinsters 
and matrons of mature years who occasionally looked in to 
detail the gossip of the town over an afternoon cup of tea. 
Months passed on in this dull, monotonous way ; day 
after day, week after week, the samo dreary routine, till 
Alice Bimpfylde was almost dead with ennui, Sometimes 
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she looked in the glass and asked her own lovely but dis- 
consolate image whether she was always to waste her 
youth and beauty on the desert air of this melancholy 
place, or whether a release would ever come. 

It is true that, as she herself had .said, her aunt could 
not hide her altogether from admiring male eyes, and one 
minor canon, one evangelical curator, and a widowed 
physician, not much past fifty, had all Jaid their hearts at 
her dainty feet within the last few months; but she had 
declined to 
curtail her 
captivity at 
the expense 
of taking 
either of 
them. 

One dreary 
day, at the fag 
end of Au- 
tump, when 
the last sad 
yellow leaves 
were drifting 
down from 
the mournful 
elms in the 
cathedrai 
close; when 
the smoke 
beat down, 
and the gusty 
wind swept 
round the 
corners of the 
quaint old 
streets and 
alleys, Alice 
put on her 
hat, and with 
a doubtful 
glance at the 
dull Novem- 
ber sky which 
hinted at rain, 
stepped across 
to the cathe- 
dral, where 
the organ was 
already peal- 
ing forth for 
service, 

Very few 
people were 
there, and 
those few 
seemed scat- 
tered sparely 
over the rows 
of crimson- 
cushioned 
The vast nave, with its shadowy side-aisles, looked 
cold and damp, and had a moldy, earthy s.ueil, Some- 
how or another, Alice felt unusually depressed in spirits, 

Service was over at last. The magnificent organ pealed 
forth again, filling the dim aisles with a flood of sound, 
and Miss Bampfylde, shivering even in her warm sealskins, 
passed down the nave after the line of white-robed 
chorister boys. 

It was no uncommon thing for strangers to visit the 
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cathedral, and the assizes were on now, which brought a 
great many country people to the town. Several parties 
of visitors were going round with the vergers as Miss 
Lampfylde left her seat, and more than one person turned 
and looked admiringly after her tall, elegant figure. 

Asshe passed down the nave to goout by the great south 
door, she saw a gentleman standing with his back toward 
her, examining a curious inscription on the wall. 

Presently he turned, hat in hand, and came slowly toward 
her ; a tall, distinguished-looking man, with a dark, flow- 
ing beard, and grave, penetrating eyes. 

Miss Bampfylde’s heart gave a great bound, and then 
stood still, while the blood rushed frantically over her face 
and neck, 

Was it possible? Yes, there could be no mistake—it 
was the original of that beloved and cherished photograph 
which had taken her to the other side of the world. 

On his side, the stranger looked at her with an intent- 
ness that was unmistakable. As his eyes first rested on 
her, she saw him start slightly, with an expression that she 
could almost have believed was of recognition, and in 
passing he looked at her with an earnestness that was 
almost impolite, or would have been in any one else. 

At the door, if it had been to save her life, she could not 
have helped glancing round, tnd she saw that he had 
turned also, and under pretense of looking at the west 
window, through which a pale ray of sickly sunshine was 
gieaming, was gazing after her retiring figure. Then the 
heavy door swung to behind her, and she passed out into 
the gloomy cathedral yard, hemmed in by the tall red 
houses, 

Down the high-street she walked as if in a dream, her 
heart beating, her color coming and going, and every 
nerve in her body tingling with excitement. 

Half-way down the high-street she was joined by a jovial, 
loud voiced lawyer, whose daughter was rather a friend of 
hers. 

*‘ Well, Miss Bampfylde, where are you going ?” cried 
he, shaking hands heartily with her. ‘If you have 
nothing better to do, come into the Nisi Prius Court with 
me—got an awfully amusing breach-of-promise case on— 
no end of love-letters. Witnesses great fun—I am on the 
defendant’s side. Will you come ?” 

Miss Bampfylde said she should like it immensely ; so 
the burly lawyer walked into the shire-hall with her, 
pushed through the knots of barristers, attorneys, magis- 
trates and idlers, and soon found her a seat on the magis- 
trates’ bench, where a number of ladies were already sit- 
ting. 

A stout lady in a shawl, with a very perturbed éounten- 
ance, was being examined, and gave great sport. Loud 
was the laughter in court, and frequent were the calls for 
silence; preoccupied as she was, Alice Bampfylde could 
not help laughing heartily at the answers elicited from the 
unfortunate victim. 

Presently a handsome though somewhat severe-looking 
barrister rose up to speak. 

‘* Who is this ?” asked Alice. 

*¢Oh, this is the counsel on our side,” answered Mr. 
Dignam. ‘*He is Mr. O'Donoghue, the celebrated Q.C.; 
most of the ladies are in love with him—an uncommonly 
good-looking fellow, isn’t he ?” 





‘Tam glad you think so, for he is my brother, and I | 


am proud of him myself,” said a pleasant voice, 
are Mr. Dignam, I presume ?” 

Miss Bampfylde started, and looked round hastily. 

Mr. Justin O’Donoghue had come in so quietly that she 
had not observed him, and had taken a vacant chair by the 
worthy lawyer. 
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Jertainly, sir, at your service,” answered Mr. Dignam, 
‘*Your brother is a remarkable man, sir, and we are for- 
tunate to have secured his services,” 

As for Alice Bampfylde, she was redder than a rose ; her 
face was perfectly on fire with blushes, and she trembled 
from head to foot with agitation. 

She dared not look at him, yet she knew that his eyes 
were fixed upon her, and oh! how handsome he was !— 
ten thousand times handsomer than his photograph ! 

She felt as if heaven itself had opened, and as if its ce- 
lestial radiance illumined this bare, prosaic law-court with 
its ink-stained tables, its matter-of-fact benches and its 
hideous jury-box. 

Meanwhile, the lawyer and her friend were conversing 
together on commonplace matters in a low tone; but by- 
and-by Mr. Dignam was called out, and only an empty 
chair remained between her and Mr. O'Donoghue, 

Another witness was being examined then. 

** Are you fond of coming here ?” asked he, presently, 

“Yes, very; but I don’t often get the chance,” an. 
swered Alice, still not daring to look at him, and trying 
not to betray her agitation in her voice, 

**T think I saw you in the cathedral a little while ago,” 
continued Mr, O’Donoghue, with his dark eyes still fixed 
on her face, 

“Te,” 

There was nothing the least impertinent or presuming 
in his address, He was perfectly respectable and well- 
bred, and his voice was very pleasant; it sounded like 
sweetest music in Alice’s ear. 

* By-and-by she found herself talking to him quite natu- 
rally, and hoping that Mr, Dignam would not come back 
for a long while, 

Presently he said : 

** Have you any friends in India, may I ask ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Alice, ‘*I have a brother there,” 

“IT thought so. May I be impertinent enough to ask 
where in India ?” 

‘He is stationed at Muggeratial. 
there,” answered Alice, 

**Your brother’s name is Bampfylde,” said Mr. O’Don- 
oghue, with a sweet smile, that lit up his dark face like 
sunshine, ‘*I knew it the moment I saw you. I have 
often seen your likeness in his album, Miss Bampfylde.” 

**Indeed !” answered Alice, blushing furiously. ‘‘ How 
—how very strange that you should recognize me !” 

** Not at all strange, Miss Bampfylde. I-——” 

But just at that moment Mr.Dignam returned, and soon 
after the court adjourned, 

Alice spent the rest of the day in a state of blissful ex- 
citement and exaltation impossible to describe ; she could 
do nothing but sit and think of him. 

But, oh! those assizes, they would be over in two or 
three days now, and then he would go, and—and what 
should she do ? 

The next day, however, she got a letter from hor friend, 
Kate Dignam, asking her to dinner—‘‘ to meet Mr, O’Don- 
oghue, the Q.C., and his brother,” wrote pretty Kate, 
**Mind, you must come !” 

Must come, indeed ; as if anything earthly should have 
prevented her. 

Need I say how long she took to dress on that eventful 
evening, or how lovely she looked as she. entered the 
Dignams’ drawing-room to meet the hero of her heart ? 
Heaven came down to earth for her that night. He took 


He is a civil engineer 


| her into dinner, he stood by the grand piano while she 


sang, and he saw her home, when, at a sinfully late hour 
for Westerham, she returned to her aunt’s old-fashioned 
home in the cathedral close. 
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Little more remains to be told, 

The mornivg before the judges left Westerham Mr. 
Justin O’Donoghue called to pay his respects to Miss 
Bampfylde’s venerable aunt. While there he told Alice 
that nothing would give him greater pleasure than to 
be allowed to inspect the garden, which, surrounded by 
ivy-covered walls, was visible from the drawing-room win- 
dows—he doted on these quaint, old-fashioned gardens, 
he said. 

Alice was only too delighted to accede to his request ; 
and there, beneath a gnarled old apple-tree, with the 
cathedral spire pointing up into the pale-blue sky, over 
the red roof of the ancient houses, and the yellow, pink 
and crimson chrysanthemums lifting their faces in the 
wintry sunshine, Justin O’Donoghue told his tale of love, 
and was accepted. 

They had only known each other three days, and for 
this unseemly haste I have no excuse to make, except that 
he was to leave the next evening. So they were engaged, 
and great was the wonder of all their friends. 

*‘Tam sorry you hate India so much,” said Justin, re- 
gretfully, as the two paced the platform of the railway 
station together. 

And Miss Bampfylde answered that a much worse place 
(never mind where) would be heaven to her if he were 
there, 

However, Mr. Justin O’Donozghue’s leave is not up yet, 
and that successful Q.C., his brother, is endeavoring to 
persuade him to give up his appointment in the Bengal 


Civil Service, and practice as a barrister in England, | 


which, as his health completely broke down in India, he 
feels inclined to do. 





SACRED ANIMALS. 


Tar worship of animals commenced at a very early 
period, and continues to the present moment. Sometimes 
representations of the animals were made of wood, stone 
or metal, and these took the places of the living creatures, 
Such was the molten calf, which the Israelites made 
shortly after their departnre from Egypt, where animal- 
worship was predominant. 

Apis, the sacred bull of Memphis, and Mnevis, the 


sacred ox of Heliopolis, wera pretended by the priests of | 


Egypt to present to their worshipers the material form of 
their deity Osiris, At Memphis was erected a grand court, 
ornamented with figures, in which the sacred bull was 
kept, when exhibited to the public, Attached to it were 
two stables, also for its use, 

The festival in honor of Apis lasted seven days, on 
which occasion a large concourse of people assembled, 
The priests then led the sacred bull, preceded by a chorus 
of children singing hymns in his honor, in solemn pro- 
cession. All persons crowded to welcome him as he 
passed, It was thought that children who smelt his 
breath were thereby gifted with the power of predicting 
future events) When the Apis died, certain priests, 
chosen for the duty, went in quest of another, who was 
known from the signs mentioned in the sacred books, As 
soon as he was found, they took him to the city of the 
Nile, preparatory to his removal to Memphis, where he 
was kept forty days, 


Nile to Memphis. 
than twenty-five years, Should he be alive at the end of 
that period, the priests led him to the sacred fountain, 
and drowned him with much ceremony. His body was 





embalmed, and a grand funeral-procession took place. 
When the Apis died a natural death, his obsequies were 
celebrated on the most magnificent scale. The burial- 
place of the sacred bulls was discovered a few years since 
by Marietti, near Memphis. It consists of an arched 
gallery hewn in the rock, about twenty feet in height and 
breadth, and two thousand feet in length, besides a lateral 
gallery. On each side is a series of recesses, every one 
containing a large sarcophagus of granite, in which the 
body of a sacred bull had been deposited. 

The only specimens of these mummied bulls in this 
country are in the Museum of the New York Historical 
Society. From whatever cause the death of an Apis took 
place, the people performed in public lamentation ; and 
this mourning lasted until his successor had been found, 
They then commenced the rejoicings, which were celebrated 
with an enthusiasm equal to the grief exhibited during 
the mourning. The people consulted the Apis as an 
oracle, and drew from his actions good or bad omens. 

The Hindoos have, for many centuries, propitiated the 
bull with divine honors, Their temples are frequently 
situated, says Forbes, in his ‘Oriental Memoirs,” in the 
midst of the wildest scenery, surrounded by woods and 
forests. In these groves, a number of consecrated bulls, 
after being dedicated with great ceremony by the Brah- 
mins to Siva, and having a distinguishing mark set upon 
them, are permittted to wander whithersoever they please, 
everywhere welcomed as the representative of the god. 
Never was Apis regarded in ancient Egypt with more vene- 
ration than is now paid to the bull of Siva in Hindoostan. 

Besides the living animals, there is in most temples a 
representation of one or more of the race, sculptured in 
marble or stone, reposing under the banian or peepul-tree ; 
for, living or dead, they are supposed to add to the 
sanctity of the holy retreats, The consecrated bulls are of 
extraordinary beauty. They are perfectly white, with 
black horns, a skin delicately soft, and eyes rivalipg those 
of the antelope in brilliant lustre, 

Among the Kytch tribe of Africans, located on the 





These days being completed, he | 
was placed in a boat, with a golden cabin prepared ex- | 
pressly for him ; and he was conducted in state upon the | 
The Apis was forbidden to live more | 


banks of the White Nile, to every herd of cattle there is a 
sacred bull, which is supposed to exert an influence over 
the prosperity of the flocks; his horns are ornamented 
| with tufts and feathers, and frequently with small bells, 
| and it invariably leads the great herd to pasture. On 
starting in the early morning from the cattle-kraal, the 
natives address this bull, telling it to ‘‘watch over the 
| herd, to keep the cows from straying, and to lead them to 
the sweetest pastures, so thaé they shall give abundance of 
milk,” ete. 

The worship of the horse still seems to linger, says Fer- 
guson, in remote parts of India; and he considers the 
worship of this animal as the counterpart of the worship of 
the bull by the Sivitas, . 

The horse does not appear to have been one of the 
sacred animals of Egypt, as no instance of its embalmed 
head has hitherto been discovered in any of the repositories 
for the bodies of the animal divinities, The ass and 
the camel also have not been found there, 

In India the white elephant is greatly venerated, This 
veneration is in some degree connected with the doctrine 

| of the metempsychosis. Xara sustained seventy thousand 
| transmigrations through various animals, and rested in the 
whits elephant. 

Among our Indians the moose is a sacred animal, and 
certain portions of the meat—such as the breast, liver, kid- 
neys and tongue—must be eaten at once, and the whole 
consumed at a single meal. Women are not allowed to taste 
the tongue, and all scraps are burned, never given to the 
dogs. Tidbits are cut off and cast into the fire as offertngs 
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to the Manitou, or Great Spirit, because he had blessed 
their hunting ; the men at the same time chanting, and 
beating drums and rattles. 

In fact, almost every tribe venerated some animal as a 
special Manitou, and its figure was the token of the 
nation. ‘The Mohawks revere the bear ; the Amikones re- 
vere the beaver, etc. 

The ancient Egyptians, seeing in the horizon a superb 
star, which always appeared at the time when the overflow 
of the Nile began, gave it the name of Sirius, because it 





THE GOD-FOX IN JAPANESE MYTHOLOGY, 


seemed to show itself expressly in order to warn the 
laborer against the inundation. The dog was therefore 
considered as the genius of that river; they represented 


this god with the body of a man and the head of a dog, | 


and gave it the name of Anabis. Its image was placed on 
the gate of all the temples of Egypt. From that country 
westward the dog, in one way or another, was mingled up 
with the rites and ceremonies of many nations. Lucan says: 


“We receive in Roman temples, thy Isis, 
And thy half-dog deities,” 





ANIMALS. 


There was a city in Egypt, named Cynopolis (now 
| Samallout), which was built in honor of the dog. There 
| the priests celebrated to it festivals in great pomp. Its 

statue was of gold ; and earthly dogs, of a black-and-white 
color, were ultimately sacrificed to it. These were em- 
balmed ; and now mummies of dogs are found in abund- 
ance. 

In Japan it is said that the fox still figures as a deity, 

and enters into a vast number of their legends and beliefs. 
' Formerly the Peruvians adored this animal, and had its 
statue sculptured in their 
temples. Both Plutarch and 
Pliny mention a curious fable 
respecting a certain tribe in 
Ethiopia, which not only dei- 
fied the dog, but had one for 
their king. In royal vestments, 
with a crown on its head, his 
canine majesty, seated on a 
throne, received the homage of 
its subjects. It indicated its 
approbation by wagging its 
tail; it forbade by barking; it 
destined to death or punish- 
ment by growling; and con- 
ferred place and dignity by 
licking the favorite’s hand. Of 
course, it had its priestly in- 
terpreters, who were the per- 
sons in whose hands the real 
power lay. 

Diodorus Siculus tells us that 
every one killing a cat was put 
to death, and that in Ptolemy’s 
time a cat being killed by a 
Roman, the natives flew to his 
dwelling, and that neither the 
fear of the Romans, who were 
making a league with Ptolemy, 
nor the influence of the princes 
sent to persuade them, could 
deliver the man from the pop- 
ular rage. 

One of the accusations 
against the Templars, centuries 
afterward, was that they wor- 
shiped a cat, which sometimes 
appeared in their chapters, One 
of the Sicilian Templars, when 
under examination, said that 
the cat had not appeared for a 
long time in the chapters, but 
that the ancient statutes of 
Damietta said that it used to 
appear and be worshiped. 

Wolves were the sacred ani- 
mals of Lycopolis. The tombs 
in the mountain above Ly- 
copolis (the modern O’Sioob} 

contain the mummies of these animals. The ichneu- 
| mon, from its enmity to serpents, was looked upon by 
| the Egyptians with great respect; and those who held 
the crocodile in abhorrence greatly venerated this little 
creature, in consequence of its destroying the eggs of the 
hated animal, Those who lived about Thebes and the 
Lake Moris, however, greatly venerated the crocodile. It 
| was treated by them with the most marked respect, and 
| kept at a considerable expense, being fed and attended 
with the most serupulous care. They ornamented its 
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head, neck, and feet with rings of gold and precious 
stones, and after its death its body was embalmed in a 
most sumptuous manner. 

In the Tette district of Africa the monkey is a sacred 
animal, and is never molested or killed, because the people 
devoutly believe that the souls of their ancestors now 
occupy these degraded forms, and anticipate that they 
themselves must sooner or later be transformed in like 
manner. ‘The entellus, or sacred monkey of the Hindoos, 
is religiously preserved about their sacred inclosures, 

Extraordinary honors were paid to the goose in ancient 
times, and it is still held in great veneration by some of 
the Eastern nations, The figure that occurs so frequently 
on Buddhist monuments is the Brahmanee goose. The 
ancient Britons, according to Casar, held it impious to 
eat the flesh of geese, 

The ibis was another bird held in the highest sanctity 
by the old Egyptians, There are still numerous pits con- 
taining ibis mummies in that country. The largest of 
them, a little to the westward of the pyramid of Aboutir, is 
about twenty feet deep. The floor of this pit for probably 
a depth of many feet is covered with heaps on heaps, and 
layers on layers of coarse earthen jars, the lids cemented 
down, containing each the body of an ibis, preserved 
with bitumen, and inclosed in numerous folds of narrow 
cloth bandages. ‘‘Some of the mummies are found,” says 
Lord Nugent, in his ‘‘ Lands Classical and Sacred,” “in a 
state of great preservation—black and charred, and incap- 
able of being taken whole out of the bandages, but all the 
bones, the heads, and all the feathers entire. Whether 
these animals were thus embalmed and brought to this 
place of burial whenever found dead, or whether collected 
here only as objects of worship, is a question of which no 
ancient authority assists in the solution.” 

Dr. Shaw states that the Mohammedans have a great 
veneration and esteem for the stork. It is almost as 
sacred with them as the ibis was with the Egyptians, and 
they would look upon a person as profane who should 
kill, or even harm, one. So precious were these birds held 
in Thessaly, which country they are said to have cleared 
of serpents, that the slayer of a stork was punished with 
death, They were thought much of at Rome, for when a 
person who from a freak of luxury ordered one to be 
placed on his dinner-table, he drew upon himself the 
direful obloquy of the whole city. 

The robin is considered in several countries a sacred 
bird ; to kill one is little less than sacrilege, and its eggs 
are free from the hand of the birdnester. It is asserted 
that the respect shown to it by man is joined in,by the 
animals of the wood. ‘The weasel and wildcat, it is said, 
will neither molest it nor eat it when killed. One cause for 
the veneration in which it is held may be the superstition 
which represents it as the medium through which man- 
kind are warned of approaching death. Before the de- 
cease of a person a robin is believed, in many instances, to 
tap thrice at the window of the room in which the sick 
person is lying. Grimm says that the peculiar veneration 
with which this bird is treated has been shown by the 
whole German race from remote times ; and he refers to 
the bird’s color and its name as evidences that it was 
sacred to Thor, the god of lightning. 

The swallow, too, in Germany, is everywhere deemed a 
sacred bird. Like the stork, it preserves the house on 


which it builds its nest from fire and lightning. The 
Spanish peasants have a tradition that it was a swallow 
that tried to pluck the thorns out of the crown of Christ 
as he hung upon the Cross; hence they have a great rev- 
erence for this bird, and will never destroy it. 

In France, in the Pays de Caux, the wren is a sacred 





bird, To kill it, or rob its nest, is deemed an atrocity 
which will bring down the lightning on the culprit’s 
dwelling. Such an act was also regarded with horror in 
Scotland. Robert Chambers mentions the following pop- 
ular malediction upon those who rob the nest of the wren ; 


‘* Malisons, malisons mair than ten, 
That harry the lodge of Heaven’s hen!” 


There is an old English couplet which sings the praises of 
the wren and the robin: 


“The robin and the wren 
By God A’mighty’s cock and hen.” 


The whydah-bird and the water-wagtail are held sacred 
by the’ natives of several parts of Africa, Among the 
Mandan Indians of North America the dove is held so 
sacred that neither man, woman nor child will injure it ; 
indeed, the Mandans declare that even their dogs, fero- 
cious as they are, instinctively respect that bird, 

In Captain Knight’s ‘‘Diary of a Pedestrian in Oash- 
mere and Thibet” we find frequent mention of sacred 
fish, At Vernagh, for instance, a tank ‘‘ was filled with 
fine fish, all sacred and as fat as butter, from the plentiful 
support they receive from the devout among the Hindoos, 
not to mention the unbelieving travelers, who also supply 
them for amusement. The fish swarmed in such numbers 
that they jostled each other fairly out of the water in a 
dense living mass while striving for grains of rice and 
bread,” 

Serpents have ever been the objects of the peculiar 
hatred and disgust of mankind. Among many nations 
they have been the symbol of the evil principle ; and when 
their abject fears have led men to worship what they 
dreaded, serpents have been adored as deities, In Hindoo- 
stan, where nearly fifty species of these abhorred reptiles 
lie in wait for the destruction of man, a coiled serpent 
forms the couch of the god Vishnu, and is the frequent 
attendant on others of their deities. But the boa, which 
sometimes reaches the length of thirty feet and upward, i: 
dignified with divine attributes, consulted as an oracle and 
worshiped as a god. Colonel Torrens, while traveling in 
Ladak, came to a spot sacred to all the gods in the Hindoo 
calendar. After a good deal of prostration, praying and 
offering up of handsful of flour, lumps of sugar and ghee, 
by his servants, the divinity at last vouchsafed to make 
his appearance ‘‘in the shape of a little serpent, about two 
and a half feet long, who avriggled about playfully in the 
sunshine, which had probably more to do with his leaving 
his snug hole in the rock than the genuflexions of our fol- 
lowers. Their delight, not unmixed with awe, at the 
reptile’s appearance was unmistakably genuine; their 
credulity was no feigned feeling.” The native servants 
told the colonel that sometimes as many as twenty or 
thirty of these snakes appear in this spot to the faithful. 
The legend runs, that when the gods fled before the might 
of the Rakis (the Titans of Hindoo mythology) they took 
refuge, for a time, in the snows of the Himalayas, and the 
serpents were placed to guard all the roads to their abode. 
This was one of the principal outposts of the serpent 
army, and probably from mere force of habit their de- 
scendants continue to keep up the routine of mount- 
guarding, ete. The legend goes on to say that the gods, 
invigorated by the bracing alpine air, again took the field, 
utterly routed the Rakis and slew them all, The fossils 
so plentifully strewed over the Sewalik, or lowest ranges 
of the Himalayas, are the bones of the slain Titans, 

The worship of the serpent was one of the principles of 
primitive Druidism. Pliny has given us a curious account 
of the anguinum, or serpent’s egg, which was worn as 
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their distinguishing badge by the Druids, Marvels of all 
kinds were told of this article. It was said to be formed 
at first by a great number of serpents twined together, 
whose hissing at last raised it into the air, when it was to 
be caught ere it fell to the ground in a clean white cloth, 
by a person mounted on a swift horse, who had immedi- 
ately to ride off at full speed ; the enraged serpents pursu- 
ing him until they were stopped by a running stream. It 
has been conjectured that the great Druidical temples of 
Avebury, Stonehenge, Carnac in Brittany, and most of the 
others which remain both in Britain and Gaul, were dedi- 
cated to the united worship of the sun and the serpent. 

In Bennett’s account of ‘ Ceylon and its Capabilities,” 
there is a passage to the effect that the cobra da capello, 
every timo it expends its poison, loses a joint of its tail, 
and eventually acquires a head which resembles that of a 
toad. One of the early races which inhabited Ceylon, the 
Nagas, worshiped the cobra as an emblem of the destroy- 
ing power. So numerous were the followers of this gloomy 
idolatry at that time, that they gave the name of Naga- 
dipo, the Island of Serpents, to the portion of the country 
which they held ; in the same manner that Rhodes and 
Cyprus severally acquired the ancient designation of 
Ophiusa, from the fact of their being the residence of the 
Ophites, who introduced serpent-worship into Greece. In 
Ceylon, traces of this kind of worship are to the present 
time perceptible amongst the inhabitants, who, rather 
than put a cobra to death, inclose the reptile in a wicker- 
cage, and set it adrift on the nearest stream. In the 
Island of Nainativoe, to the southwest of Jaffa, there was 
till recently a little temple, dedicated to the goddess Naya 
Tambiran, in which consecrated serpents were tenderly 
reared, and daily fed at the expense of the worshipers, 

Serpent-worship is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
forms of idolatry. It preceded Buddhism in India; and 
we have seen that it is still a reality in some parts of the 
world, If we desire to sco it in all its hideous savagery, 
we shall discover it at Whydah, in Africa. 

The holy scarabeous of the ancient Egyptians was an 
immense beetle, Of this creature, Sir 8, Baker, in his 
most interesting work, ‘‘The Great Basin of the Nile,” 
gives the following particulars : 

“It appears shortly after the commencement of the wet 
season, its labors continuing until the cessation of the 
rains, at which time it disappears. Was it not worshiped 
by the ancients as the harbinger of the high Nile? The 
existence of Lower Egypt depending upon the annual in- 
undation, the rise of the river was observed with general 
anxiety. The beetle appears at the commencement of the 
rise in the river level, and from its great size and extraor- 
dinary activity in clearing the earth from all kinds of 
ordure, its presence is remarkable. Approaching at the 
season of the flood, may not the ancients have imagined 
some connection between the beetle and the river, and 
have considered it sacred as the harbinger of the inunda- 
tion ?” 

«‘Thus we see,” as Mr. James Ferguson observes, in his 
‘‘ Fire and Serpent Worship,” ‘‘feom bulls to beetles, or 
from crocodiles to cats, all came alike to a people so essen- 
tially religious as the Egyptians seem to have been,” 


——— 





A LAPP LEGEND, 
Tir legend is very familiar throughout Archangel pro- 


vince and among the Lapps, Anika came yearly to take 
tribute of the fishes, None knew of his coming or going, 


but he was always seen on the shore when the boats came | 


in from the sea. He periodically challenged the fisher- 
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men to fight, but his enormous size frightened them. For 
many years he was the terror of Ribatschi. One day a 


young man presented himself and induced the fishermen 
to take him fishing with them. On landing, the stranger 
cleaned the fish with incredible rapidity. A fisherman's 
gloves being wet, the youth in squeezing them between 
his hands crushed them to dust, while the fishermen mar- 
veled at his strength. Anika appeared and the youth 
spoke boldly to him, and slightingly. ‘‘ He, he !” laughed 
the giant, “be careful, or I'll demolish thee.” They 
agreed to fight in this ring on the hill, and in the following 
fashion: Each combatant was to turn a somersault and 
strike his enemy in the chest with his feet. Anika took 
the first turn and struck the youth, who did not budge. A 
second blow and the young man recoiled a yard ; the third 
time a fathom. It was the stranger’s turn now. At the first 
somersault he drove the Virking back a fathom; at the 
second three fathoms; at the third he flung the huga sea 
robber seven fathoms outside the ring—dead. They 
buried him and erected a stone heap over him. ‘Thank 
God each of you,” said the youth ; ‘‘your enemy is no 
more. Henceforth none shall molest your fishing, God 
be with you.” Then he disappeared, 


SUPERSTITIOUS WHALEFISHERS, 


Or all men sailors are about the most superstitious, and 
perhaps whalefishers are the most superstitious of all. 
For a ship to start on her voyage on a Friday, or for any 
important work—such as putting the lines on board tha 
boats—to take place on that day, is synonymous with cer- 
tain failure of the fishing, if not something worse. The 
captains generally defer to the men’s deep-seated prejudice 
on this subject ; but a few of them have dared the evil in- 
fluence of sailing on Friday, with the result that the voy- 
age, instead of being unsuccessful, has frequently proved 
unusually fortunate, One notable instance occurred where 
a ship sailed on a Friday, and every whale that was caught 
was killed on a Friday. 

The men are likewise very particular about the way in 
which everything is put on board at the equipment of the 
ship, A boat which had been brought down from the 
yard stern foremost is known to have been sent back and 
brought down bow foremost, and nothing will be ac- 
cepted by a sailor which is handed to him between the 
shrouds, 

On one occasion a ship had been very unfortunate, not a 
whale having been caught, although the season was well 
advanced, The want of success was attributed to an Eng- 
lishman who wore a peculiar high-peaked white hat, and 
at the solicitation of the crew he allowed his hat to be 
consumed on a bonfire kindled on the ice with a view of 
exorcising the spirit of bad luck. 

In the days of the old sailing-vessels the burning of the 
witches was a regular occurrence. The master of the 
ceremonies had a piece of flat stick, on the end of which a 
quantity of salt was placed, and his plan of burning oui 
the witches was by pushing the stick through the ring of 
the anchor, and then setting fire to the salt, muttering the 
while some doggerel, beginning thus, ** Avoid ye Satin, and 
away with your crooked rumple.” 

A curious coincidence happened one year on board the 
old Advice. The season had been very unpropitious, and 
as it was well advanced and the ship still ‘‘clean,” the 
ceremony of burning the witches was resorted to. One of 
the crew—an old man, famed for his success in exorcising 
the evil genius—acted as high-priest on the occasion, and 
curiously enough a fish was caught on the following day. 
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The ceremony was repeated three times, at intervals of a 
week, and with the like result, a whale having been got the 
succeeding day. It is creditable to the intelligence of the 
men to say that this witch-burning is never heard of now- 
adays, having disappeared along with many of the other 
superstitious notions which were in vogue in ‘“‘the good 
old times.” 


BEETHOVEN IMPROVISING, 


Bretnoven used to sit for hours at the piano improvis- 
ing the thoughts which he afterward jotted down on 
paper, and subsequently elaborated into the music with 
which he astonished 
the world. If he dis- 
covered that he had 
been overheard at such 
times—as happened 
once when Cipriani 
Potter called upon the 
great composer and 
was shown into an ad- 
joining room—he was 
incensed to the highest 
degree. 

In another mood, 
and especially after he 
had become deaf, while 
working out a subject 
in his mind he would 
leave his house at 
night or in the early 
morning and walk for 
many hours through 
the most remote and 
solitary places, through 
woods and by lakes 
and torrents, silent and 
abstracted. In this way 
he sometimes made the 
circuit of Vienna twice 
in a day, or, if he were 
at Baden, long excur- 
sions across the coun- 


try. When engaged 
in his magnificent 
‘Sonata Appassion- 


ata” he one day took 
a long walk with Fer- 
dinand Ries, his pupil. 
They walked for hours, 
but during the whole 
time Beethoven spoke | 
not a word, but kept 
humming, or rather 
howling, up and down the scale. It was the process of 
incubation. On reaching home he seated himself at the 
pianc without taking ofi his hat, and dashed into tho 
splendid finale of that noble work. Once there, he re- 
mained for some time, totally regardless of the darkness 
or the fact that he and Ries had had nothing to eat for 
hours. 

His appearance became perfectly well known to people 
of all classes, who exclaimed, ‘‘There is Beethoven!” 
when they saw him ; and it is related that once when a 
troop of charcoal-burners met him on a country path they 
stood on one side, heavily laden as they were, to let him 
pass, for fear of troubling the great master’s meditations. 
When composing in his own room at home he would 
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sometimes walk about in a reverie, pouring cold water over 
his hands alternately from jug after jug till the floor of 
the room was inundated, and the people came running up- 
stairs to know the cause of the d-luge. 

At his death he left, besides his finished works, a quan- 
tity of rough sketches, containing, doubtless, the germs of 
many more works which never passed the stage in which 
they appear there. The first drafts of his well-known 
compositions show the successive alterations which their 
subjects suffered before they pleased him ; and these form 
a most interesting study as exposing his manner of work- 
ing. One of his sketch-books has been published in 
extenso; and, besides a host of matters of minor interest, 
it contains three separ- 
ate drafts, at length, of 
the finale of one of his 
symphonies—a_strik- 
ing proof of the pa- 
tience with which this 
great and fiery genius 
perfected his master- 
pieces, 

Even when complete- 
ly finished and perfect- 
ed to his own satisfac- 
tion, his manuscripts 
presented many diffi- 
culties to tho reader, 
and his copyists and 
engravers are said to 
have had a hard time 
of it. In one of his 
letters, in which he 
f* gives his publishers the 
corrections of some 
proofs of a stringed 
quartette, he concludes 
by saying that “It is 
four o’clock. I must 
post this; and I’m quite 
hoarse with stamping 
and swearing.” 


A youne Roumanian 
engineer thinks he has 
solved the problem of 
submarine navigation. 
A few weeks ago this 
gentleman submitted to 
the consideration of a 
technical commission 
appointed by the Rou- 
manian Government his 
model of a fish-shaped 
steel boat, provided with the means of locomotion and 
stored with air sufficient for the consumption of the crew 
during a period of submersion not exceeding fifteen hours, 
The stock of air can also be renewed at will by raising 
the vessel toa point from six to nine feet beneath the 
surface of the water, whence by means of pneumatic 
pumps and a slender iron tube passed through a practical 
circular trap in its roof, it will be ablo to take in its 
atmospheric provision. The interior of the boat is illumi- 
nated brilliantly from stem to stern by electric light 
thrown upon powerful reflectors. With the aid of this 
light it will be enabled to search for torpedoes at but little 
risk of itself, and to conduct its own offensive operations 
against hostile fleets with the utmost precision, 
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By INDE. 


Cuapter XIX.—‘‘An! My One Granp Love!” 


Everysopy has at some time in his life experienced the 
intense panic of helpless fear occasioned by the gradual 
increase of bolt after bolt of terrific thunder. The storm 
had raged and gathered the live-long day of hapless Wini- 
fred’s evil marriage. The storm had reached its height 
simultaneously with the consummation of the hideous 
wrong they were doing the innocent girl. The faces of 
the servants grouped in the hall were awe-stricken and ter- 
rified. The face of Ellen Hardy was full of shocked sur- 
prise as the strange wedding-party, guestless and joyless, 
crossed the hall to the drawing-room, Fulke and Marie 
Frissae, both triumphant and undismayed by the howling 
elements and unnatural gloom. General Jocelyn and his 
daughter, both oppressed by the horrible storm, both im- 
pelled to this indecorous persistence, both pallid and 
ghastly, and shuddering with the sombre augury of this 
fateful wedding, frowned upon by nature itself. They 
moved through the lane of servants, the lightning glared 
upon them menacingly, the thunder roared ceaselessly, 
the blackness of night enveloped them. Nevertheless, 
Fulke strode forward and paused before the priest; 
paused and peered back through the darkness, while a 
servant strove vainly to light the extinguished wax candles, 
Winifred and her father crossed the threshold and slowly 
advanced into the great drawing-room ; they, too, meant to 
defy the tempest ; but the tempest sped its bolt. Through 
the awful blackness came a withering, blazing flame of 
lightning ; through the breathless silence a prolonged, 
deafening peal of thunder, a swift, stupendous crash, 
shrill screams and a hush, 
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‘Winifred! Winifred!” called Fulke, through the 
gloom. His voice shook with a frightful dread. ‘‘ Wini- 
fred! Winifred!” In the darkness he could distinguish 
whitish heaps of débris lying across the room. 

‘¢The bolt struck the chimney, I think,” interposed the 
quiet voice of the minister. ‘*You will be able to see in a 
minute or two. They have escaped, perhaps.” 

Marie stood by the window, rigidly still, but Fulke 
sprang forward and groped about the fallen piles, 

‘*Bring a light!” he shouted, all in vain. No one 
obeyed the order. Some of the servants crouched in the 
hall, some had fled to the cellars, shrieking and crying 
with fright. ‘‘Bring a light, curse you!” he shouted 
again. 

The Frenchwoman, still calm and cool, stepped to the 
bracket and lighted a wax-candle thereon, then turned 
shortly where she stood. She flung her hands up wildly. 
There were two forms prostrated on the carpet, two faces 
unmoved by the passion of grief bursting over them. 
They were General Jocelyn and his daughter. Winifred 
lay at a distance, evidently stunned by the blow of a fly- 
ing stone ; but Hugh Jocelyn seemed entombed in a mass 
of fallen masonry. Marie uttered shrill, piercing cries as 
she knelt down, striving to move the heavy stones. 

“Eh, Dieu, Diew! What does it matter about her ? 
She is not dead. Help me, you inhuman wretches—you 
fiends. He may yet live, you infamous brutes,” shoe 
screamed, frantically. 

Both men were bending over Winifred, Fulke had his 
fingers on her pulse and his ear to her heart. Not less 
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ghastly was her face than his. A torture of agonized fear 
pictured itself in Winifred’s exquisite countenance. The 
whiteness of death overspread the perfect features, but 
the fail had loosened the golden hair, and one white arm 
was thrown above her head. Evidently she had raised the 
arm in an involuntary effort to save herself. 


“She is not dead, the pulse is feeble and flickering, | 


but there is a faint pulse,” whispered the minister, with 
his fingers on one delicate wrist. 

**Are you sure? Oh, my God, if I lose her now I will 
go mad !” ejaculated Fulke. 

“‘Her injury, if it be anything beyond a swoon, is 
slight; but his—heaven have mercy, there is no hope 
there.” The priest, in his robes, indicated that other 
Jocelyn lying under the terrible mass of stone, with the 
Frenchwoman wailing, in bursts of rage and grief, and 
toiling helplessly to remove the great pieces of solid rock. 

**What do I care for him,” was the brutal retort. 
‘*How does it matter to me what becomes of him ?” and 
Fulke, grim and merciless and ghastly, lifted Winifred in 
his arms and carried her across to the library. ‘ This is 
no sight for her,” he muttered. 

The storm had spent itself in that one fatal bolt. The 
servants obeyed Marie’s shrill cries for help. Every soul 
rushed forward to lift the crushing pile from the fallen 
general, Every soul stopped short, without essaying to 
move one atom of the mass. There was no such need for 
haste, no necessity for precipitation. The Jocelyn ser- 
vants stood round in confusion. Hugh Jocelyn was dead, 
The bolt had smitten the handsome, courtly general, 
There he lay, in his elegant dinner-dress, under the cruel 
heap of stone and mortar—killed, Evidently the crashing 
mass had killed him instantly. He was stone-cold, and 
stiff even then. 

“Take those stones away instantly, I say; he may not 
be dead. You shall help him now. What does it matter 
about Winifred ?” shrieked Marie, catching Winifred’s 
name in the whisper among the servants. 

Selfishness was undisguised in this terrible hour. Fulke 
and Marie threw aside the restraint upon their love and 
their hate. She resented any aid to the woman she de- 
tested. He scorned the lifeless, mangled remains of the 
man he had persecuted. 

The quiet directions of the minister soon systematized 
the work of removing the débris. It was no light task, but 
tenants and servants crowded into the wreck of the great 
drawing-room, and worked manfully. 

Hugh Jocelyn had found loyal friends in the lower 
ranks as well as the upper. They were doing all they 
could for him now when his nephew had turned his back 
upon him in brutal contempt. 

** He had best be carried to the study, had he not, sir ?” 
asked the butler, glancing at the minister, inquiringly. 

They had extricated the once splendid form at last. 
The men were shoveling away carefully and tenderly the 
plaster from around it. 

“I think that would be best ; it is quite impossible for 
Miss Jocelyn to see her father again ; but, of course, her 
wishes alone are to be consulted. I think she would 
prefer that,” replied the minister, slowly. 

*T tell you she has nothing to do with it. What a fool 
you are!” burst out Madame Frissae, facing him, with 
maniacal intermingling of grief and fury in her aspect. 

The hot tears had grooved little lanes through the 
rouge and pearl-powder, and defaced the penciled veins, 
until her face looked tawdry and dirty and sharp. Her 
eyes, red and swollen, blazed and glittered with jealous 
rage. However much she grieved for the father, her 


heart hardened stonily against the daughter, 





The priest stepped back in surprise. Whatever phasa 
of sorrow he may have seen, he had never exactly eu- 
countered this phase, 

** Yes, what a simple fool! The girl has nothing to do 
with it. He shall be carried to the library.” 

‘*But Miss Winifred is there,” remonstrated the butler, 

** Take her out of there, then,” was the sharp answer ; 
**and take himin there. Ah, my Hugh! my Hugh !” 

The servants hesitated, . 

‘** Perhaps,” observed the minister, with dignity, ‘ this 
lady’s orders had best be obeyed, and as soon as Miss 
Jocelyn is in a condition to be consulted, she will make 
known her wishes.” 

“It does not matter one sou what the girl’s wishes are. 
They are not to be obeyed. She has no more to do with 
it than you have. Her wishes are nothing here, you 
simple fool!” persisted Marie, stamping her foot furi- 
ously, 

The minister drew on his gloves, Evidently Madame 
Frissae stood watching him ferociously. Her eyes turned 
to Hugh Jocelyn and filled with tears. Her eyes turned 
on the the minister and glittered with fury. Both pas- 
sions gained the mastery in rapid succession when she 
glanced at the objects inspiring them. 

The Frenchwoman had had her own way when Hugh 
Jocelyn lived, and she had no mind to abdicate now that 
he was dead. 

“I beg pardon for reminding you that since this dread- 
ful accident removing the head.of the house, Miss Jocelyn 
assumes, of course, that responsibility as soon as her con- 
dition permits,” 

The mild face of the minister became very red and per- 
plexed ; he was young and full of clerical dignity. The 
small, wiry, attenuated creature, with her besmeared face 
and gaudy, costly dress, respected him just as little as she 
did one of the servants. She glanced at the prostrate form 
on the floor, and wrung her hands. She whirled around 
swiftly, and ran up to the minister. 

‘I say the girl in the library has no voice in anything 
here. I say that General Jocelyn shall be carried into tho 
library, and she shall be carried out of it. Mon Dieu! you 
silly-headed parson, you know no more about it than 
a baby! I tell you that neither now nor hereafter, nor 
never, will the girl across there.in the library assume any 
responsibility in Jocelyn Hall. She shall not. My day 
has come at last. I cannot adore him any longer, but I 
can hate her—to all eternity.” 

The minister fixed his eyes hard upon her, and she 
flung back the gaze with angry insolence, 

‘Permit me to regret your state of mind, madame, and 
again point out the fact that the young lady is General 
Jocelyn’s only child.” 

The woman actually laughed, with the mangled remains 
of the man she professed to adore still at her feet. She 
laughed wildly. 

** Mon Dieu! How do you know whose child she is ? 
Were you in the room when she was born ?” 

The minister buttoned his coat nervously. 

“*Tmust acknowledge that I was not——” he began. 

“Tais toi, then; for I was in the room when she was 
born, and I know whose child she is; but it don’t matter 
onesou whose child the girl is, my Hugh shall be laid in the 
library,” and Marie Frissae rudely turned her back upon 
the minister. ‘Raise him up slowly. Ah, mon Dieu! do 
not jar him—do not hurt him!” she ordered, her voice 
dropping suddenly into pathetic tenderness, as the men 
lifted Hugh Jocelyn from his lowly resting-place. ‘‘ Diew! 
Dicu! My angel! my adored !” moaned the Frenchwo- 
man, clinging to one crushed hand and covering it with 
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caresses, while they moved on to the library. ‘‘ My 
Hugh—my own grand Hugh! Why did it not kill any 
one save you? Ah, the ill luck !” 

The men glanced up in alarm when the door opened, 
but the library was vacant. Neither the unconscious 
Winifred nor the brutal Fulke were there to receive the 


silent occupant, then outstretched upon the table in the, 


middle of the floor, with the costly bronzes and rare stat- 
uary scattered around, not colder nor more lifeless than the 
man who had gone out from there an hour before to Win- 
ifred’s wedding. They had carried him back, He would 
go out once more, where the Frenchwoman could not 
follow. From the griffes of merciless Marie or barbaric 
Fulke the courtly general was for ever free, 

‘The ill-luck, the ill-luck—when the girl was there and 
ugly Fulke, and who would have cared a sou if the evil 
bolt had smitten either ? Ah, mon ami, my adored!” She 
sat down at his side, her face pressed against the uncoy- 
ered but mutilated hand. She was venomously pathetic, 
‘*Leave him, all of you. I will stay with him, he shall 
not be alone—mon ami, my own Hugh!” The French- 
woman had assumed the direction of everything, coarsely 
pushing aside Winifred, contemptuously ignoring Fulke. 
The servants and strangers obeyed her reluctantly, and 
cleared the room, hastened by her impatient gestures, 
‘*My darling, my one grand love,” she whispered, flutter- 
ing around to the dead, reposeful face, whose perilous 
charm might have wrought her ill in the past, Nobody 
knew, nobody cared, what link in years agone had held 
the two lives together. That she had power over him, 
every soul understood, and that it maddened him, seemed 
equally plain. ‘‘ My one grand love!” She kissed the pale 
lips fiercely, then stood mournfully watching the placid 
countenance, 

Softly opening the door, Fulke came in, shutting it 
after him carefully, and turning the key in the lock. 

** What do you want in here, Monsieur Fulke ?” she de- 
manded, without raising her eyes from the contemplation 
of the unconscious features, He walked around to the 
opposite side of the improvised bier. He was intent upon 
some purpose, and regardless of her, ‘‘ Mon Dieu! what 
do you mean?” He had taken a penknife from his 
pocket, and was bending down keenly examining the 
dark kid covering of that one hand concealed from human 
eyes, 

**T mean to see what secret is hidden here,” was the 
brief answer, 

**You will see nothing of the kind.” Madame Frissae 
made a swift swoop upon the knife, and snatched it out of 
his hand. ‘'He refused to let any one see it while he 
lived, and I refuse to let any one see it after he is dead.” 
Fulke glanced at her sneeringly but without budging an 
inch, ‘‘Your permission was never asked, and now I 
have no intention of doing so: perhaps you don’t re- 
member that your power dies with your Hugh.” 

The Frenchwoman did not stamp or apparently fly into 
one of her rages, neither one nor theother. She fixed her 
eyes upon him meaningly. 

**You don’t remember that my Hugh had a secret, do 
you ?” 

** Yos,” was the surly answer, ‘‘and it’s part of that 
secret I shall investigate now.” 

**You shall not investigate any part of that secret now 
or hereafter, monsieur.”’ 

She moved away from the table and sat down. 

**How will you prevent moe ?” he demanded, sulkily. 
««T shall call for assistance and haye you mobbed for out- 
ragittg the dead.” 

Her tone evinced determination ; and his tone, when he 





spoke again, gave signs of yielding as he always did, to 
this reckless, resolute creature. 

‘*Do you know why that hand is hidden, and why he 
always winced under the smallest allusion to it.” 

Madame Frissae softly stepped to the table, and 
tenderly pressed her lips to the brown kid, 

Fou," 

*‘ Are you going to tell me Hugh Jocelyn’s secret ?” 

**No, not all of it.” 

“IT am entitled to all of it, I shall be Winifred’s 
husband——” 

**Monsieur Fool, you will not be Winifred’s husband. 
Can’t you see that the necessity for a marriage with you is 
gone? You forced her into measures because of him. 
The necessity no longer exists ; your power over her is 
gone.” 

Fulke scowled at her darkly, but the woman faced him 
resolutely, 

**Do you think she will dare do that ?” he questioned, 

**She will do anything to be quit of you. She is rich 
and beautiful, with no secrets to hold over her; she will 
wait for the magnificent Bernard.” 

“Tf I thought that,” burst in Fulke, ‘* I would——” 

‘* What, Monsieur Stupide ?” satirically queried Madama 
Frissae, 

“*T will have the ceremony performed bafore she knows 
of this,” he said, viciously, ‘I can do that if you will 
help me ?” 

He watched her anxiously. His last power over Wini- 
fred lay in this one deception. His sole chance of success 
rested upon her assistance, The shifting moods of the 
Frenchwoman had again changed. She dropped her re- 
venge and reverted to her grief, 

‘*My one grand love! my own adored Hugh! Why 
could not the ill-luck have taken the others and spared 
you, my adored !” fell from her lips in mournful whispers, 
while her eyes filled with tears, and the lace handkerchief, 
pink with rouge from her wet cheeks, was brushed slowly 
across her eyes. 

‘IT can manage Winifred until the ceremony is per- 
formed, if you will help me,” repeated Fulke, mildly, 

She shifted from her grief to her hatred. 

‘* Yes, monsiear, you are so fool blind and stupid, yor’ 
cannot do it without me. I hold mam’selle in my hand, 
She is to be what I choose she shall be; her future is my 
will, Ican help you, Sieur Fulke, and for her mother’s 
sake, I say that I will help you; but I have my terms,” 

‘*What are they? Anything you may demand.” 

Madame Frissae smiled sneeringly. 

**T will meditate. She is in my hands, and so are you. 
There is no such haste: No matter what they tell her. 
If she is conscious now, she knows what has happened 
You are safe because I will help you,” ad she turned 
away from him. ‘Go, now:Iam tired of you, I will 
think of no one while he is here, my own grand love,”: 

Fulke hesitated. His evil face became malignant with 
suppressed rage. He dared not defy her, and yet a sar- 
donic desire was strong upon him to gloat over his dead 
enemy, and possess himself of whatever part of his secret 
that covered hand might tell. 

“‘Confound the storm, confound that dead carrion !”’ he 
growled, savagely. 

Madame Frissae heard, or rather heeded, none of his 
speeches. They were lost on her, She was tearfally 
kissing the dark hair of the dead man, and pointedly dis- 
daining the brutal dislike of the living one, She had dis- 
missed him. There was nothing for him to do but to 
abide her time and go. The butler looked in at that 
moment and beckoned to Fulke, 
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‘The doctors have arrived, sir,” ho said, in a subdued 
tone. 

‘*What the deuce can they do ?” 

The well-trained Jocelyn servitor stepped silently aside 
and ushered in the physicians. 

**We came as soon as the news reached us, madame, 
but it is of no avail. General Jocelyn was killed instantly, 
and perhaps it was all the better,” observed Dr. Foster, 
after a very slight examination, and his colleagues had 
returned to the hall. 

** Dieu! what folly to say like that !” exclaimed Marie; 
‘*when it would have been no misfortune if the bolt had 
killed Fulke or the girl Winifred ; but to strike the besi, 
the noblest—ah, mon Dieu !” 

The country doctor looked nettled. 

** My dear lady, I can easily explain myself in ten words. 
My suspicions of foul play toward Mr. Jocelyn were so 
great, that I determined to trace the matter. I have traced 
it to New York, and I am bound to say every development 
confirms my suspicions that Bernard Jocelyn came to his 
death by foul means, and that Hugh Jocelyn—this unfor- 
tunate gentleman—connived at and paid for his mysterious 
death, John Devéy was a villain, and he has disappeared. 
Somebody spent money to put Bernard Jocelyn out of the 
way, and make it worth Devéy’s while todisappear. Now, 
who did it? ‘The evidence is so strong, that it must have 
resulted in laying the mystery at General Jocelyn’s feet. 
This sad accident has saved him from arrest as particeps 
criminis and instigator of his nephew’s death.” 

Madame Frissae listened to him in petrified silence. 
Her eyes stared at him in amazement until he paused and 
peered at her over his glasses. She was pale in spite of 
the besmeared spots of rouge. 

‘Did I not tell you that this was a vile calumny ?” she 
questioned, in a low tone. 

**So you did, ma’am, so you did, but I happened to 
have no faith in you, ma’am ; you were partial, I tracked 
every step of Bernard Jocelyn, and Mr, Fulkerson thinks 
just as I do—we are convinced,” obstinately rejoined the 
doctor. 

‘‘Mr, Fulkerson is himself the enemy of Bernard 
Jocelyn. Mr. Fulkerson solemnly promised upon his 
oath to contradict this calumny, this base slander, and he 
dare not play me false.” 

The Frenchwoman’s tone raised menacingly, but not to 
her usual furious pitch. Some conviction seemed to 
possess her that the blunt rustic might be speaking truly, 
and Marie was at least faithful to the dead. She would not 
have Hugh Jocelyn defamed, now that it could not harm 
him, any more than when it could harm him. 

‘¢That’s all very well, ma’am. We don’t tell the women 
everything,” answered the doctor, tearing off another quid 
of tobacco, and searching around reflectively for a spit- 
toon. ‘‘ Mr. Fulkerson was justly incensed at his uncle’s 
unnatural conduct toward Bernard ; and Mr. Fulkerson 
gave me vast assistance in this matter, but he would not 
appear in it for Miss Winifred’s sake. That was of no 
moment whatever to ma. I judge it right to punish 
crime in high or low places, and if he had lived a week 
longer, General Jocelyn must have been in the hands of the 
law for the murder of Bernard Jocelyn. I shall say no 
more about it to anyone. I am sorry for it, because the 
general was as fine a gentleman as ever lived, except for 
that inhuman temper of his ; and Mr. Fulkerson deplores 
it quite as much as I do, only I promised not to take any 
steps until——” 

‘Until what, mon Dieuw—what ?” eagerly demanded the 
Frenchwoman, as the physician, finding no suggestion of 
a spittoon among the costly bric-a-brac, availed himself 





of the open window, to relieve his mouth of a torrent of 
tobacco-juice. 

** Until after the marriage so miserably interrupted to- 
day.” 

‘Do you mean to say that Monsieur Fulkerson aided 
you to hasten this crime upon General Jocelyn; and that 
he only postponed the disgrace of an arrest until after his 
marriage to Winifred ?” Madame Frissae inquired, in an 
even, deliberate voice, almost as monotonous as Fulke’s. 

‘‘ That is precisely the case, madame. I meant to have 
him arrested for this and some crime twenty years ago, 
which Mr. Fulkerson said you would be summoned to 
prove. I havo the evidence in my hands, It is of no ser- 
vice to the cause of justice now. I won’t speak of it 
again. I am not hard ona dead man, but I am main glad 
for Miss Winifred’s sake that he went as he did, before 
she found out his sin.” 

Marie walked up to the physician, who stood obtusely 
blind to the deadly anger vailed by her calmness, He 
stood rolling the huge quid back and forth in his mouth, 
casting anxious glances at the window through which the 
aroma of Spring flowers drifted into the room. 

“Dr. Foster, he would not have been the person 
punished for murder?” she said, pointing to the rigid 
figure on the table. ‘It would not have been innocent 
Hugh, but guilty Marie.” 

**Madame, I don’t understand you ?” ejaculated the 
doctor, making a rapid dart at the window in lieu of a 
spittoon. 

‘*Fulke is the real criminal ; but if Fulke had per- 
mitted this shame to fall upon his uncle, I meant to have 
killed him.” 

The doctor had a startled look, succeeded by an incred- 
ulous one. 

‘* Well, ma’am, I reckon you'd have thought twice 
about it. Women are curious in their ways ; they always 
take to fine, handsome men. Mr. Fulkerson is homely 
and unpopular, but he is an honest man, and as for being 
the real criminal, I can show you proof of General Jocelyn’s 
arrangements for his tool Devéy to take charge of Bernard. 
He deliberately paid Bernard Jocelyn’s well-known villain- 
ous enemy to go off and make away with his invalid 
nephew. There was more money spent than Mr. Fulker- 
son ever saw in his life; that’s another damaging proof, 
but I’ve dropped it, ma’am, square up and down. Mr. 
Fulkerson induced me to wait until after the wedding, and 
I am glad I did it now, since this terrible accident.” 

The doctor adjusted his hat, which had been removed 
from his head either in respect to the lady or reverence 
to the dead. Madame Frissae gazed at him helplessly. 
Evidently she had a struggle to curb her tongue, and not 
tell this well-meaning blunderer, in whom she saw Fulke’s 
willing tool, her belief in Bernie’s existence. 

Marie was wary and skilled in finesse when the emergency 
required it. She declined to shape any future action 
while Hugh Jocelyn’s splendid lifeless form was lying 
there before her tearful eyes. 

**Dr. Foster, be silent and tranquil. I will show you 
the criminal. Trust me, mon ami,” she said, pointlessly, 
but in a coaxing tone. 

‘* Yes, ma’am, certainly. You do very well as far as 
you go, ma’am ; but the truth is, it takes a man—a long- 
headed, sensible man—to manage such things; but I’ve 
had to drop the matter, and, of course, I won’t mention it 
for Miss Winifred’s sake. I’m glad it’s turned out this 
way ; but Mr. Fulkerson could scarcely wait. We'd have 
nabbed him to-morrow. Poor gentleman! Good-day, 
ma'am. I'll go up to Miss Winifred. It’s uncommon 


good of you to stick to him, when he served you so 
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badly. But women are curious creatures, and these little 
spitfires sometimes stick tighter than virtuous women, 
They are all curious, take ‘em any way. Good-day, 
ma’am.” 

Marie Frissae paid not the slightest attention to his 
doubtful compliment nor his departure, The moment 
the door closed she sank into a chair beside the table, and 
rested her warm, living cheek against the icy cheek of the 
dead. 

“*My one grand love!” she muttered, bitterly; ‘the 
shame would have killed you, and I could not have saved 
you. He tricked me—me, shrewd as I am—the brutal 
monster! le Diable fooled me, lied to me! He dared do 
that ; and now which shall I punish, Fulke or Winifred ? 
Fulke meant to defraud me of you, and the girl’s mother 
did defraud me of you; but the brute, the traitor—I'll 
consider !” 

She closed her eyes, and sat still. Fulke unclosed the 
door, and looked in. The servants lighted the chandelier, 
and whispered in muffled tones, The doctors madea final 
visit to the library ; still the Frenchwoman sat with her 
eyes closed, and her cheek against that of the dead. Her 
tinted lips and flashing jewels seemed a queer, tawdry 
contrast to the form reposing in the dignity of death. 

Hugh Jocelyn had been a courtly gentleman in life, 
and in death the prestige had not departed. He was 
superb and handsome always. The charm of his débonnaire 
magnificence had never forsaken him, and neither did this 
unwelcome devotion. It had circled about and hemmed 
him in pitilessly to the very last. 

Hugh Jocelyn lay dead in his own library, and this 
woman sat there jealously watching him. However fet- 
tered and shackled he may have been by this terrible 
adoration, he was free now. He had gone from them all, 
even Winifred, who had been willing to suffer martrydom 
to save him and give him peace. The butler now and 
then softly unfastened the door and cast a perplexed, in- 
quiring glance at the tableau under the light of the library 
chandelier. 

‘‘Dem Madame Freezeups ain’t nebber goin’ to give 
ole marse’s own people no chance to so much as brush de 
dus’ off’n him,” whispered Mammie Jane, stealing to the 
door in the rear of the butler. ‘‘Itole’em so. Itole’em 
all dat dem Freeze-ups was bringin’ de day of judgment 
down on us; only de pity is, it didn’t take de little Jeb- 
bebul herself and leave Marse Hugh ; and even now ’pears 
he can’t git shet of her. I knowed it all de bressed time. 
I hearn de dogs howlin’ de pitifullest last night, en I seen 
de curtains hangin’ dis mornin’ limp-like, en I conceited 
it was ole marse hissef, dressed in white. Po’ Marse 
Hugh ! po’ Miss Winifred !” 

‘‘What you talkin’ about, Jane,” sternly rebuked the 
butler, “‘when you don’t know no more’n Marse Hugh 
what’s befo’ you ?” 

Jane wiped her eyes humbly. 

“I know one thing,” she muttered, half to herself. 
‘*Miss Winifred gwine to git ‘shet of dis furrin French 
hyeny, Madame Freeze-ups.”’ 

‘**Pears like she’s tuk root here, and mayhap she’ll git 
shet of Miss Winifred,” predicted the butler, again glanc- 
ing into the library. ‘‘I’ll have to make bold to disturb 
the lady. There’s somewhat to be done before General 
Jocelyn’s friends come in the morning.” 

Madame Frissae raised her head slowly when the butler 
made known his desire that she allow them to do the last 
services in preparing their master to—as the butler 
phrased it—‘‘ see his friends again.” 

Silently assenting to the request, Marie quitted the room 
in that noiseless, shadowy way cf hers. She ascended the 





steps, mute and broken-hearted. Her grief was upper- 
most now; she cared and thought of nothing else. She 
walked slowly along the upper hall, her long silken train 
sweeping and rustling heedlessly behind her. Turning 
suddenly down a side passage, she stopped before Wini- 
fred’s door and listened, then opened it. 

Winifred, with closed eyes, lay on the bed. Evenin the 
dim light Marie could see how pale the girl was. The 
Frenchwoman turned the night-lamp higher, and bent 
down to gaze into the beautiful face. Her mood plainly 
shifted again. Her eyes glittered, her teeth were set hard 
together in vindictive anger and hatred. Something glist- 
ened on Winifred’s lashes. 

‘Tears !” Marie muttered, scornfully. ‘‘They have 
told her ; and she can sleep in this way—and he cared for 
her !” 

Perhaps the scrutiny awakened Winifred, perhaps it 
was only a simulation of sleep. 

**Do you want to speak to me ?” asked Winifred, her 
great dusky eyes looking fixedly at Marie, and the same 
underlying haughtiness and aversion in the tone despite 
its tremulous accents. 

‘“*No. I only wanted tosee if the evil had fallen 
entirely upon him and none on you,” was the brusque 
answer. Winifred sighed, and closed her eyes again. 
** Dieu! if it had been one step more he would have been 
safe—the wall would have fallen on you,” shrilly whis- 
pered the Frenchwoman. ‘Do you hear me? Mon Dieu! 
I could kill you, lying there all so safe, and not care a sou, 
when he is dead—yes, dead. Do you hear !” 

Winifred gasped feebly, but Marie shook her roughly. 

‘Don’t touch me, Madame Frissae,” she said, sud- 
denly—‘‘ don’t dare to touch me !” 

‘*Do you hear what I said ?” demanded Marie. 

“‘Did you speak of my father ?” was the icy question, 
while the tears seemed to freeze, in her very loathing of 
this self-imposed guest. 

Evidently it was repugnant to Winifred to hear her 
father’s name mentioned by this woman ; evidently she 
charged to Madame Frissae much of his suffering, and 
possibly held her accountable in some measure for his un- 
timely death, 

In her own heart, Winifred added ‘‘murderess”’ to 
**adventuress,’”’ and shuddered to have the woman de- 
scribed thereby so close to her. She laid the terrible 
tragedy enacted that day to Fulke and Madame Frissae, 
and even in the freshness of her distress the girl could not 
forget it. 

‘*No, 1 never spoke of your father,’ 
‘**T spoke of General Jocelyn.” 

** As you please. Will you be good enough to leave me ? 
I am in no condition to listen to you.” 

Winifred declined as usual to discuss any subject with 
the Frenchwoman. Her horror was plainly visible in the 
expression of her countenance, the persistent avoidance of 
any chance glimpse of Madame Frissae. 

‘You will listen to me once more, my pretty mademoi- 
selle—only once, and then we will make our adieux. Ah, 
you are so like, so very like your mother as I saw her last ! 
I shall never forget your mother, mam’selle, or when I saw 
her last, or what she said to me then. Perhaps I shall 
tell you when I see you for the last time. She adored 
your father, too, remember that, mam’selle, and she was 
insanely jealous. Ab, Dieu, I will see you once more, and, 
well or ill, mam’selle, you will listen to what I have to say ! 
You are so very like your mother! Only once more, 
mam’selle ; but you will listen—yes, you will listen. Au 
revoir /” and Madame Frissae flung out of the room, slam- 
ming the door after her, in one of the wild rages Winifred’s 


retorted Marie. 
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unfortunate resemblance to Winifred’s mother invariably 
aroused, ‘ Yes, yes, my pretty mam’selle with the black 
eyes and golden hair, you will listen then, and shiver 
under Marie’s lash. I avenge myself at last. She took 
my one grand love, and I—I return my one grand hate, 
Eh, I will serve Fulke this time, the gauche, false brute ! 
but I have decided I can hate nothing as I hate that 
woman’s child. I can owe no grudge so great as the 
grudge I owe that girl’s mother.” 

Marie Frissae rushed into her own dressing-room, and 
flung herself on the sofa. 

** Marie ”—old Madame Frissae, after her usual way, sat 
crouching over a fire, stretching her bony hands to the blaze 
—‘*Marie, I have waited for you. Will we have to go 
away, and leave the good eating, and the iced wines and 
paites and olios? Will we have no more moyennaise or 
sherbets ? Tell me, Marie, I cannot sleep for the grand 
suspense,” 

The daughter raised her face from the pillows and 
poised her heels on the brazen fender before the fire. 

**Maman, you will not go. We will stay here all our 
days,” she answered, deliberately. 

The old crone chuckled with imbecile joy. 

* «Then it was not such a terrible accident ? Ah, Dieu! 
It would have been frightful if we would have to leave the 
grand eating and drinking. Don’t be sad, Marie, about 
that magnificent Hugh Jocelyn ; he has left us the eating 
and drinking—and he was obstinate, ma peli/e,” consoled 
the mother, still laughing to herself rapturously. 

**He was my own grand love,” reiterated the daughter. 

“Eh, Dieu! but he worshiped Mathilde, He would 
not love you. She held him away from you—always, 
always,” returned the other. ‘You said you would never 
forgive that—and, Marie, but for her you might have 
been his wife. Are you sure, quite sure, we will stay here 
and live en prince?” 

‘*Bo quiet, imbecile! Ihave not forgiven Mathilde. I 
have not, and we will stay here all our days,” retorted the 
other, in her evil tone. 

‘Ah, Ciel! then it was not a bad accident at last. 
Where are you going, Marie ?” 

The daughter had risen from the sofa and walked to the 
door. The mother’s question arrested her. She smiled a 
smile not good to see, and returned to the fire. 

*“T am going to my Hugh. I will stay with him; he 
shall not be alone. I will stay there until they carry him 
away, and then ——” 

“And then what ? How bitter bad you look, Marie. 
And then we will not give up the heavenly eating, will we ? 
like poor Hugh. How unlucky to die when he could have 
such dinners every day. We won’t go away from that, 
will we, Marie?” eagerly inquired the elder Madame 
Frissae. 

**And then,” pursued Marie, steadily, ‘‘ we will stay 
here for ever, and the girl Winifred will go. I will square 
my account with her mother. I will speak and the girl 
will listen. Mon Dieu! how she will listen, I must go 
to my love now ; the other comes after,” 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE OLD GRUDGE OF TWENTY YEARS, 

Tue balmy sunshine streamed into the wreck of a 
drawing-room, touching with its soft, warm light the 
ruined furniture, the shattered mirrors, the ugly piles of 
débris lying aslant the carpet, and telling its own tragic 
story in terms stronger than mere words. People came 


and went all day, looking with a curious awe upon the 
track of the fatal bolt falling upon Jocelyn Hall, and 





striking the death-stroke of the richest man in the county. 
The family friends passed into the library, to gaze fora 
moment compassionately on the stately master of the fine 
old place, reposing on a bed of white satin, with the Joce- 
lyn coat-of-arms upon the sheeny satin folds, The cold, 
deadly perfume of exotics seemed to rush out from the 
shadowy library, draped with black and enveloped in 
funeral gloom. The sickening fragrance of waxen bloom 
met the visitor first. The rigid stillness of a figure bowed 
in the every abandon of grief, challenged human pity 
next. 

The Frenchwoman had never moved from her vigil. 
The dead man was not more silent and statuesque than 
the watcher at his side. Her face pressed down among 
the pallid blossoms close to his. He had tolerated her 
unwillingly in life ; he had no voice in according her the 
place she assumed at his death. He was in the severe 
beauty of funeral honors; she in gaudy, crushed festal 
toilet. Still people glanced kindly, but withal in decorous 
surprise, at the queer little Frenchwoman, whose devotion 
to the general had been not quite well understood. There 
she sat, in grim defiance of suggestion or the rights of 
others, Winifred was ill, and broken with grief, Madame 
Frissae, if she thought of the matter at all, anticipated no 
interruption from the daughter while she kept her vigil 
beside the father. The one was locked in the slumber of 
death; the other might have been equally lifeless, for 
aught anybody knew. They were equally motionless and 
hushed in those long hours in the library. The pale light 
of the chandelier gleamed down tipon the spectacle. The 
white flowers, with their sickening fragrance, the glitter- 
ing Jocelyn crest, the handsome form ready for the mau- 
soleum, and the tawdry mourner—there they were, 

People came and went, hours began and ended, The 
day waned, the night came, and another day and another 
night. There was the fixed spectacle of death, She had 
said she would stay until the last with him. This time 
Marie Frissae spoke truly. She never quitted her ‘‘one 
grand love” for an instant. And now the day had come 
for them to carry Hugh Jocelyn to his narrow compatt- 
ment in the family vault, With all their beauty and 
wealth the Jocelyns ended as prince and peasant must 
end, with only a grave, The hearse and carriages were at 
the door. Fulke, in deep mourning, and the family soli- 
citor, sat in the little breakfast-room, talking in a desultory 
way. Each thought of the future, and wished the present 
had passed. Fulke paced the floor nervously, in very vis- 
ible ill-humor, The solicitor gazed out the window tran- 
quilly, in very evident satisfaction. 

‘* Quarter of twelve, that’s the hour ; is it not ?” 

Fulke consulted his watch. 

‘Twelve sharp; fifteen minutes yet; soon poss,” 
calmly observed the lawyer. 

Fulke took another turn, then sauntered out sulkily to 
the dining-room, then to the billiard-room. It was hard 
to be decorous when he longed to curse the servants, 
because the servants’ dead master was so long in making 
the transit to the tomb. Because ‘that little French 
devil,” as he termed Madame Frissae, sat there fooling 
over a man who had cast her off twenty years ago—fool- 
ing and making pretense of grief, when he wanted her to 
manage this affair with Winifred. He cursed under his 
breath, and moodily scowled at the long line of carriages, 
stretching down the avenue. 

** Hang the whole business,” he muttered, brutally turn- 
ing away. 

The side door gently unclosed, and without observing 
him, Winifred—pale, and feeble, and trembling—crossed 
the room to the library. Her eyes were blind and misty 
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-with tears, Her thoughts absorbed and intent upon the 
man he had just anathematized. She was creeping in to 
behold him once more, Fulke could see how wretchedly 
ill she must be. He followed her involuntarily. Wini- 
fred glided up to the beautitul catafalque, worthy a rich 
man, and sank on her knees, with a low burst of heart- 
breaking grief. 

**Oh, papa! papa!” she sobbed. ‘Oh, papa, come 
back to me—come back, darling. Oh, they have all left 
me ; they have all gone from me—papa and Bernie.” The 
two names were coupled in her heart. Poor Winifred, 
she had idolized both; and both had gone from her. 
The two names were the names she loved with her very 
soul, The two names were the names Fulke hated with 
the bitternesss of a vindictive jealousy. She knelt at 
Hugh Jocelyn’s side saying her long farewell. Fulke 
stood behind her, and the Frenchwoman sat opposite her, 
but neither father nor daughter recked aught of the two 
enemies then. Winifred’s hand passed tenderly over his 
icy brow, her lips touched his in a life-long adieu ; an 
eternal farewell. ‘‘ Papa! papa! how could you leave me! 
my darling—all that was left to me? And now—ob, my 
own papa, if you had only staid with your little Winifred! 
—papa ! my own papa !” 

The mournful music of the heart-broken voice seemed 
suffocated in the agony of low sobs. The head pressed 
down among the flowers, raised abruptly. The fierce 
black eyes glared at Winifred in jealous rage, 

**Your own papa ?” taunted the Frenchwoman’s shrill 
voice, 

‘* Papa |—papa !—oh, good-by—good-by ! 
papa !—I will never see you again—good-by.” 

Winifred passed her hand’ once more over the glossy 
hair. Once again kissed the ashen lips in the intense 
suffering of one who knows that nevermore will hair or 
lips be caressed in all the cycles of time to come. 

The girl staggered feebly away. At the door she 
paused, with a last look back into the room. 

‘Papa !—oh, papa! good-by—good-by!” she mur- 
mured, faintly, and hurried back through the billiard- 
room, as if she dreaded that she might fall before escaping 
therefrom. Fulke walked close behind her, but Winifred 
had no consciousness of any presence, save that to which 
she had just bade adieu. She groved for the door-knob 
blindly, and Fulke opened it for her. 

«* Winifred,” he began. The girl turned shortly. Her 
face had a look of such horror, when her eyes encoun- 
tered his, that he stopped abruptly. Loathing and horror 
were unmistakable—the loathing and horror sending a 
shudder through the heart when one meets a murderer, 
She looked ai him an instant, then fled swiftly, with a ory 
of distress. Fulke muttered a bitter oath. Nothing in- 
furiated him as the hunted terror and aversion in Wini- 
fred’s countenance as she fled away from him. He cared 
nothing for the dead man. He was indifferent to public 
opinion, He scorned Marie Frissae as a disreputable ac- 
cessory to his base schemes. But Fulke did care for 
Winifred. Base in all things, Fulke was base in his love, 
Winifred grew tenfold more important now, because Wini- 
fred represented the Jocelyn wealth ; and he loved her, 
meanly, jealously, barbarously. 

**Confound this foolery, and curse the girl!” he ejacu- 
lated, in a coarse anger. 

‘* Eh, curse the girl,” echoed the Frenchwoman, coming 
slowly from the library, which he could see was now full of 
people. ‘They are taking him away, my own grand 
love,” she added, tremulously. ‘They have shut down 
the coffin-lid and screwed it. I tried to peer into the 
racks, but there were no cracks. He is gone; I am done 


Papa !|— 





with him. I renounce my Hugh—my adored. I renounce 
my rapture, I will never look upon him again.” 

“Humph! It’s time you came to your senses. It’s 
devilish tiresome for other people, all this nonsense and 
hypocrisy over a dead scoundrel!” was the angry re- 
joinder, 

**T am done with all that concerns him,” the woman 
asserted, wearily, ‘You can follow him to the vault. I 
say that I renounce my ono grand passion. I wish it had 
been you or the girl.” 

‘* And I,” broke in Fulke, ruthlessly, ‘‘am well pleased 
that it was your Hugh. I want to know when you are 
going to see me, and make some arrangement about 
Winifred. I don’t like the way she looked at me.” 

Madame Frissae clasped her hands affectedly. 

‘Monsieur Fulke, she will look at you differently when 
I have uttered one little sentence.” 

He growled, contemptuously : 

‘*That’s all very well, but I want something more defi- 
nite. I want the knot tied as fast as it can be made. I 
want something besides these tragedy hints of yours, All 
that will do on the stage; it won’t do for me, I am dev- 
ilish tired of you and your hints, and of all women except 
Winifred. I wish you would have done with acting. I 
don’t feel dramatic.” 

** Fi donc, monsieur /” she retorted, with an odd, musing 
smile, ‘I am done with my heart ; I consult my head ; I 
will meditate while you are gone; I will talk when you 
return.” 

The Frenchwoman moved away. 
woman he dared not hector or badger. He accepted her 
decisions in surly silence. She gave them in utter un- 
concern as to how they were received. She had laid away 
her grief. The alternate passion reigned supreme. There 
was small chance that it would ever shift to anything 
softer or more tender. 

Life had been a hard fight in fiery extremes for Marie 
Frissae, As she told Fulke, she was done with her heart. 
Already her one grand love, her one fierce madness, was a 
thing of the past. Madame Frissae turned her back upon 
it, and faced another madness with the same dangerous 
tenacity. 

The carriages rolled down the avenue under the grand 
old trees, The woman never glanced out to catch a last 
glimpse of the mournful procession. Whatever she may 
have felt for Hugh Jocelyn in the past, she had done with 
him now. 

She rang the dressing-room Bell furiously, and pouring 
out a draught of fiery brandy, quaffed it in eager thirst. 

‘‘Mon Dieu!” she muttered to herself, ‘‘it gives one life 
and spirit, as Maman says; it vivifies. One must have 
something when one’s heart is dead.” 

Her face had a hard, ferocious, tigerish expression as 
she held the decanter between the light and refilled the 
glass with the mellow liquor. The woman might have led 
the mob in the days of the Commune, with her fierce, 
reckless courage. 

**T have the old grudge now,” she says. ‘‘He always 
handicapped me, with his grand seigneur honor, his 
goodness ; but he is gone, and with him my heart. E!,” 
she added, derisively, ‘‘ Marie, ma petite, you have a clever 
head—too clever for the fools of these days. You have 


She was the only 


finesse and your harmless cosmetics ; you will outwit them 


all, now that there is no tenderness to handicap you. 
Yes, yes,” and she smiled wickedly at her reflection in the 
mirror, ‘how it has lacerated and torn your heart, poor 
little wretch ! and ravaged your beauty! What do you 
mean by keeping me waiting half the day ?” Madame 
Frissae demanded, sharply, of the trembling maid who 
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came flying in, quite outof breath. ‘‘I won't wait for any 
one. My orders must be promptly obeyed. Dress me at 
once. I am a positive fright. Funerals wear and tear 
one’s looks more than a season’s dissipation,” and Marie 
Frissae quaffed another glass of the brandy. ‘‘ Are the 
rooms darkened like dungeons down-stairs ?” inquired the 
Frenchwoman, as she put the finishing-touches to her 
toilet. ; 

** Yes, madame; the blinds are all closed.” 

‘Then go down and open every one of them, and let the 
sunshine in,” she ordered in her imperative tone. 

‘Please, madame, the butler he says dey was to be shet 
up till Miss Winifred is well enough to come down- 
stairs,” reluctantly suggested the maid, folding up the 
garments, tossed wherever the whimsical lady chose to 
cast them. 

** Peste! Did I ask you what the butler said ?” 

“* No, ma’am,” 

“‘Didn’t I tell you to open every bliad ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘*Then go and do it instantly. Do you suppose it mat- 
ters to me what your Miss Winifred thinks or wishes ? 
She is nobody. Go and do as I say instantly. Open 
every one. Do you hear? Every one, or I'll make your 
ears sting for it.” 

The Frenchwoman shook out her lace handkerchief and 
clasped the massive bracelets on her skinny little wrists, 
then surveyed herself in the mirror. The retouched 
complexion bloomed out in dazzling tints, the glittering 
eyes stared in a hard, tearless way, easily blazing into a 
fiery gleam. They might never again grow humid with 
tears or mild with tenderness. Her toilet was gaudy 
with high colors and flashing jewelry. She was showy 
and vulgar in her tastes. She was reckless and ostenta- 
tious in her devotion. Marie looked just as she felt, bitter 
to all the world—bitter and sneering and vindictive. 

The astonished servants had obeyed her orders ; they re- 
garded her as something weird and uncanny ; they blamed 
her presence in the house with all its calamities. Possibly 
they were right. Certainly they were not far wrong. 
The butler had an air of offended dignity ; the house- 
servants had a look of frightened insult. They muttered 
and whispered ominously of ‘‘dat little French Madame 
Freeze-up,” but they opened the blinds. 

The strange guest came tripping down-stairs to find the 
mansion sunlit and cheerful, as if the master had gone out 
to his wedding, instead of carried out to his grave. Fulke 
had returned sometime before, and awaited her in the 
breakfast-room, with Fuike’s usual surly impatience, The 
people of the neighborhood had left sympathetic messages 
for Winifred and driven away, a trifle startled at the 
Frenchwoman’s smiling suavity. Hugh Jocelyn was dead 
and buried, but Hugh Jocelyn’s sin, whatever it was, 
seemed about to envelope Winifred in its sombre folds. 
Madame Frissae sang a snatch of an aria as she sanniered 
into the breakfast-room. She meant to cast in with 
Fuike’s schemes, but she meant to take her own time. 

‘‘Bress God! I jes’ wish ebery bressed ghost, en po’ 
Marse Hugh long wid ’em, would come en skeer dat 
Madame Freeze-up outen her las’ senses, for de brazen 
way she done act, when our young miss is breakin’ ber 
heart up-stairs, en don’t know nuffin’ about it,” com- 
mented Jane, scandalized by the loud, lively thrills as 
Marie entered the breakfast-room. 

“‘l’ye been here an hour,” growled Fulke, pushing a 
chair toward her, and taking a position opposite, where he 
could gaze past her to the window beyond. Nothing in- 
duced him to look any one squarely in the face. Nothing 
escaped him, whether great or small. 





**Only an hour,” she laughed. ‘‘I am more punctual 
than usual, You wanted to talk to me. You have your 
opportunity. Have you anything to say ?” 

The Frenchwoman settled herself in the chair, turned 
her bracelets, and glanced up at him scornfully. 

“Yes, I have a great deal to say. First, I mean to 
marry Winifred ——” 

**So you said three days ago,” was the taunting inter- 
polation. 

‘* Yes, and confound it, I say it again,” rudely broke 
out Fulke. The man’s temper gave way before her mock- 
ery, the woman’s triumphed in his rage. ‘* You promised 
your assistance. You dropped hints of some knowledge 
in your possession deciding Winifred’s fate, I don’t much 
believe you, but I ask you now whether, shrewd as you 
are, you are positive that this knowledge is worth fooling 
after ?” 

Madame Frissae listened demurely. 

** First let me ask—did General Jocelyn leave a will, or 
is the property entailed ?” she inquired. 

** What has that to do with it?” was the rough demand, 
while Fulke glowered upon her savagely. ‘He left a 
will, but it’s of no consequence. The whole estate goes to 
his heirs. Failing any heirs, itcomes to me. Failing any 
heirs from me, it goes to Bernard Jocelyn. Yes, he made 
a will, but the property was devised for him. His will is a 
useless bit of paper. Winifred is his only child, and Win- 
ifred is his sole heiress,” 

Madame laughed again. 
fully unmirthfal. 
her defiant eyes. 

** Mon Dieu! how you jump at conclusions, and what a 
fool you are with all your brute trickery and persistence. 
All men are gauche and bungling, and so stupid. Eh— 
did you say he left a will? And what did my Hugh say in 
his will ?” 

** The lawyer will read it to-morrow,” Fulke answered, 
watching her curiously. For once his astuteness was at 
fault. Fulke could not understand her drift, and yet he 
felt certain that Madame Frissae meditated something sin- 
gularly dangerous to Winifred. He felt equaily sure that 
to vent her malicious dislike to Winifred, she meant to side 
with him, ‘‘ But the lawyer also says it is a useless form. 
Everything to Winifred, with one additional clause—he 
hopes, for her own sake, she may marry me. The old 
sinner doubtless wished to silence any scandal, I can’t 
think he was particularly fond of me,” and Fulke smiled 
sardonically. 

‘*Had General Jocelyn any property whatever beyond 
that he inherited from his half-brother ?” again inquired 
Madame Frissae, in that same concise way. 

““Not a penny. The Jocelyn’s spent everything they 
had in the world. Fooled it away, and ought to have 
died in the almshouse,” retorted Fulke, malignantly. 
** Jocelyn Hall was sold under the hammer, and old John 
Fulkerson bought it. The whole estate is mine by 
rights. Iam the heir, but Hugh Jocelyn stepped between 
me and my uncle, and inherited my property.” 

‘Silence, you Monsieur Stupide !” she made an impa- 
tient gesture with her claw-like hand. ‘‘ You are ugly, and 
savage, and miserly. You would not have lived en prince. 
You would have shut up this fine old chateau, and lived in 
the attic, and hoarded your gold and sold your wines, and 
snubbed your visitors. You have no friends. Mon Dieu, 


Her laugh was gay, but pain- 
A hard glint of exultation crept into 


what a beast you would have been, and what a beast you 
will be again !” 
‘*Tt’s no good talking about it,” began Fulke. 
**Monsieur Fool Stupide,” interrupted Madame Frissae ; 
If you had 


‘that is what we came here to talk about. 
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the Jocelyn estate, would you think it worth your sover- 
eign pleasure to insist upon the girl Winifred being your 
wife ?” 

Marie’s keen, glittering eyes were fixed on him in wary 
watchfulness, Fulke scowled down upon her angrily. 

“If I had the Jocelyn estate, 1 would compel and harass 
Winifred into being my wife. She has no right to it, but 
t gives her an advantage.” 

‘“*Very true, it gives her an advantage. She is the 
heiress, and you are the pauper,” interpolated Madame 
Frissae, in the business-like tone she had assumed from 
the first. ‘* You would insist upon her being your wife. 
You understand perfectly that she is Bernard Jocelyn’s 
wife. You have imposed upon the world about his death, 
but you haven’t imposed upon me. She has the money ; 
she will not marry you. If she had gone through the 
farce of a ceremony the other day, you still could have no 
claim upon her money, because she would only be your 
mistress,” 

Fulke’s sinister ugliness grew more sinister. 

‘*T have reason to know that by this time Bernard 
Jocelyn is dead,” he said. 

“Tut, it don’t matter,” retorted Marie; ‘‘he will re- 
turn to find the estate yours, and his wife yours, I will 
give you the estate ; can you manage the girl ?” 

‘** Keep within the bounds of reason,” reminded Fulke, 
listening breathlessly. ‘‘ How can you give me the estate ?” 

‘‘That is my secret,” was the slow reply. ‘She will 
be a pauper, homeless, friendless, an outcast. You will 
be a millionaire—mon Dieu! You can shut every door to 
her. How she detests poverty. Thereis not much mercy 
for her from a brute like you. You will hound her to 
death. You will force her into the marriage that is no 
mn :rriage.” 

“Ay, I will do that. I don’t ofter fail in my plans,” 
was the grim response, a doubtful sort of amazement in 
Fulke’s countenance. ‘It would be devilish easy if I had 
the estate; but you are talking nonsense, for the first time 
in you life, aro you not ?”’ 

‘* To-morrow the lawyer reads the will. To-morrow you 
are to bring a legal paper securing me a home here for 
life, and an income of five thousand dollars a year while 
I live. As you told me once before, there are no other 
Frisseas. When I hold that paper I will speak, not before. 
If I don’t give you the estate, the paper is null and void, 
for you are a pauper. If I do give you the estate, my 
secret is cheap at that price. If you bring that paper, 
legally drawn up, I will tell my secret. If you fail to 
bring that paper, legally drawn up, I hold my tovgue.” 

‘One minute,” ejaculated Fulke, catching her arm in 
his excitement. 

She shook off his grasp contemptuously, and moved to 
the door. 

** Monsieur Stupide, you may commit as many sins as 
you please now, but when you are a rich man you will 
trip up on some of them,” she said, cynically. 

‘*Wait ! wait!” urged Fulke ; ‘‘one word more.” 

‘* Not a syllable,” she -etorted, in defiant coolness, ‘*I 
am not serving you, I am paying off my grudge—cancel- 
ing my debt to Winifred’s mother. ‘To-morrow I will 
speak.” 





CHAPTER XXL 


“(OF ALL WOMEN, GOD SAVE ME FROM THIS ONE!” 


Tre old-fashioned dining-room in which the Jocelyns 
feasted their friends and drank their wines in princely 
hospitality was thrown open to admit the sunlight. The 
handsome faces of past generations looked down from their 





panels. The group below was a group of strangers; the 
group above was a group of relations. The faces on the 
wall were patrician, and oddly alike; the faces in the 
room were repellant and queerly dissimilar. The Jocelyn 
crest was emblazoned over the high mantle ; the Jocelyn 
plate was massed on the cumbersome buffet, standing in 
its self same recess since the day some old Jocelyn, a cen- 
tury before, brought it from England. 

Everything bespoke the ancient aristocratic race. No- 
thing suggested the Fulkersons, with their taint of low 
blood, their brutal coarseness, their repulsive, saturnine 
cast of countenance, 

The lawyer sat at one end of the table, a significant 
packet of papers before him. Fulke leaned on the other 
end of the table, his eyes, as usual, shifted from the people 
around him. With accustomed rudeness, he drew his hat 
low over his bushy brows. With experienced sagacity, the 
legal man perceived the terrible effort to shun observation, 
and maintained his composure. The lawyer speculated 
vaguely upon the motive of this strain upon his nerves, 
when the will itself was only a form. 

The steward, an elderly man, whose heritage had been 
the stewardship, talked in a very desultory way to Dr. 
Foster and half a dozen friends of the family, who had 
called to inquire for Miss Jocelyn. Possibly they were 
surprised at being received by Madame Frissae. Certainly 
they were amazed at being pressed to stay and hear the 
‘‘dear general’s” will read, They acquiesced to her 
charming pleadings, and a wellbred curiosity to hear a 
1ich man’s last testament. In return they were welcomed 
almost courteously by Fulke. They sat around the ma- 
hogany table in the dining-room, waiting for twelve o’clock 
and Winifred, supplemented by lunch, as the delightful 
Madame Frissae had insisted. 

Lunch at Jocelyn Hall never meant exactly what lunch 
elsewhere might mean. Invitations to Jocelyn Hall wero 
never slighted, especially by the bons vivants of the neigh- 
borhood. 

None of the ladies had appeared except the wrinkled 
old crone, Madame Frissae, the mother. She shivered 
before a gentle blaze of fire, which was a necessity to her, 
in even the sultry days of Summer. Her feet, in their 
black satin slippers, toasted on the brazen rung of the 
fender. Her black satin dress and brocaded cloak, with 
the inevitable ivory cane, completed her attire. She was 
shining and sleek and tranquil. The accident did not 
disturb her eating. It was not so bad, after all. Hugh 
Jocelyn was dead, but the dinners were left. The cook 
had escaped, and the cellars were well stocked with wines. 

“Tt was not so bad, after all,” she assured the lawyer, 
with her imbecile smile. 

Fulke fidgetted and watched the clock. He was tied to 
hours—mechanically regular. Nothing ruffled his temper 
as an appointment kept a moment too soon or a moment 
too late. 

Half a dozen of the servants came in, and seated them- 
selves in the back part of the room. Mammie Jane glanced 
in anxiously, then returned’up-stairs, grumbling. 

‘*Tt’s a pizen shame, all dem people jes’ waitin’ to seo 
po’ Miss Winnie. Well, thank ’mighty God dey’ll know 
who dis place ‘long to—dey don’t seem to know it now, 
sence dem Freeze-ups has took up here. They’re waitin’ 
fur you, miss,” she added, entering the dressing-room of 
her young mistress. 

Winifred was lying on the sofa; her face, wan and 
haggard as it was, seemed pathetically lovely. 

‘*When the lawyer sends, I will try to go down—if I 
can,” she replied, in a weak, thrillingly mournful voice. 
“‘T will try to listen to papa’s wishes, and then ”-—her voice 
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quivered and broke for an instant—‘“ and then I will return 
here and never go out again. This is my refuge now— 
these dear rooms papa furnished for me, I will stay in 
them always—all my lonely, wretched life. Stay in them 
and think of the two I loved. Ah, me! the two who have 
gone—gone, God pity them, my darlings, and God pity 
forsaken Winifred !” she moaned, hopelessly, while her 
hands, thin and wasted, were pressed over her eyes, in a 
desperate struggle to shut out the dreary prospective, the 
gray, sombre vista far down the future—always alone. 

People envied her even in this passionate grief. So 
beautiful and so rich, The brilliant, bewitching, light- 
hearted beauty of days before Bernie had disappeared, 
before Fulke had fastened his deadly griffes upon them, 
before the Frissae, like a sceptre of the past, haunted and 
hunted them out ; before—ah, yes—before they were rich. 
Now she was shut up within the four walls of one apart- 
ment, only wishing that she might close her eyes for ever, 
and forget her broken, crushed heart, in the same deadly 
sleep falling upon Bernie and her father; Nevertheless, 
people envied her—the heiress and the beauty. In all the 
world no one was there to comfort Hugh Jocelyn’s darling 
save Mammio Jane; in all the great uhiverse no heart 
pitied and loved her as this faithful attendant. 

‘*God pity forsaken Winifred,” she moaned again. 
“Don’t, miss—don’t talk that way, little missie. Who 
knows but we may hab Marse Bernie agin ?” consoled 
Jane. 

Winifred shivered, a suffocating sob seemed to choke 
her utterance, 

‘*They have left me no hope, no hope of that. God 
only knows how fully they have proved it—so fully that I 
would have married the other to save papa. Ah, my 
papa! Papa, he was all I had left, and now he is gone— 
gone, All I had left—and now he is gone.” , 

‘‘Honey, Miss Winnie, my bressed chile, dey’s callin’ 
fo’ you,” gently interposed Jane. 

Winifred rose with the feeble, exhausted, languid mo- 
tion of an invalid. Her sable robes fell about her in 
graceful folds, but despite her exquisite loveliness the girl 
looked pitiably frail and delicate. The plain gold ring 
Bernie had placed on her finger was large and painfully 
loose, Her loving allegiance to her father had removed it 
for a while, her deathless tenderness for Bernie had re- 
placed it for ever. The plain circlet had reappeared on 
the slender white finger. The finger had wasted to a 
shadow, but the ring was there. 

The eyes of the little company in the dining-roor. were 
full of compassionate admiration when Winifred entered, 
The mournful beauty of her colorless, delicate face, with 
its tender, flexile lips and grand dusky eyes, touched all 
hearts save two, One hardened in barbarous triumph at 
the fragile appearance of the wan, heart-broken girl. The 
other gloated over her loveliness and her illness in selfish 
glee. It meant downfall for Hugh Jocelyn’s darling, but 
it signified success for Hugh Jocelyn’s enemy. 

Marie Frissae and Fulke exchanged glances of sinister 
meaning. She tapped her foot on the carpet impatiently. 
Her chair was drawn close to the lawyer. The gentleman 
had been charmed and amused by madame’s airy mirth 
and wit, her arch, delightful coquetry. She patted the 
sedate old lawyer familiarly on the arm with her gay faa, 
She laughed at him daringly and innocently, 

‘“‘What a resistless creature,” observed Colonel Tre- 
maine to Dr. Foster. 

“The general, poor fellow, didn’t think so,” was the 
pointed answer, as the doctor went forward to speak to 
the general’s daughter. 

The rather free tones became instantly zespectful, The 





Frenchwoman’s painted cheeks and false tints suddenly 
grew tawdry and glaringly sham. Her bold manners 
seemed disreputably loud contrasted with Winifred’s won- 
derful charm. 

‘My dear Miss Jocelyn, I would never have intruded 
upon you at such a time,” began the lawyer, in a softened 
manner, ‘‘ but for the imperative necessity of reading the 
last will of your late father, that his bequests and wishes 
might be carried out,” 

**Ah, mon Dieu!” interpolated Madame Frissae, “as if 
if we did not know that you are going to read the will of 
the dear general. Iam all impatience to hear it. Why do 
you not read it ?” She looked up wooingly in the face of 
the legal man, with not the smallest regard for Winifred’s 
presence, 

**Shall I read the will now, my dear young lady ?” 

Winifred assented silently, and folded her thin white 
hands together. 

The lawyer unfolded the document, signed and wit- 
nessed in due form, Hugh Jocelyn’s name was at the 
bottom, and it had never been out of the lawyer’s posses- 
sion since the lawyer wrote it. He cleared his throat and 
read, 

Mario leaned back and yawned behind her fan. Old 
Madame Frissae peered eagerly at the reader, and listened 
as if her dinner depended upon it. 

Fulke, with his hat still pulled down low over his evil 
countenance, riveted his gaze upon Winifred. Evidently 
she was ill, Beautiful, but plainly almost unable to bear 
the fatigue and harrowing pain of sitting there to listen to 
her father’s last message to herself. He perceived in bar- 
barous satisfaction that Jane’s solicitude was manifest, 
She stood at the back of Winifred’s chair, fanning her 
gently, and watching her anxiously. How frail, and 
lovely, and ill she looked, and how jealously and angrily 
he loved her, in his own brute way. None the less reso- 
lute and relentless than a better way, and he mentally 
vowed, none the less sure of achievement. When his 
mind reverted to the will, he found the Jawyer reading 
legacy after legacy devised to friends and servants with 
princely liberality. From the steward to the insignificant 
kitchen scullions a share was devised. Even Dr. Foster, 
who would have ‘‘nabbed ” him in less than a week, was 
remembered. Of the treachery; meditated against him, 
Hugh Jocelyn was ignorant, and a legacy solves the most 
sensitive conscience. Every countenance, white and 
dusky, wore a pleased smile, Every creature in any way 
connected with Hugh Jocelyn hat been mentioned in his 
will, The immense bulk went to Winifred. The docu- 
ment gave delighted satisfaction, and the lawyer knew it. 
He removed his glasses smilingly. 

**Of course this will is a mere form, a mere expression 
of General Jocelyn’s wishes teward his frien@s and ser- 
vitors,” he explained, waving his hand toward the ser- 
vants, ‘It is only morally binding, not legally. Miss 
Jocelyn will, of course, use her pleasure in making good 
these bequests,’ 

‘I wish every desire and command expressed by papa 
rigidly executed. What he wished, I wish,” Winifred 
said, softly. 

‘*T was sure of that, my dear Miss Winifred,” responded 
the lawyer; ‘but it is entirely optional with you, because 
the property is strictly entailed to General Jocelyn’s 
natural heirs, by his half-brother John Fulkerson. Being 
his only child, you are entitled to it wholly and entirely, 
with or without a will. He had nothing in his own right ; 
therefore, as I said before, this will is merely an expres- 
sion of his wishes, not binding upon you. The estates 
belong to you, at apy rate, as his only natural heir.” 


x 
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** Tais toi, monsieur !” interrupted Marie Frissae, lean- 
ing over and playfully tapping his arm with her scented 
fan, ‘“‘I have a charming codicil to add to that will.” 
All eyes turned upon the lively, playful little French- 
woman, with her glittering, defiant eyes, and wicked 
laughter. An evil light leaped into Fulke’s countenance. 
An astonishing displeasure shot into the lawyer’s question- 
ing glance. Old Madame Frissae chuckled inanely over 
the fire. Young Madame Frissae’s mocking tones echoed 
through the breathless hush. Her eyes glanced one 
moment innocently toward the lawyer. Her eyes blazed 
malignantly the next moment upon Winifred. ‘‘I say, 
monsieur, my friend, that the girl Winifred Jocelyn is not 
Hugh Jocelyn’s legal heir.” 

A low murmur, almost a growl, broke the stillness. 

‘*Explain yourself, madame,” replied the lawyer, 
severely. 

‘*Miss Jocelyn is the child of General Hugh Jocelyn.” 
She gazed at him fixedly. She laid her elfish, claw-like 
hand upon the paper in his hand, The intense ferocity 
of her gaze held them with magnetic power. The French- 
woman laid down the fan and took up the will. ‘ Cher 
ami, you have just said this charming document, so like 
my dear, lavish Hugh, was not legally binding ; he had 
nothing to leave ; the property would, at any rate, revert to 
his natural heir. Winifred Jocelyn, as you call her, is not 
Hugh Jocelyn’s legal heir. Winifred Jocelyn’s mother 
was not Hugh Jocelyn’s wife. She is no more entitled to 
the Jocelyn estates than Iam. Winifred Jocelyn is not 
Winifred Jocelyn.” 

In the terrible silence, as the Frenchwoman paused, a 
sort of paralysis seemed to have stricken the assemblage, 
Falke looked petrified. The lawyer incredulous. 

‘‘Such an assertion must be rigidly proved,” he said, 
sharply. 

The Frenchwoman’s glance darted again at Winifred. 
Her devilish laughter thrilled again through the intense 
stillness, 

‘“* Mon Diew ! I can prove it easily enough, I am not 
quite a fool. Hugh Jocelyn’s wife, Winifred, died child- 
less, She never had any children. Five months after her 
death the girl Winifred was born. Hugh Jocelyn was 
married but once; he had no legal heirs ; he was aware 
of that, and in his effort to provide for this emergency, he 
desired her to marry the rightful heir—Fulke Fulkerson. 
This was the secret 1 held over him. This is the secret 
honor compels me to reveal now. Winifred Jocelyn has 
no legal right to the Jocelyn name or money. Hugh 
Jocelyn was never married to her mother.” 

The woman stopped again. Winifred’s eyes were shin- 
ing and distended. The blood surged hotly to her very 
brow. She crossed the room in the horrible silence, and 
confronted Madame Frissae. 

“Did you say that I was not papa’s child ?” she ques- 
tioned. 

‘‘T said your mother was not his wife,” was the malicious 
answer. ‘I said you were not his legal heir, and I say 
again that my proof is conclusive.” 

**Do you know whose child I am ?” asked Winifred. 

“‘I know whose child you are,” was the deliberate 
answer. 

** Will you tell me whose child I am 2” persisted Wini- 
fred, in a low, agonized entreaty. 

‘I will never reveal whose child you are,” retorted the 
Frenchwoman. ‘I will go to my grave without telling, 


and you will go to your grave without knowing. You 
certainly are not the heir of the Jocelyn name or money, 
but you surely are a fraud and a pauper, without a sou or 
a shelter, or even a name of your own.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE POISON IN THE TRIUMPH. 


Tne humiliation the Frenchwoman had stored away 
twenty years before for the mother had been heaped in 
bitter malice upon the daughter. Winifred stood an 
instant appalled, looking straight into the stony eyes, 
Some divination showed her in that one swift glance the 
hopelessness of any appeal there. She perceived, without 
any interpreter save her own instinct, that whether or not 
it was true, the woman had linked her mother’s name in 
base connection with that of Hugh Jocelyn. She compre- 
hended the malignant insinuation conveyed in her omis- 
sions as well as admissions. Madame Frissae volunteered 
the information that Winifred’s mother was never married 
to Hugh Jocelyn. She willfully refused to impart the 
secret of her birth, knowing that above all knowledge in 
the world Winifred would desire to possess that. More- 
over, she phrased the announcement not only to deprive 
her of Hugh Jocelyn’s estate, but to throwa foul stain upon 
the girl’s origin. To leave her mother’s name unconnected 
with any save thatof Hugh Jocelyn. In calumniating one 
—if, indeed, it was calumny—the Frenchwoman did not 
spare the other. There was not one to lift the vail of the 
past and tell Winifred whether or not she slandered them. 
Not one to clear her mother’s reputation and give her a 
name. 

The girl in her sable robes, with her lovely patrician 
face and haughty little head, stood there branded in the 
face of Hugh Jocelyn’s friends, in the eyes of Hugh Joce- 
lyn’s servants, as ‘‘a fraud, with neither money nor shelter 
nor a name of her own.” The woman in her flashy dress, 
with her painted face and false frizettes, sat there secure 
in the possession of the secret that might confirm the 
black stain or efface it altogether. 

Winifred’s glance seemed to pierce her secret thoughts, 
Madame Frissae’s gaze might have smitten her dead. The 
two measured each other with instinctive sagacity, and 
then Winifred turned away. The amazed guests separated 
silently to let her pass. She came in the admired daughter 
of Hugh Jocelyn and the heiress of Jocelyn Hall. She went 
out nobody’s daughter and a penniless castoff. 

A few compassionate eyes followed her tender loveliness. 
A few hearts throbbed with pity for the blast withering 
her future. But one living creature was still faithful. 
Hugh Jocelyn’s lawyer and friends turned to Madame 
Frissae. Mammie Jane gathered up Winifred’s fan and 
light shawl, and went out with Hugh Jocelyn’s humiliated 
darling. 

*“You have made this assertion, Madame Frissae; will 
you be so good as to show us your proofs ?” the lawyer 
said, in his business-like voice, grown suddenly sharp now 
that Winifred had quitted their presence. 

Marie Frissae dived into her pocket, and drew out a 
bunch of yellow papers. One of them, not yellow or old, 
was the paper signed by Fulke, securing her a home at 
Jocelyn Hall and five thousand a year. She detached it 
from the others and returned it to her pocket, conscious 
that even then Fulke regarded it with angry avarice. 

‘Here is my proof, and I am ready to make oath to my 
assertions,” 

‘*T will examine these more fully, madame.”” The law- 
yer’s eye ran over them keenly. He frowned, and spoke 
with increased asperity. ‘‘ Was Miss Jocelyn ever aware 
of this unfortunate truth ?” 

**No, mon Dieu! How could she be aware of it? Hugh 
Jocelyn never loved his wife. She loved him and he mar- 
ried her, but he adored Winifred’s mother. The child 
was born in New Orleans. Hugh Jocelyn had been com- 
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pelled to fly the country, and although the child was sent Marie smiled up at him guilelessly. 
to him in Paris, he never beheld the mother again.” 


He 
He adored Winifred’s 
! mother, and he quarreled for her sake. Others adored 


**T do not object. It won’t hurt poor Hugh now. 
**Do you object to telling us why he was compelled to | was so brave, a hero always. 
fly from the country ?” questioned the lawyer. 
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her, too,” insinuated the woman, with a meaning smile— 
“others adored her, and he was bitterly jealous of them. 
Winilred’s mother had deluded him with false hopes, and 
then sold herself to a man with more money than Hugh. 
He was poor then—poor and handsome. Winifred’s 
m‘ther loved him quite as madly as he loved her, but for 
the money’s sake she favored the other.” 

“Do you mean,” interrupted the lawyer, ‘that Wini- 
fred’s mother married another man—richer than General 
Jocelyn ?” 

An evil look came into the woman's face. She hesi- 
tated, then met his scrutiny in dauntless defiance. 

‘I said nothing of the kind. I um not telling the his- 
tory of Wiuifred’s mother. I have no intention of telling 
it. Isaid she favored the rich man’s overtures. Hugh 
Jocelyn was maddened with jealousy. The rich man was 
infuriated with suspicion, Tuney had been warm friends. 
Tney became implacable enemies, all for the sake of a 
treacherous coquett2, Their deadly fend culminated ina 
quarrel. Hugh Jocelyn was the victor. He killed this 
man. It was never proved that he had killed him. He 
was crossing the garden to the house of Winifred’s mother, 
when Hugh Jocelyn leaped upon him from among the 
roscs and creepers. The flowers and bushes were torn and 
covered with blood in the morning. My Hugh was what 
men call a devil when he was enraged. They fought des- 
perately. In the morning people followed the track of 
the desperate encounter through the garden to the wall 
at the edge of the bayou. The wall was splashed with 
hnman blood, the shrubbery wrenched and twisted by the 
jurious combatants. There it ended. No trace of the 
dead man was ever found. Hugh Jocelyn, with his giant 
strength, must have hurled the murdered man over the 
wall into the bayou. In the morning both were missing. 
Hugh Jocelyn was traced to Europe. The other was 
traced to the water of the bayou. Winifred’s mother re- 
fused to testify against Hugh Jocelyn. One other witness 
to the murder refused to utter a word to harm him. 
Their evidenea would have convicted him, their silence 
saved him. Three days after this tho girl Winifred was 
born, and ah, mon Dieu! the mother sent her to Hugh 
Jocelyn, and he reared her in the belief that she was the 
child of his wife. To confirm that belief he named her 
Winifred. My Hugh shrank from the smallest allusion to 
the past. To have andeceived the girl, Winifred, would 
have been a full confession of the past. He could not 
endure that.” 

The Frenchwoman leaned back wearily. Despite her 
reckless rage, it cost her a frightful effort to tell the story. 
Nothiog less than the rancor in her breast for Winifred’s 
mother could have forced it from her. 

Fulke had listened in intense interest. He sank back 
now into something of his sullen reserve, still watching 
the Frenchwoman. 

“Tt is a singular story, madame,” commented the 
lawyer, “but none the less true. I was quite well aware 
that General Jocelyn had committed the crime of murder, 
that is, upon circumstantial evidence, in New Orleans, I 
was also aware that no one appeared against him, that the 
evidence was not sufficient for conviction. I knew no- 
thing of the motives and nothing of the child. I accepted 
her as General Jocelyn’s daughter. You have certainly 
refuted the slander that a woman cannot keep a secret.” 

Madame Frissae glanced at Fulke maliciously. She 
had the document securing her a maintenance for life safe 
in her pocket. She had paid off her grudge to the woman 


she hated, and Marie despised the ugly suvage who reaped 
the benefit of her information. 
she said, wickedly—‘‘ once I was reckless and 


** Once,” 





imprudent. Hugh Jocelyn seemed to have forgotten my 
existence. I dropped a little hint of his past history to 
one who had never heard it, and one who was and is his 
enemy. Monsieur Fulke, you remember how you pro- 
fited by my folly. You seized the little hint, and when he 
became rich you held it over him to extort money, and 
there, my dear doctor, is the secret of Monsieur Fulke’s 
mysterious exchequer.” 

Dr. Foster’s heavy, honest countenance grew somewhat 
perplexed. Indeed, perplexity seemed the predominant 
expression of every countenance present except Fulke’s, 
He scowled back at the Frenchwoman openly. He had 
nothing to fear from her now. She had nothing to ex. 
pect from him in the future. They were at liberty to de- 
spise each other as much as they pleased. They availed 
themselves of the liberty without further procrastination. 
The lawyer assorted the yellow papers in an absent- 
minded way. The guests sat still and pondered over the 
strange turn of events, 

‘*Mudame Frissae,” began Fulke, replacing the hat 
which in a moment of transient excitement he had re- 
moved from his head, “I presume it is no matter of 
interest to you to suppress the name of the woman you 
accredit with being my uncle’s mistress ?” 

Marie Frissae laughed airily. 

“IT said nothing of the kind, Monsieur Fulke; I 
merely stated the facts—you draw your own inference.” 

** Madame is’ unusually discreet,” observed the lawyer, 
satirically. ‘‘Her information places matters in quite a 
different light—unfortunate for the lovely Miss Winifred, 
but fortunate for you, Mr. Fulkerson, as you are now the 
possessor of every penny of the magnificent Jocelyn 
wealth,” 

Fulke looked hard at the Frenchwoman as he said, 
abruptly : 

**T hope Miss Winifred will derive some benefit there- 
from, seeing that if the accident had occurred an hour 
later the other day she would have been my wife. Of 
course I shall make her the same offer again,” 

‘** Very generous and kind,” sneered Marie, from behind 
her fan, 

“She is lovely enough without any estate,” heartily 
asserted Colonel Tremaine, ‘‘ Miss Winifred is charmingly 
beautiful. You are to be envied, Mr. Fulkerson, and con- 
gratulated, too.” 

**Under those circumstances,” resumed Fulke, ‘‘ Ma- 
dame Frissae will be good enough to answer my question, 
and give the name of Winifred’s mother—if she has no 
personal reasons for suppressing it.” 

The Frenchwoman shrugged her shoulders affectedly, 
and hummed a few notes. 

‘* Monsieur Stupide,” she answered, an underlying taunt 
in the tone, ‘‘the name of Winifred’s mother has nothing 
to do with the Jocelyn estate. The name and the fame of 
Winvifred’s mother is my affair, and I choose not to tell it. 
Au revoir, messieurs. If there is any further proof neces- 
sary I can give it. Aw revoir.” 

Madame Frissae strolled out of the room as she came 
in, singing the snatch of an aria. She crossed the hall to 
the library. Every trace of death had been obliterated, 
except the vases of deadly white exotics, These she 
snatched from the table and tossed out of the window 
angrily, then sat down, still trilling the aria, though her 
hands were clinched, and her eyes glittered as they did 
upon Winifred. As she expected, Fulke opened the door 
noisily and walked in, He was the master of Jocelyn 
Hall now. 

“Will you, or will you not, tell me the name of Wini- 
fred’s mother ?” he demanded, without circumlocution. 
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He had never been decently civil when he was a pauper ; 
it could not be expected of him to become so now, when, 
by right of his money, he might do as he liked. The 
gentlemen friends of Hugh Jocelyn had just taken leave, 
with pressing invitations to him to dine and lunch and 
hunt or visit them. He had never been thought worthy 
of notice. He had snubbed the neighboring gentry with 
sardonic delight. The neighboring gentry had snubbed 
him with contemptuous dislike. He was living on a 
paltry three hundred then. He was owner of a million or 
two now. 

‘*The name of Winifred’s mother is not for you, Mon- 
sieur Stupide, The girl will give her soul to hear it, but 
she will never hear it,” was the reply. 

‘*No, she will never hear it; because you are Hugh 
Jocelyn’s mistress and Winifred’s mother. You dare not 
tell it. You are the woman who refused her evidence. 
The woman stepping between him and his wife. You are 
Winifred’s mother, and you were never mairied to Wini- 
fred’s father.” 

He made the assertion boldly. She heard it tranquilly. 
A faint surprise stole over her countengnce, but nothing 
disconcerted her. 

** Mon Dieu! what penetration,” she ejaculated, in pro- 
voking sarcasm. ‘‘ Monsieur Stupide, you have made a 
discovery.” 

‘Deny it, if you can,” retorted Fulke. 

**T do what is better—I hold my tongue. I refuse to 
give the girl a name. She is nobody’s child—she is an 
outcast, belonging to nobody.” 

“It don’t matter, All the better for me; but deny it 
or not, you are the woman who was Hugh Jocelyn’s 
mistress,” persisted Fulke, 

Marie rose from her seat, and again crossed the hall to 
the dining-room, vacated by all save old Madame Frissae, 
who dozed over the fire. Fulke still doggedly pursued 
her. 

‘*T am master here,” he snarled, viciously. 
not make an enemy of me.” 

The Frenchwoman laughed mockingly. 

**And I am mistress here while I hold this,” she as- 
serted, as she drew out the paper signed by Falke, and 
shook it in his face. ‘You thought your name was worth 
nothing then, Monsieur Fool Stupide, but I knew it was 
worth millions, Ah, mon Dieu/ what gall to your miserly 
soul to have given away a home in this fine old mansion 
and five thousand a year! You won’t spend a sou more 
than that all your life, but Marie will live en prince on 
your begrudged money. Ah, mon Dieu! behold it!” 

She held it aloft, and shook it tauntingly. The sinister 
look crept into Fulke’s eyes, The woman enraged him 
with her obstinacy and mockery. His miserly, avaricious 
temper was goaded by the sight of his own folly. His face 
grew still more sinister and evil. 

‘*Behold it! Behold it !” 

In an instant he had stretched forth his hand and 
wrenched the paper out of hers. In an instant it was 
blazing on the glowing coals of old Madame Frissae’s fire, 
Marie stood in petrified despair, and Fulke in malign ex- 
ultation, There was nobody to witness it, The bond had 
burned to ashes, and Fulke was free of that obligation, 


( To be continued.) 


**You dare 


THE MAGNIFICENCE OF NERO, 
Ir was to Nero that Tacitus applied the expression, 


incredibilim cupitor, What he not only desired but 
achieved in the way of cruelty and vice would be declared 





incredible, if Roman history had not already shown what 
revolting atrocities may be conceived by a diseased im- 
agination and executed by irresponsible power. After the 
burning of the city he gratified his taste, in entire disre- 
gard of the proprietors, in rebuilding it. He at once ap- 
propriated a number of the sites and a large portion of the 
public grounds for his new palace. The porticoes, with 
their ranks of columns, were a mile long. ‘The vestibule 
was large enough to contain that collossal statue of him, 
in silver and gold, one hundred and twenty feet high, from 
which the Colosseum got its name. The interior was 
gilded throughout and adorned with ivory and mother-of- 
pearl. The ceilings of the dining-rooms were formed of 
movable tables of ivory, which shed flowers and perfume on 
the company; the principal salon had a dome which, turn- 
ing day and night, imitated the movement of the terrestrial 
bodies. When this palace was finished, he exclaimed, 
**At last I am lodged like a man!” His diadem was 
valued at half a million, His dresses, which he never wore 
twice, were stiff with embroidery and gold, He fished 
with purple lines and hooks of gold. He never traveled 
with less than a thousand carriages, The mules were shod 
with silver, the muleteers clothed with the finest wool, and 
the attendants wore bracelets and necklaces of gold. Five 
hundred she asses followed his wife Poppza in her pro- 
gresses, to supply milk for her bath, He was fond of 
figuring in the circus as a charioteer, and in the theatre as 
a singer and actor. He prided himself on being an artist, 
and when his possible deposition was hinted to him, he 
said that artists could never be in want. There was no 
vice to which he was not given, nor a crime which he did 
not commit. ‘* Yet the world,” exclaims Suetonius, ‘‘ en- 
dured this monster for fourteen years, and he was popular 
with the multitude, who were dazzled by his magnificence, 
and mistook his senseless profusion for liberality.” On 
the anniversary of his death, during many years, they 
crowded to cover his tomb with flowers, 








WILD DANCES OF HUNGARY, 


Tue Hungarians dance for their very lives, To them 
the practice of the terpsichorean art is no mere languid 
and graceful undulation of the figure, but a perfect wild 
abandon of mirth, and they whirl and spin and gyrate 
with the velocity of dervishes, until their long black locks 
stand out straight, and their faces are ablaze with heat 
and excitement, Watch them as they perform the Csardas 
—their national dance—to the sfrange, wild harmony of 
the cziganok! Watch them as they balance themselves 
backward and forward while adapting their subtle move- 
ments to the measure of the animating strain. 

The Csardas is essentially pantomimic, and describes by 
mute action the “‘unquiet course of true love.” The 
music is at first slow, and the couples walk up and down 
the room together in a stately manner, affecting to make 
each other’s acquaintance and to have fallen victims to 
the tender passion ; the music grows more lively, and ‘‘ the 
courtship” begins in earnest. The lover advances toward 
his inamorata, she coyly responds, and they spin round 
together for a few seconds, when, as if thinking she had 
given him too much encouragement, the maiden retires 
pouting, whereupon again he approaches, but this time 
she turns her back on him and dances off in a contrary 
direction. 

Following her, however, he overtakes and seizes her 
round her waist, and away they go again, whirling de- 
liciously, until she manages to extricate herself from his 
grasp. Shy and friendly by turns, now encouraging her 
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LOVE'S ACRE. 

AND why all this? Oh, hear the thrush 

On yonder oak a-trilling, 
He'll tell thee of a darling—hush! 

His little throat is swelling: 
“*To Luluah’ my song is named, 

Can ye its wording render ? 
What, no! They are not to be blamed, 
Mine old friend, true and tender. 
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“They have not watched, as you and I, 
A patient time together, 

To hear a footstep by-and-by, 
And thrill to see a feather; 

They know a thousand flowers flame 
By lawn and dene and dingle, 

But one, the fairest of them, fame 
Leaves unobserved and single,” 





partner and now retreating with offended dignity, the and faster; the lovers, in the ecstasy of reunion, whir! 
lover at length becomes chagrined at her caprices, turns | and twirl madly, nor do they stop until both are quite 
his back upon her, and they dance dos-a-dos for a while, | giddy and out of breath, when, retiring from the scene, 
with indignant gestures, till the maid, with signs of re- | another couple take their place and the performance 
pentance, seeks reconciliation. Tho music grows faster | begins again, 
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YH FAITH OF KILMARNOCK, —“ HE RAISED THE CHAPEAU FROM THE RAVEN CURLS, AND THE MOURNFUL EYES OF THE STATELY RIDER 


WERE FIXED WITH PITY UPON HER OWN.” , . 


THE FAITH OF 


‘“‘WITH A PALE FACE THE YOUNG NOBLEMAN RECEIVED THE LETTER,” 


KILMARNOCK. 


A LEGEND OF “THE YEAR 745!” 


Cuarter I. 


Tae night of Christmas, 1745, was wild and stormy 
throughout that portion of Scotland which borders upon 
the English county of Cumberland. The icy wind whistled 
through the narrow streets of the ancient City of Dumfries, 
howling dismally among its quaint gables and turrets, 
relics of the architecture of an age long past, and shriek- 

Vol. XIV., No, 3—22. 





ing frightfully as it left them to play fantastic tricks with 
the sheeted rain and hail that fell in torrents on the plain 
without the walls, 

It was a night on which stern necessity alone could 
have induced reasonable men to venture forth; but, at 
about an hour after darkness had set in, two horsemen 
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were braving its fury, as they issued from the northern 
gate of the burgh, and took their way along the road lead- 
ing to Kirkmichael. 

The heavy garments in which both were muffled, to pro- 
tect them from the violence of the sto:m, prevented any 
accurate estimate of their age or appearance ; but their 
voices, when a chance luil of wind enabled them to con- 
verse, proclaimed that one was quite youthful, and the 
other, perhaps, in the prime of life. The strife of the 
elements, however, made it impossible for them to ex- 
change remarks without great difficulty, and after they had 
emerged from the partial protection of the houses of the 
city, they pressed forward along the rugged highway in 
silence. 

From time to time, the elder of the twain cast anxious 
looks upon the slighter form of his companion, und 
occasionally laid his hand upon the bridle of the other’s 
steed for the purpose of guiding the animal over rough 
portions of the road. Throughout the journey this obvi- 
ous solicitude for his comrade’s safety was exhibited by 
‘ the elder traveler, and it was plain that his conduct was 
influenc:d by considerations of greater weight than the 
ordinary circumstances of a perilous situation. 

Their counse, indeed, was not without its dangers, both 
from the extreme darkness of the night, which forced 
them to ride close together, in order to be able to distin- 
guish each other, and from the condition of the road, full 
of gullies and holes that threatened life or limb at almost 
every step. 

Fortunately, the distance they had proposed to accom- 
plish was not great, and so the elder traveler seemed to 
think, judging from the exclamation of thankfulness 
which burst from his lips, as, after turning from the high- 
road, some two miles from the city, they caught sight of 
several dim lights shining through a dense grove of trees 
before them. 
stone-paved courtyard in front of a large and gloomy- 


lights they had seen were gleaming. 

Springing from his saddle in an instant, he whom we 
have called the elder traveler hastened to his companion’s 
side, and assisted that personage to dismount with the 
same care he would have bestowed upon a female. Then 
without waiting to see that their steeds were cared for by 
the servants, who now hurried from the office near, both 
hurriedly entered the mansion, pausing only to exchange 
what seemed to be a password with a tall man, fully 
armed, who stood in the great doorway. 

Abont an hour previous to their arrival, there had 
assembled in the great «dining-hall of the mansion’some 
twenty gentlemen, who, in attire and demeanor, were 
evidently of rank and consequence. They were, in fact, 
the flower of the Lowland gentry of that district of Scot- 
land, and the occasion of their meeting, as their anxious 
looks indicated, was one of great importance, 

Five months previous to that very day, Prince Charles 
Edward, with a handful of followers, had landed at Boro- 
daile, determined to dare all for the recovery of his father’s 
kingdom. 

Many of the Highland chiefs, and some of the Lowland 
gentry, had immediately joined him, and since then until 
a few weeks before the meeting we are about to describe 
everything had conspired to give his adherents a delusive 
hope that they would ultimately succeed in their rash at- 
tempt to overthrow the reigning dynasty, The capture of 


Edinburgh ; the victory of Preston Pans; the ease with 
which they had crossed the border, and marched to Car- 
lisle, meeting scarcely any opposition, and the surrender of 
that important city, after a defense of only three days 





from the opening of the trenches, were all taken as prog- 
nosties of a glorious triumph for the Young Pretender, 
especially by those who ardently desired such a result. 

But there were many who favored his cause who had no 
such bright anticipations, and among these the gre:t 
majority of the Lowland gentry of Scotland might have 
been reckoned, Few joined him on his first landing, or 
during his advance into England, and the remainder con- 
tented themselves with wishing him well, or, at the most, 
advancing money for his expenses, A small class, how- 
ever, fully intended to join him as soon as they could 
arrange their own affairs, so as to provide for the worst, 
and in the meantime these prudent individuals associated 
themselves into what might be called a Committe of Ways 
and Means, to act in the district where they resided—for- 
warding supplies and reinforcements as they collected 
them, and organizing the Jacobite interest throughout the 
country. 

The gentlemen now assembled at Kilmarnock House— 
for such was the name of the mansion at which our 
travelers had arrived—constituted the committee just 


| named for the immediate district in which it was situated. 


They had been called together in consequence of the 
reception by their chairman of the news of Charles Ed- 
ward’s retreat from Derby, the first check this apparently 
triumphal progress toward the capital of the kingdom had 
met, 

That the fact was considered disastrous in the extreme 


| might have been read in the countenances of nearly all as 


they strode moodily to and fro in the great hall, or con- 
versed in eager whispers with their companions, Eacit 
one had, in one way or another, compromised himself 
with the existing Government, and all had the welfare cf 
the Jacobite cause at heart. Their thoughts, therefore, 


| were gloomy enough, and were rendered still more so by 


A few minutes afterward they rode into a | 


the latent fear in the breast of each that any ono of the 


‘others might be meditating their betrayal in order to 
looking mansion, from the lower windows of which the | 





secure his individual safety. The most terrible result of 
unsuccessful conspiracy is the absolute failure of confi- 
dence in the faith of his fellow-conspirators, which defeat 
instantly engenders in the breast of each individual actor 
in the plot. 

It has becn said that nearly allof those present were thus 
despondent ; but there were some few exceptions who wero 
still confident of the final issne, and one of them, rising 
from his seat at a table where he had been attentively 
reading several documents that lay scaitered upon it, now 
attracted the attention of the company to himself. 

**Gentlemen,” said Sir Andrew Galbraith, the person 
just indicated, ‘‘I have examined all our information 
carefully, a: d I find nothing therein which ought to justify 
the gloomy looks I see about me. True, the prince has 
fallen back from Derby, but I can recall many campaigns 
finally successful in which retreats were necessary ; true, 
that the rising in Northumberland on our behalf has not 
been as general «swe could wish: but may not our friends 
there be actuated by the same reasons which have kept us 
for the time from our prince’s side ? In short, Isce nothing 
but a temporary reverse in this movement if we forward 
the reinforcements demanded, and take our own places in 
the ranks. We have nearly eight hundred men mustered, 
and my voice is that we p) ce ourselves at their bead, and 
march to-morrow morning.” 

Three other young men of the party greeted these bold 
words with acclamations, and moved to the speaker’s sido 
in token of their adhesion to his views. The rest, how- 
ever, held aloof, and a warm debate arose which lasted 
some time, and gradually kecame almost a quarrel in 
vehemence, 
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Suddenly, one of the hottest of the disputants paused in 
the midst of an angry tirade, and turning toward the upper 
end of the hall, cried: 

‘“What does Kilmarnock say? He is our rightful 
leader, as the highest in rank among us, and as yet we 
have not heard his voice.” 

At this appeal a youth—scarcely more tnan a boy, 
indeed—advanced slowly from out the semi-darkness 
which obscured the upper end of the extensive apartment, 
and took his place at the extremity of the table around 
which they had gathered, 

Few men of his time displayed in tneir appearance such 
distinct evidence of noble birth as Francis, Lord Kilmar- 
nock. His mother was a Frenchwoman, of the house of 
De Courcy, and his personal characteristics proclaimed his 
mother’s blood, Indeed, there was scarcely any trace of 
his Scotch descent about him, Long raven ringlets hung 
down from his haughty brow, and clustered in profusion 
on his broad shoulders, His eyes were black and piercing 
in expression ; his nose straight and delicately chiseled, 
while his lips and chin, in their soft and tender curves, 
were rather those of a beautiful female than of aman. In 
truth, the sole fault of his eminent beauty was that it was 
decidedly feminine in character, the graceful proportions 
of his form bearing out the idea to the full, so that, at first 
sight, men were apt to deem him weak of purpose as well 
as delicate of aspect. 

Nor were they far wrong who judged him thus, save that 
they mistook the true cause of his vacillation. Francis of 
Kilmarnock was an egotist of the first water, and his weak- 
ness of will arose entirely from his supreme selfishness, 
To serve his own ends, to gratify the meanest desire, he 
would have gone through fire and water undaunted ; but 
to persevere in a dangerous design that militated in the 
slightest degree against his personal comfort or interests 
was foreign to his nature, even if the strongest incentives 
of honor and duty had been brought to bear. It was this 
phase of his character which dictated the words he now 
used in reply to the direct appeal of his guests. 

‘*My opinion is that the rash attempt ot Prince Charles 
Edward has resulted in failure,” said be, in cold and even 
accents. ‘‘I was not consulted at his landing, for 1 was 
not then at the bead of my house, or I certainly shonid 
not have advised the prosecution of hisdesign. My father 
thought differently, joined him as sc.on as he descended 
from the Highlands, and, as you all know, fell at Preston 
Pans. Through this misio:tune I am become, as you all 
are, in different degrees, ti.e re; resentative of an ancient 
name, which I hive no desire to see terminated in my 
person at the hands of the hangman, This unfortunate 
rebellion cannot possibly succeed, and you must feel this 
when you recollect how few of our friends in England 
have joined the prince. My father you all know to have 
been thoroughly loyal tothe cause of our exiled sovereign, 
and you must conceive how hopeless I deem the present 
enterprise when his son advises you to disperse your fol- 
lowers and return quietly to your homes, trusting to the 
forbearance——” 

At this point a startling interruption ent short his 
selfish and craven words, causing all within the hall to 
turn hastily and in alarm toward the entrance of the 
apartment. 

‘Such is not the advice of your father’s daughter, Lord 
Kilmarnock !” cried a clear, ringing, female voice, in tones 
of indignant remonstrance, ‘‘ Our dear father’s word was 
pledged for his whole house, and his only son must not 
belie the faith of Kilmarnock !” 

Just within the threshold of the great doorway of the 
hall stood the two travelers whom we have seen riding 








through the storm from Dumfries, Their cloaks were 
now removed, and in the person of the eldest, Lord 
Francis recognized his late father’s steward, an old and 
valued retainer of the family. But what was his astonish- 
ment when he beheld, in the youngest, his twin-sister, the 
Lady Jessie, whom he thought safe in Edinburgh ! and 
for a moment the extent of the surprise held him dumb. 

Nor was this amazement confined to Lord Francis, Each 
of the spectators experienced it in different degrees, and 
from a totally different cause, In gazing at the Lady 
Jessie they saw before them the exact counterpart of 
young Lord Kilmarnock—in height, features, complexion 
—even in dress! for the maiden was clad in masculine 
attire, and this alone was needed to complete the astound- 
ing resemblance. Gloriously handsome she looked as she 
moved with a dignified step toward the group, nor did her 
strange dress appear to embarrass her. The fact was, 
that in those troublous days it was a common custom for 
females to journey in a dress so nearly masculine that the 
complete habit was scarcely an excess, and the wonder of 
those who now saw her was not, that she should be thus 
clad, but that she so perfectly resembled her twin-brother ! 
Scarcely heeding their surprise, she moved to a position 
facing the youthful lord, and bending on him a mournful 
glance, thus addressed him: 

‘*T feared this, Francis! I dreaded that at the first re- 
verse your terrible selfishness would prompt you to break 
the pledge which, with our dead father, you gave to the 
son of your lawful sovereign! Since the news of the re- 
treat from Derby reached me, I have ridden night and 
day, that I might be in time to save you from yourself. I 
thought to find you in Dumfries, and spare you the dis- 
grace of a public exposure of your cowardly weakness, but 
your haste in assembling these gentlemen, that you might 
the sooner throw off your allegiance, so lately sworn to 
your rightful prince, has left me no alternative. Hear 
me, gentlemen,” she added, raising her voice, and turn- 
ing to the others, ‘The faith of Kilmarnock is sacred ! 
That house is pledged to support King James with life 
and means till all hope is gone. That pledge shall not be 
broken, and if the head of the house will not lead you, I 
will !” 

The shout that shook the arches of the ancient hall was 
one of enthusiastic admiration. In a moment all selfish 
considerations were forgotten (save by fhe dastard Lord 
Francis, who, enraged with his sister and his friends, lost 
no time in leaving them), and the heroism of the dauntless 
maiden inspired every one with & courageous devotion. 
Hours passed in busy discussion of the means to their 
end, and when the assembly broke up at midnight it was 
fully resolved that they should march at daybreak, led by 
the heroine who had aroused their ardor, and mustering 
their followers as they went, to join the prince at Stirling. 

x * % * . 

The storm had passed away ere the sun rose on the fol- 
lowing morning, and the day-god shone in unclouded 
brightness on the rounded gables and quaint balconies of 
Fraser House, the mansion of the noble family of that 
name, in the city of Dumfries, The inhabitants of the 
good city were early astir on that eventful morning, for 
the last detachment of the prince’s retreating army had 
passed through the burg on the day previous, and it was 
understood that the reinforcements, mustered under the 
young Lord Kilmarnock, in the immediate neighborhood, 
would follow by the same route before noon. The city, 
generally, was intensely loyal to the exiled family, and, in 
consequence, the principal street, on which the Fraser 
Mansion stood, was thronged at an early hour by those 
who wished to take a last look at their friends among 
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PUSSY ASLEEP. 


the cavaliers now about to risk life itself in the sacred 
cause. 

On a balcony, raised above the principal entrance of 
the mansion we have designated, several ladies had assem- 
bled soon after sunrise, Among them, and conspicuous 
for her loveliness and grace, was the Lady Agnes, only 
daughter of Sir Malcolm Fraser, and the betrothed bride 
of Francis, Lord Kilmarnock. Her companions were full 
of mirth and gayety, but a cloud of sadness shaded her 
fair brow, and her tender eyes, steadfastly fixed upon the 
entrance of the High Street, where the cavaliers were 
shortly expected to appear, were full of a mournful anx- 
iety, that betokened a heart ill at ease, Her fair friends, 
naturally thinking that her gloom was caused by the fact 
that her lover would soon be in the midst of danger, 
strove to cheer her by jests, but they fell unheeded on her 





ear. The sad truth was, that Agnes had seen the Lady 
Jessie on her way to Kilmarnock House on the previous 
night, and had learned the latter’s fears of her brother's 
purpose. 

It was not, therefore, the certainty that her betrothed 
Lusband was rushing into peril that paled her cheek, but 
the horrible dread that he would prove recreant to his 
faith, a dastard and a traitor! Better would she have 
borne to see him dead upon the field of honor than living 
and false to his oath, and there was little to wonder at in 
the anxiety she exhibited to solve the awful doubt. 

Nor had she long to wait. The exultant shouts of the 
crowd announced the approach of the cavalcade, and in 4 
few moments a score or more of gentlemen on horseback 
rode into the High Street. Foremost of all came a jet- 
black steed, fiery in action, and on its back, proudly emi- 
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nent, sat a form of noble aspect, the grace of dignified 
command in every gesture, the clear light of undaunted 
resolution in the flashing eyes, and the glory of a sacred 
purpose pervading every look and action! To the shout- 
ing throng, eager to bestow their applause on an act of 
devotion, the performance of which cost them nothing, 
the noble rider was Francis, Lord Kilmarnock, and to that 
chief their homage was rendered. 

But to sweet Agnes Fraser, heart-sick and weary of the 
world in one brief instant, the fatal truth was known! As 
the fiery steed came slowly onward, and reached the 
space beneath the balcony where she sat, a movement full 
of dignity raised the chapeau from the raven curls, and 
the mournful eyes of the stately rider were fixed with 
tender pity on her own. It was the Lady Jessie that she 
saw, and hope died out for ever from her broken heart! 
Her lover was a recreant and a dastard, and the light of 
her life was quenched 
as if by the dread hand 
of inexorable death ! 

She did not swoon 
or utter a single cry, 
but she shrank aghast, 
as if from the presence 
of a fearful spectre, and 
sat, staring fixedly be- 
fore her, as rigid and 
cold as a marble statue. 
The column passed on, 
and disappeared under 
the arch of the city 
gate, their leader riding 
straightforward, in su- 
blime majesty, calm 
and impassible as Fate 
itself! Then Agnes 
Fraser rose, and slowly 
entered her dwelling. 

No word passed her 
white lips, no sigh re- 
vealed her soul’s agony, 
but down deep in her 
lacerated heart echoed 
the mournfal knell that 
marked the burial of 
Hope and Love ! 





Cuapter II. 


Nearty five months 
had passed since Jessie 
of Kilmarnock led the 
cavaliers from the gate 
of Dumfries, The par- 
tial victory of Falkirk 
had been gained by 
Prince Charles Edward, 
and for a little time his 
cause had seemed to 
prosper, but the fatal 
battle of Culloden, on 
the 16th of April, 1746, 
extinguished, at one 
blow, the hopes of him- 
self and his adherents, 
Broken and dispirited, 
his army was scattered 
in every direction, and 
the story of his wan- 





derings and perils, ere he escaped from the kingdom 
that had rejected him, is a tale that forcibly conveys the 
moral of the vanity of human greatness. 

The atrocious cruelty of ‘‘the Butcher,” William, Duke 
of Cumberland, toward his vanquished foes, is matter of 
history ; and the severity of the English Government to- 
ward all suspected of aiding or favoring the rebellion, is 
equally proverbial, The number of executions for treason 
was so great that they almost ceased to attract spectators, 
and the prisons were filled to overflowing with men of all 
ranks, But we have no space to dwell on the sanguinary 
picture of the times, and must, perforce, continue our sad 
tale. 

One evening, early in the month of May, 1746, a young 
man sat writing, in solitude, at a table near the window of 
a small room in Kilmarnock House, that faced the west. 
The glory of the setting sun illumined the apartment, and 
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shining on his raven locks and pallid brow, imparted an | was dead he would have lost both, for by this time he was 
unearthly expression to his careworn face, ‘he writer | aware that his conduct had transformed the love of Agnes 
was Francis, Lord Kilmarnock, and his entire aspect | to bitter scorn, 
proved that remorse was busy at his heart-strings. In his heart he cursed the dastard egotism which had 
Despite the sacrifice of honor that he had made in | made his life a weary load ; but there was still sufficient 
breaking his pledged faith, and deserting his comrades in | of the old leaven left to make him hesitate in adopting tho 
the Jacobite cause, he had not succeeded in securing that | only course that honor sanctioned. It was reserved for 
safety for which he had aimed. | the self-sacrifice and heroism of an angel in human form 
He was now aware that the Government believed he had | to resolve his cowardly doubt, and banish from his 
been present with the rebels in more than one engage- | breast the last remnant of this mean self-worship, 
ment, and he felt certain that a warrant had already been For some time he continued to brood in silence over 
issued for his apprehension. the melancholy prospect of his future life, his arms rest- 
If his sister had been slain, or had escaped, it would be | ing on the table, and his forehead buried in bis palms. A 
impossible to convince the authorities that she, and not | heavy sigh close at his side suddenly aroused him from 
he, had been the leader of the troops mustered in his | this abstraction, and, starting up, he saw before him a 
name. Of the Lady Jessie he had not heard since the | white-robed form, that, at the first glance, he deemed a 
fatal battle of Culloden, and the conviction was strong in | heavenly spirit ! 
his heart that she was numbered with the victims on that | It was, indeed, an angel ; but one incarnate ! none other 
bloody field. In short, he had cast away his honor with- | than his lost love, Agnes Fraser ! 
out securing his personal safety, and the fearful retro- | Pale and wasted, as if by a lingering illness, she stood 
spect rendered him weary of a life that had grown hateful. | like the embodiment of Fate, bending on him a mournful 
At the present moment he was engaged in settling his | look, in which grief and love were strangely mingled. 
affairs, preparatory to flight from his native land, and, as | Fear and wonder for a moment held him dumb, and, 
he continued to write, the reflection that he had forfeited | When he could command his voice, his first words were 
the right to find friends among the exiles he was forced | those of inexpressible astonishment. 
to join added an additional pang to the bitterness of his ‘* Agnes! Is it indeed you?” he cried, staring like 


remorse, one bewildered. ‘‘ Howcame you hither? Why are you 
Suddenly a servant entered, and informed him that a | come ?” : 
messenger had arrived with letters for his lordship, Ina “To save you from yourself, Lord Francis!” she 


careless tone he ordered him to be admitted, and in a few | answered, solemnly. ‘‘To bid you do your duty, and 
moments a man, habited in the uniform of a common | preserve your honor even at the sacrifice of life |” 
soldier, ragged, travel-stained, and weary, entered the} ‘‘ What mean you ?” he faltered, scarce knowing what 
apartment. he said. ‘* Would you have me kill myself ?” 

Lord Kilmarnock recognized, in the messenger, one of ‘Is it the truth, then, that no spark of manhood ever 
the troopers who had been Jed by his sister from Dum- | warmed the heart of him I loved !” she cried, with scorn- 
fries, and it was with a pale face and throbbing heart that | ful vehemence, ‘Hath not your conscience already told 


the young nobleman received the letter he bore, you what you should do? I would have you fly—and at 
One glance at the superscription informed him that the | once—to save yournoblesister! Her peril is due to your 
missive was from the Lady Jessie. selfishness alone, and I would not willingly think that 


He did not dare to inquire of the messenger where she | Francis of Kilmarnock is a coward !” 
was ; but with hands that trembled so that they could Egotism, struggling with remorse, even then held him 
scarce perform their office, he broke the seals, His worst | silent. His conscience had, indeed, already whispered 
fears were confirmed, for the contents of the letter were | that this course alone could save him from disgrace ; but 


as follows: it required still another trenchant blow to cut the bonds 
“Tus Towsr, London, April 28th, 1746. | of gelf-love which trammeled his naturally noble spirit. 
“Francis—I am a prisoner, and the usurper has no mercy. She saw his hesitation, and fearlessly dealt the stroke 


The secret of my identity is still preserved, and my jailers believe aa ‘ 
that their pate is eat Lord Kilmarnock, y assured that that clove her lofty heart, while it set him free. " 
they shall continue in that belief until my head has fallen beneath “Think you, Francis, that my soul is not torn with 
the ax. The cause of our rightful sovereign is irretrievably lost, | agony while I thus counsel you ?” said the noble maiden, 
and there is now no tie that binds me to earth. None, Prancis, | in a mournful tone, ‘I love you yet, and your last sigh 
for you have forfeited the right to call me sister: and, though I | wij] be the signal for my own. But your honor is far 
have preserved the faith of our house inviolate, the thought that dearer to me than your life. I could not love—nay, I 
my only brother is mainsworn and false to all that a noble should ae 
hold sacred will enable me to lay my neck upon the block as should loathe—the man who left his sister to a shameful 
cheerfully as ever I laid it upon a pillow. Hide your name from death, from a coward’s fear of the ax! Through you she 
men, and seek in exile that safety for which you have periledyour | is in danger. Save her, if you perish yourself, and, 
soul. Heartily I have forgiven you, but the world will not, and | having done your duty, be assured that Agnes Fraser will 
———e alone will secure your pardon from heaven. | 1 o¢ jong remain behind you! In another world we shall 
know the joy our cruel fate deprives us of in this |” 
There was no signature ; but the handwriting was too She had conquered, and she knew it. No other word 
familiar to allow a doubt to rest upon his mind, and | was uttered, but, clasped in her dear arms, he sealed upon 
the feelings with which he read the fatal missive may be | her lips the dauntless resolution that henceforth animated 
more easily imagined than described. him. A long and lingering embrace, one last look into 
Still dreading to question the trooper, he dismissed him, | the depths of her heroic soul, through the windows of her 
and, sinking back in his chair, fell into a gloomy reverie, | loving eyes, and they parted, she to wait with resignation 
prompted both by contrition and the lingering remains of | for the sigh she had said would be her death signal, and 
that selfishness which had brought his sister to this fear- | he to fly on winged winds to the rescue of his sister—the 
ful pass, performance of his duty ! 
She was his sister—he thought—the only being he ° ad ° . * * 





truly loved, save Agnes Fraser and himseif. When she On the morning of the last day in May of that sad year, 
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the Lieutenant of the Tower of London was informed by 
one of his warders that the sister of the rebel Lord Kil- 
marnock craved permission to see the prisoner. It need 
scarcely be said that the visitor was Francis himself, 
arrayed in his sister’s apparel. The secret of her identity 
had been well kept, and no suspicion of the truth had 
entered the minds of those who held her captive. The 
visitor bore a warrant of admission from the Secretary of 
State, enjoining the Lieutenant to allow the prisoner and 
his sister a private interview. How this had been ob- 
tained it is needless to inquire—doubtless some secret 
favorer of the Jacobitic cause was not without interest, 
even in that high quarter—but, as it was a genuine docu- 
ment, the Lieutenant complied with it to the letter. 

In a small apartment in the White Tower, the massive 
stone walls of which rendered it doubly gloomy, the 
Lady Jessie, still clad in her masculine garments, sat, 
wearily reading. Suddenly she hears footsteps resound- 
ing in the vau'ted passageway without; the iron door 
swings open with a sullen clang, and a figure, dressed in 
female attire, slowly enters. The door closes again with a 
louder crash, and the two are alone together, gazing, with 
widely different feelings, into each other’s eyes. It was a 
strange and startling situation—the frowning walls, the 
dim light struggling through the grated window ; the dis- 
guised brother and sister, each in garments opposite to 
those of their sex ; the maiden agitated with alarm and 
horror; the brother trembling with an emotion he vainly 
strove to master 

‘Francis !” 

** Jessie !” 

These monosyllables were all their greeting, and the 
next moment they were clasped in each other’s arms, dis- 
solved in tears, that were the holier for the grief and 
danger that they witnessed. 

‘‘Why are you here, Francis ?” was the first question 
that fell from his sister’s quivering lips. 

**To save you, Jessie, or to perish with you!” he cried, 
with impassioned fervor. ‘She who saved my honor 
shall never die that I may selfishly live !” 

There is no need to prolong the holy scene. Suffice it 
that the heroic girl was finally convinced that her re- 
fusal to profit by her brother’s manly resolution would 
only result in the sacrifice of both. The change of dress 
was quickly effected, the warden summoned to conduct 
the lady forth, and the trae Lord Kilmarnock was left to 
dare his fate—a hundred fold happier in the doom he 
looked forward to than he had been while in safety in his 
ancestral castle. 

* * * * * - 

Time passed, and the morning sun of the fatal eight- 
eenth day of August shone npon the scaffold and the 
ax, standing in horrid majesty on Tower Hall, The vast 
crowd that surrounded the platform were hushed to 
deathlike silence, and strained their myriad eyes in flash- 
ing eagerness upon a manly form that stood, in almost 
regal majesty, near the block. Two female figures, robed 
in black garments, resembling those of a nun, stood, 
trembling, just in front of the scaffold. 

A breathless pause! The manly figure knelt before the 
block ; the keen ax flashed brightly in the morning sun ; 
it fell, and Francis, Lord Kilmarnock, passed to his 
account—his faith redeemed, his honor brighter than the 
ax which sealed his pledge. 

At the self-same instant, a piercing shriek rang from the 
lips of the slightest of the two nunlike figures. She 
tottered and fell headlong to the earth, and the soul of 
Agnes Fraser followed her lover’s to the presence of a 
merciful Judge ! 





Beneath a massive stone in the abbey church of Kil- 
marnock lie the earthly forms of the unfortunate Francis 
and his betrothed bride. At their feet reposes all that was 
mortal of the heroic Jessio, and the stone records the 
awful penalty exacted for the faith of Kilmarnock ! 
Requiescat in pace ! 





MURILLO. 
By ELLEN E, MINOR, 


Tue development of Art was retarded in Spain by her 
struggles for political existence and her incessant contests 
with the Moors; and until the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century her painters were subject to the varying 
influences of foreign schools. When, however, through 
commerce and war, communication was opened up with 
Italy, all Spaniards who devoted themselves to art rushed 
to that land where it is most loved, and brought back a 
taste which thay had cultivated under the great masters 
themselves. Then foreign painters were attracted to Spain 
by royal reward and encouragement. Schools were 
formed at Valencia, Toledo and Seville. Each of these in 
time had its own peculiar style, but the deeply religious 
tone was common toall. The school of Castile is generally 
recognized by sombre coloring, cloudy skies and gray 
backgrounds ; the Valencian, by bright violet hues; that 
of Seville by rich browns, reds and golden tints. Objects 
of still-life, such as water-jars, baskets of fruit, melons, fish 
and game abound in the Sevillian paintings, and some of 
these bodegones (or kitchen pieces) as they are called, are 
works of great merit. In the Valencian school the paint- 
ers of still-life delighted chiefly in flowers. 

In the Seville school the Italian Renaissance found its 
most noteworthy representatives, and from it came the 
greatest names in Spanish art, The primitive school in 
Seville was founded by Juan Sanchez de Castro, about 
1450, and next in importance to him comes the name 
of Luis de Vargas, who, after twenty-eight years spent in 
Italy, had the honor of introducing into Spain the art of 
painting in oils and fresco, In 1653 he executed, upon 
the restoration of the cathedral, the frescoes in the niches. 
The influence of Ribera, one of his pupils, is seen in the 
first works of the masters of Spain’s golden age of art and 
splendor, Velazquez and Murillo. 

The name of Louis Fernandez has been perpetuated by 
his scholars Herrera, Pacheco and the Castillos, who were 
eventually the masters of Velazquez, Cano and Murillo. 

Francisco Herrera, the elder, was the first Andalusian 
artist to adopt that free, bold style which afterward at- 
tained to such perfection in Seville. Asa teacher, how- 
ever, his influence was lessened by his hasty temper, 
which drove his pupils away from him, Velazquez among 
the number. He was sometimes even left without assist- 
ants, and there is a tradition that on such occasions he 
employed his maid-servant to cover his canvas with colors, 
to which he afterward gave form and beauty. 

Francisco Pacheco was a man of letters as well as a 
painter. He opened a school of painting in his house, to 
which, in due time, came Alonso Cano and Velazquez. 

Agustin and Juan del Castillo were contemporary with 
Herrera and Pacheco. Agustin went to reside in Cordova, 
but Juan remained in Seville, where he spent the greater 
part of his life. Miguel Cano came to reside in Seville, 
that his son might study with Juan del Castillo, where he 
had for fellow-pupils Pedro de Moya and Murillo, the 
pride of Andalusia. 

In Spain the Church was the truest patron and guar- 
dian of art, and the purity of conception, which is so 
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observable in the Spanish painters, was mainly due to the | pair, and this rroved to be a heavy tax. 
restraining influence of the Inquisition. 


Bartolomé Estéban Murillo was born at Seville, pro- 


In this modest 
home the man in whom all the glories of Spanish art 


were one day to be united came into the world, His 



















































































a“ - acces somo ” BY MURILLO. 
bably on the last day of December, 1617, and was bap- 
tized on the first day of January, 1618. His father, Gaspar 
Estéban, was a mechanic, living in a house let to him by 
a convent at a low rent on condition that he kept it in re- 


mother’s name was Maria Perez. The name of Murillo, 

according to a genealogical document found amongst the 

archives of Seville Cathedral, appears only in his father’s 
| family, and was adopted by him, 
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Very little is known of his early years. Like many 
other great artists, he showed the bent of his mind when 
a child by covering his school-books and the school room 
walls with drawings. His parents died before he was 
eleven, leaving him to the guardianship of Juan Agustin 
Levares, who had married his aunt, Dofia Anna Murillo. 
‘he boy was probably soon afterward apprenticed to Juan 
del Castillo, his uncle, a pupil of Juan Fernandez, Cas- 


tillo’s school attained great reputation; his style was | 


fresh, and although his coloring was inclined to hardness, 
he was highly esteemed for his excellent drawing. Under 
his guidance, however, Murillo made his first steps in the 
career of an artist. His gentle nature and anxiety to learn 
soon made him a favorite with his master and fellow- 
students. Castillo took especial pains with his instruc- 
tion, but did not allow him to omit any of his tedious and 
uninteresting details of grinding colors, preparing and 
cleaning brushes, and other ordinary work of an artist’s 
pupil, 

There was no public academy in Seville where art was 
scientifically taught, but each master of note had his own 
school, and was assisted by other friendly artists, who, in 
common with the pupils, shared the expenses of lighting 
and heating the studio. The master sketched portions of 
the human figure with chalk, pen or brush for the pupils 
to copy, or provided fragments of antique sculpture for 
models, and a rude lay-figure on which drapery was hung. 
Occasionally, when employed on important work, a living 
model was engaged, or, to save money, one of the pupils 
would sit, so that each student had an opportunity of 
studying from nature. No pupil was allowed to paint 
from life till he had long worked at the lay-figure, and 
those who had not talent to rise were obliged to paint 
fruit, flowers and bodegones. It was also the custom for 
beginners to paint first of all upon coarse linen, or sarga ; 
the best productions were used at festivals to decorate the 
altars, walls and pillars of churches, or were hung in the 
houses of Andalusian grandees. 

Murillo avyuiled himself of all means of improvement, 
and soon painted as well as hi master. While still in 
Castillo’s school he executed two oi] paintings, in 
strict imitation of his master’s hard, dry style, the ‘‘ Virgin 
with St. Francis,” for the Convent de Regina, and the 
“Virgin del Rosario with St. Dominic,” for the Church of 
St. Thomas, 

In 1640 Castillo went to Cadiz, and Murillo had a two- 
years’ struggle for existence. There were so many artists 
in Seville that only the works of the most celebrated 
could be sold at a remunerative price. Murillo,was un- 
known, of a shy, retiring disposition, with no patron to 
bring him into notice ; and his only resource was to paint 
rough, showy pictures for the Feria, a weekly market, 
held in front of the Church of All Saints, where he took 
his stand at stalls of eatables and old clothes, among 
groups of gypies and muleteers. The necessity of working 
for so inferior a class was not the hard fate of Murillo 
alone, for many’ of the famous Sevillian painters in the 
sixteenth and seventeeth centuries began in the same lowly 
way. 
for customers, that Murillo studied the habits and char- 
acteristics of the little beggar-boys who appear so often 
upon his convas. 

Pedro de Moya, a fellow-pupil of his, joined the Span- 
ish Infantry in Flanders. His love of painting, however, 


revived when he saw the works of the Flemish artists ; he | 
threw aside his arms and went to London to study under 
Van Dyck. After that master’s death, Moya returned to 
Seville, vastly improved ; he brought with him copies of 
several of Van Dyck’s paintings, and of others he saw in 








It was while he stood in the market-place, waiting | 





the Netherlands, These, together with his accounts of 
all he had seen, and his own rapid improvement, so fired 
the ambition of Murillo that he resolved if possible to 
visit Rome. 

To obtain money he bought a piecs of linen, divided 
it into different sizes, and painted attractive saints, bright 
landscapes, groups of flowers, fruit, and other subjects 
which suited the popular taste. He then made suitable 
provision for his sister by placing her under the care of 
some relatives, and tradged over the Sierras on foot to 
Madrid, a long and tedious journey. Arriving without 
money, friends, anything, in fact, but a stock of indomita- 
ble courage—he went first of all to Velazquez, his fellow- 
townsman, the court painter to Philip IV., to ask advice 
and letters of introduction to artists in Rome, Valazquez 
was so taken with Murillo’s manners that he offered him 
an asylum in his own house, an offer which was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Philip, a careless monarch, was a patron of literature 
and art, whose chief glory was to discover and reward 
rising talent, and he had even attained considerable pro- 
ficiency in painting. The galleries of Madrid were rich in 
valuable pictures, for it was Philip’s greatest pleasure to 
acquire works of art; and no money was spared to pro- 
cure them or copies of old pictures which could not be 
purchased. His representatives were commanded to buy 


| up all art-treasures which came into market. Velazquez 


readily obtained for Murillo admission to the Escurial, 
Buenretiro, and all the royal galleries, where a new world 
of art was op2ned to the ambitious youth, 

Velazquez was much pleased with some copies which 
Murillo had made of sone of his paintings, as well as of 
others by Ribera and Van Dyck, and he advised him to re- 
strict his attention to the works <! those artists whom he 
had selected as models, Velazquez showed the copies to 
the King, and introduced the young painter to the Count- 
Duke Olivarez, the Prime Minister. 

For about two years: Murillo worked with unflagging 
indurstry in the close study of the masterpieces im the 
royal galleries. Velazjuez, astonished at the progress he 
had made, advised him to go to Rome, offering him 
letters to the first masters in that city. But Murillo had 
no longer the inclination to leave Spain, and he returned 
to Seville early in 1645, after an absence of three years. 

His love for his native town, *‘the glory of the Spanish 
realms,” is not to be wondered at. In Murillo’s time 
Seville yet retained much of its old grandeur, and still 
carried on commerce with the whole world. Until Philip 
IL. finally established the court at Madrid, it was the 
capital, and many families of the ancient nobility, as well 
as wealthy merchants, resided there. Amongst the clergy 
were very renowned scholars, who lived on intimate terms 
with the artists, and who were anxious to promote their 
interests. In this home of art Murillo saw all that could 
satisfy his ambition. 

Soon after his return to Seville, Murillo commenced a 
series of pictures with life-size figures for the small Fran- 
ciscan convent near the Casa del Ayuntamiento. A sum 
of money had been collected which the friars determined 
to expend upon eleven paintings for the cloister. The 
amount was so insignificant that none of the Sevillian 
masters had considered it worth acceptance, This was 
just the opportunity which Murillo desired, though the 
Franciscans at first hesitated to give the commission to an 
unknown artist, Murillo spent three years upon the 
paintings, and when they were finished all mistrust in the 
artist was changed to admiration and joy. 

The influence of the three years’ study of the works 
of Ribera, Van Dyck and Velazquez was apparert. He 
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gradually, however, developed a style peculiarly his own, 
showing great power of coloring and correctness of 
design. While his Seville contemporaries still kept to the 
tame, lifeless style, Murillo boldly struck out another 
path, with nature as his instructor ; and his name soon 
eclipsed those of Pacheco, Herrera, Valdés Leal and Zur- 
baran. 

The subject of the first painting is ‘‘St. Francis” upon 
an iron pallet, listening to an angel playing. The second 
represents ‘*St. Diego Blessing a Pot of Broth”’ before 
distributing it to some beggars at the convent door, The 
figures are painted with lifelike accuracy, and form just 
such @ group as may be seen any day in the streets, The 
names of the third and fourth are forgotten. The fifth, 
the “‘ Death of St. Clara,” is the finest of the series. The 
sixth and companion picture to the last named shows a 
Franciscan who fell into a state of ecstasy whilst cooking 
for the convent, and angels are represented doing his 
work ; it is called ‘*The Angel Kitchen,” and bears the 
signature of the artist and the date, 1646. The tenth, the 
** Kestasy of St. Giles,” was long in the Aguado collection, 
and is now in England, The eleventh exhibits a ‘‘ Fran- 
ciscan Friar Praying over the dead Body of a Brother.” 
When the French army invaded the country this was the 
only one of the series which was not carried off by Mar- 
shal Soult—because it was too stiff to be rolled up. 

These paintings had been the glory of the convent for a 
hundred and seventy years, and had attracted innumerable 
artists and visitors, Still, had it not been for this act of 
spoliation Murillo’s works would have perished, for soon 
afterward the convent was destroyed by fire. These paint- 
ings established the artist’s reputation, and he was soon 
overwhelmed with orders. One of his first productions 
following his sudden renown was the ‘Flight into 
Egypt,” executed for the Convent la Merced, in Seville, a 
house rich in works of art. 

A number of pictures which belong to the next few 
years, and may be reckoned amongst his masterpieces, 
were painted entirely from every-day life, In later years 
he produced none of these purely genre works, but side 
by side with many of his large altarpieces and Concep- 
tions stretches a long series of biblical and legendary 
compositions which have a predominant genre character ; 
those, for instance, in the Prado Museum, ‘‘The Holy 
Family ” del Pajarito, or with the bird, and the ‘ Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds.” The one shows the carpenter’s 
workshop: Mary is spinning, while Joseph rests from his 
work to watch Jesus, who stands between his knees, hold- 
ing a bird in his hand, and is playing with a little dog— 
types of the working-class; the whole is powerfully 
treated, and has some of the peculiarities of Rembrandt. 
The ‘‘ Adoration” also exhibits great power in coloring, 
and is strictly inaccordance with nature, even to the travel- 
hardened soles of the shepherds’ feet. There is also 
another of the same type in this gallery, ‘‘ Rebecca and 
Eliezer” at the well, which belongs to his earlier works, 

The charm of his studies from life is seen to perfection 
in his beggar-boys. What fullness of life and what happy 
humor are depicted in these little sun-browned vagabonds, 
who in poverty and half-nakedness crouch comfortably in 
street-corners, eating grapes and melons, reveling in the 
warm sunshine, in the enjoyment of perfect health and 
simple love of life! Some of the best of these characters 
from life are at Munich. The Prado Museum possesses 
some in similar style. At the Hermitage, St. Petersbure, 
are the “Flower-girl,” and a ‘Boy with a Basket and 
Dog.” At the Louvre, one called ‘El Piojoso,” a crop- 
haired beggar-boy, sitting on the*ground, and !eaning 
against the corner of a building. 











Now began a new era for our artist. He was fully occu- 
pied in decorating the churches of different religious com- 
munities, and with work for noble patrons; he was ad- 
mitted into the highest circle of society, and was worshiped 
by the people. In 1648 his circumstances enabled him to 
marry a wealthy and noble wife, Doia Beatriz de Cabrera 
y Sotomayor, who lived at Pilas, about five leagues from 
Seville. There is no known portrait of her, but one face 
appears so frequently in Murillo’s paintings that it is not 
improbable his wife was the model. 

The strict Catholic spirit which 1s so ovident in his 
works also ruled in his home. His two sons became 
priests ; but very little is known of the elder, Gabriel 
Estéban, who went to America. The second, Gasper 
Estéban, who for a time devoted himself to art, imitating 
his father’s style, became eventually a canon in Seville 
Cathedral. Francisca, the daughter, entered the Convent 
of the Mother of God, at Seville, in 1676, 

After his marriage Murillo’s house became the resort of 
the most distingushed people, and on Pacheco’s death he 
became the acknowledged head of the Sevillian school. 
His style continually improved, his figures became 
rounder, his outlines softer, the backgrounds more hazy, 
and his individuality more pronounced. He bécame all the 
fashion, and any artist desirous of notice had to follow in 
his footsteps. 

Murillo had three manners of painting, the “‘frio” (cold), 
**cdlido” (warm), and ‘vaporoso” (misty), For his 
figures of vulgar life he employed the cold ; for ecstasies 
of saints, the warm ; for the Annunciations and Concep- 
tions, the misty. His first work in the warm manner is 
‘Our Lady of the Conception,” with a friar sitting 
writing at her feet, painted in 1652, for the brethren of the 
True Cross, This colossal picture was intended to be 
viewed only from a great distance, and, consequently, was 
not painted with minute delicacy. When the friars saw it 
in their hall, preparatory to being elevated to its destined 
position, they called it a daub and refused to receive it. 
Murillo, before it was removed, offered to show them the 
effect when raised to the dome. The friars, then seeing 
what perfect harmony there was in every part, repented 
their harsh judgment, but were allowed to retain the 
painting only upon payment of double the original price. 
Three years after, he painted, for the great sacristy in the 
Cathedral, two pictures representing ‘St. Isidore” and 
**St. Leander.” 

It is said that the licentiate, Juan Lopez de Talaban, sat 
for the portrait of St. Isidore, antl that the mild and ven- 
erable countenance of St. Leander is that of Alonso de 
Herrera, marker of the choir. A painting of the “ Nativ- 
ity of the Virgin,” which hung behind the high altar in 
the Cathedral until carried away by Marshal Soult, was 
executed the same year. It is the most pleasing example 
of his second manner, 

In 1656 the Chapter gave him a commission for a large 
painting of ‘St. Anthony of Padua.” It still hangs in the 
chapel of the Baptistery, the gem of the Cathedral, and 
one of his most important works. He received 10,000 
reals for it. The infant Saviour appears to the saint in a 
golden gleam from a spjgndid nimbus which encircles a 
group of graceful and sprightly cherubs on soft clouds. 
St. Anthony is in the act of kneeling down, and is streteh- 
ing out his arms to receive the Divine Child—a most 
sweet figure, Every stroke in this picture is full of beauty 
and tenderness, The expression of the saint’s face, seen in 
profile, is one of intense yearning and devotion. On the 
table is a vase of white lilies, so true to nature that birds 
are said to have tried to perch upon and peck them. The 
contrust between the heavenly illumination and the 








THE FIGURE OF 8ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA, CUT OUT FROM MURILLO’S 


FAMOUS PICTURE AND RECOVERED IN NEW YORK. 


perfectly natural daylight, which shines into the cell 
through an opening looking into the convent yard, is given 
with the consummate art peculiarly Murillo’s own. It is 
in these supernatural scenes that he is unique and shows 
himself deserving of his title, “‘H/ pintor del cielo.” In 
1874 the figure of St. Anthony was cut out and stolen. 
The thief was discovered the following year in New York 
when attempting to dispose of his prize; it was sent back 
to Seville, unfortunately much damaged. 

The same year (1656) Murillo’s great friend and patron, 
Canon Justino Neve y Yevenes, commissioned him to 
paint four large semicircular pictures for the Church of 
Santa Maria la Blanca; two were intended to illustrate 
the charming legend of Our Lady of the Snow, which 
tells how a good and pious senator and his wife, living 
at Rome in the time of Pope Liberius, being childless, de- 
termined to make the Virgin their heir. They had con- 
siderable wealth, and requested her graciously to intimate 
to them in what manner it should be invested to be most 
pleasing to her. Mary appeared to each of them in a 
dream, and accepted their offering on condition that they 
erected a church to her honor upon a certain spot on the 
Esquiline, which they would find covered with snow. 
After obtaining the Pope’s blessing, they went, with a 
great train of priests and people to the Esquiline, and 
upon the spot indicated by the miraculous snow in Sum- 
mer, marked out the site of the church. 
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About hi. time Murillo finished the ‘ Mater 
Dolorosa” .ni ‘‘St. John the Evangelist,” which 
adorned the sanctuary until the time of the French 
invasion. The only one remaining to the church 
is a “‘Last Supper,” painted in the artist’s early 
style. 

The need of a public academy had been much 
felt by Murillo in his early days, and he deter- 
mined to supply it for the benefit of a younger 
generation. He set to work unaided, with his 
habitual quiet perseverance, regardless of coldness 
and indifference. By patiently enduring the de- 
cided opposition of his rivals, Herrera the younger 
and Valdés Leal, he at length succeeded in open- 
ing the academy at Seville on the Ist of January, 
1660. On the 11th of the month there was a meet- 
ing of the members, twenty-three in number, con- 
sisting of the principal artists in the city, to draw 
up a constitution. Murillo and Herrera were cho- 
sen presidents, the secretary being Ignacio Iriarte, 
the celebrated landscape painter, and his deputy 
was Juan de Valdés Leal. The expenses were to 
be divided amongst the members, the scholars to 
pay what they could. Upon admission each pupil 
had to make the following profession of faith: 
‘* Praised be the most Holy Sacrament and the pure Con- 
ception of our Lady.” Fines were imposed for swearing 
and misbehavior; no conversation unconnected with the 
school was allowed. The instruction was intended for 
those who had attained some knowledge of painting, so 
that the 
studies were 
made from 
the living 
model and 
lay-figure. 

Towardthe 
end of the 
first yoar 
Herrera went 
to Madrid; 
the following 
year Murillo 
withdrew 
almost en- 
tirely, prob- 
ably tired 
out by the 
arrogance of 
Valdés, who 
was then ap- 
pointed pres- 
ident. In 
1666 Valdés 
removed Mu- 
rillo’s name from the list of members, seemingly from 
jealousy. 

The Seville Academy cannot be said to have had any 
great influence upon Spanish art, and never produced any 
first-rate artist; nor did it long survive Murillo—a man 
who had fewer followers after his death than rivals during 
his life. 

After retiring from the academy, Murillo confined his 
instructions to those pupils who assembled in his own 
studio. By his gentle teaching he knew how to attach 
them to himself, and he retained the warm friendship of 
many even to the end of his life. His mulatto slave, Se- 
bastian Gomez, who was employed upon the menial work 
of the studio, proved that he, too, had so far profited by 











SEBASTIAN GOMEZ, MURILLO’S SLAVE, ASKING FOR 
HIS FATHER’S FREEDOM. 
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‘the lessons which were given to others in his presence 
that he one day finished a head of the Virgin which his 
master had left on his easel. Murillo, seeing his talent, 
granted him his freedom and gave him better work to do. 
There are several paintings by Gomez in Seville after his 
master’s rich style of coloring, but they are faulty in com- 
position. 


Majiara provided it with plate, candelabra and other orna- 
ments of fitting splendor. His friend, Murillo, painted 
eleven pictures for it, which occupied him four years, and 
are among his most celebrated works. ‘I'hree were des- 
tined for the side-altars, where they still hang, the ‘‘ An- 
nunciation,” the ‘‘ Infant Saviour,” and the ‘Infant St. 





Iu 1668 Murillo 
was employed to re- 
store some allegori- 


cal paintings by 
Cespedes in the 
Cathedral _chapter- 


room, and to execute 
a full-length ** Virgin 
of the Conception,” 
together with eight 
oval half-length pic- 
tures of saints still 
in the Cathedral. 

Palomino says that 
in 1670, at the feast 
of Corpus Christi in 
Madrid, a painting 
by Murillo of the 
Conception which 
was exhibited attract- 
ed great notice, and 
that Charles IL ex- 
pressed a desire that 
the artist should 
enter hisservice. But 
Murillo excused him- 
self on the plea of 
old age; but this 
could scarcely have 
been a justifiable ex- 
cuse if the invitation 
really was sent. It is 
probable that it hap- 
pened a few years 
later. 

The greatest religi- 
ous festival ever held 
in Seville took place 
in 1671 in honor of 
the canonization of 
King Ferdinand IIL, 
whose body was the 
most valued relic in 
the Cathedral. The 
solemnities lasted 
several days, and to 
Murillo was confided 
the decoration of the 
All Saints Chapel, 
which was so suc- 
cessfully carried out 
as to win general ad- 
miration. 

Murillo was now at his zenith. In 1671 he commenced 
a series of paintings for the brotherhood of the Holy 
Charity, in Seville, to which he himself had belonged 
since 1665. To the brethren belonged the Church of St. 
Jorge, which, about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, had fallen into utter ruin and decay. 

The church was restored at this time, chiefly by the zeal 
of Don Miguel Majiara Vicentelo. 

The interior is one of the most beautiful in Seville, and 








A MADONNA AND CHILD, BY MURILLO, 


John.” The remaining eight, five of which were carried 
off by Soult, were for either side of the church ; the sub- 
jects had reference to the principal object of the institu- 
tion. On the left side was ‘‘ Moses Striking the Rock,” 
the “ Prodigal’s Return,” ‘* Abraham Receiving the Three 
Angels,” and the ‘Charity of San Juan de Dios.” On 
the right side the ‘‘ Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes,” 
‘“‘Our Lord Healing the Paralytic at the Pool of Be- 
thesda,” ‘St. Peter Released from Prison by the Angel,” 
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and “St, Elizabeth of Hungary, Tending the Sick.” 
The colossal pictures of ‘* Moses” and the ‘* Loaves and 
Fishes” still hang as originally placed ; they are painted 
with less brilliancy of coloring than was usual with Mu- 
rillo, and are light and sketchy. In the first, which is 
familiarly and appropriately calied la Sed, the great brown 
rock forms the central object, and divides the canvas in 
two unequal parts. The figure of the great leader is the 
most prominent ia the picture. He stands in front of the 
rock with uplifted rod, wearing upon his face a look of 
gratitude. Behind him is Aaron, looking on with aston- 
ishment at the miracle. The water has gushed out and 
has formed a little pool, around which the thirsty animals 
are crowding along with the men, some of whom are 
filling bottles, and some on their knees are taking water 
from the hollow of the hand. Around Moses and Aaron 
is a group of fifteen figures, one woman, “forgetful of her 
sucking child” in the agony of thirst, is drinking with 
averted face, to avoid the little one’s outstretched hand, 
On the other side is a smaller group of nine, and a more 
pleasing and natural representation of a mother. Dogs, 
sheep, # camel, a white mule laden with jars and with his 
nose to a freshly-filled iron-pot, give variety to the pic- 
ture. Many of the figuies in the foreground are simple 
types of the lower classes in Seville, only not in ordinary 
costume. The boy on the mule, and a girl near him 
waiting for her pitcher to be filled, are said to be portraits 
of the artist’s son and daughter. This painting is the 
most striking of all those which combine religious and 
genre characters. 

Where all are beautiful it is difficult to decide which 
shall have the palm. Cean Bermudez, who had the ad- 
vantage, which is impossible for critics in these days, of 
seeing them all together and in the positions for which 
they were intended, gives preference to the ‘*St. Eliza- 
beth” and “The Prodigal’s Return.” 

These masterpieces of painting were finished in 1674, as 
is shown by a receipt given by Murillo for the sum of 
78,115 reals. He also made some designs for the front of 
the church, of Faith, Hope, Charity and the saints James 
and George. These were carried out in blue-glaze tiles, 
the gay bands of which give a bright effect to the build- 
ings, a Moorish style of ornament common in Seville. 

Mnurillo’s great patrons were tlie Franciscans, who em- 
ployed him in his first important works. Now when his 
reputation was assured, and probably before he had 


finished the paintings for the Hospital of the Holy Char- | 


ity, he received an order from another Franciscan body. 
Their convent lay just outside the city walls, on the, spot 
where the Monastery of St. Leander and the Church of SS. 
Justa and Raufina formerly stood. 

Murillo was employed upon this work from about 1674 
to 1680, and he is said to have resided in the convent 
without leaving it for a single day. The brotherhood 
possessed a larger number of his pictures than any other 
religions community, comprehending upward of twenty 
finished works, exclusive of several smaller ones for the 
side-altars, To save them from falling into the hands of 
the French, the friars sent them to Gibraltar, where they 
remained until 1813. At the time of the dissolution of 
the convents seventeen of them were transmitted! to the 
Seville Museum, Nine of them formed the ‘‘retablo” of 


the high altar. One of them, a Madonna and Child, is 
popularly known as the “Madonna of the Napkin.” 
Murillo had so endeared himself to the lay brother who 
acted as cook in the convent that when the time came for him 
to leave, the man begged for a small picture as a memento 
of the painter’s visit. Murillo was willing to accede to his 
request, but had no canvas. ‘Never mind.” said the 





cook, ‘‘take this napkin,” and he offered him one which 
happened to be lying close at hand, The artist took it, 
and before evening produced, to his friend’s delight, a 
most beautiful representation of the Virgin with the 
Infant, so natural and full of life that tho Child seems as 
if it would spring from its mother’s arms. ‘The coloring 
of this picture, of which innumerable copies and engrav- 
ings have been made, was never surpassed even by 
Murillo himself. It is now in the Seville Museum, 
together with some others which belonged to the 
**retablo.” 

This work has passed through several hands, and suf- 
fered greatly from constant repainting, 

Of the great pictures which adorned the lateral altars 
the ‘St. Francis” is the most striking of ail Murillo’s 
devotional pictures. The saint is standing with one foot 
upon a sphere close to the cross. His left arm is round 
the half-descending body of the Saviour, who hangs by 
one hand; he has removed the other to rest it upon his 
shoulder. The reverence and commiseration in the up- 
raised eyes of St. Francis, his clinging yet tenderly sup- 
porting attitude, the loveliness of the figures attended only 
by two little angels holding an open book, the gloom of 
the surrounding sky, which is relieved by the light round 
the hanging body—form together an affecting picture of 
pain, of pity, and of divine condescension. The noble 
fidelity.to nature in the figure of the Crucified, the beauty 
of its modeling, and the tone of the coloring make this a 
creation of the highest rank. It was doubtless meant to 
commemorate that wonderful interview between the saint 
and his Master on Mount Alvernus, in which his passionate 
desire toward Christ was gratified by the reception of the 
stigmata, 

Murillo painted two * Conceptions” for this convent, 
one far surpassing the other in beauty. Besides these, he 
also painted a Crucifixion on a wooden cross for the altar, 
and two pictures, of the archangel ‘‘ St. Michael” and the 
**Guardian Angel.” The latter has hung in the Cathedral 
at Seville since 1818, in the chapel which bears its namé, 
It was presented to the Chapter in 1814 by the friars. 
The angel form is radiant with the reflected glory of the 
Father’s face, and rejoicing in his charge of the “little 
one.” 

In 1678 Murillo was again employed by his friend Don 
Justino upon some paintings for the Hospital de los 
Venerables at Seville, an asylum for aged priests. Two of 
the pictures were for the chapel, ‘‘ St. Peter Weeping,” a 
picture in the style of Ribera, and the ‘‘ Mystery of the 
Immaculate Coneeption,” which Bermudez considered to 
be the best specimen in Seville of Murillo’s treatment of 
the subject. The third bung in the Refectory, and repre- 
sented the ‘* Virgin and Child Enthroned on Clouds ”—an 
angel holds a basket, out of which Jesus is distributing 
bread to three venerable priests. 

In the same Refectory was also a “ Portrait of Neve,” in 
which the artist represents his friend seated on a red velvet 
chair, and wearing a black cassock. ‘The clear olive face is 
that of a scholar and a gentleman, the dark eyes full of in- 
telligence. At his feet is a little spaniel, so true to nature 
that dogs have come up to it snarling and barking, The 
likeness was painted as a token of gratitude and esteem, 
and as a reminiscence to the ‘* Venerables” of their kind 
bene factor. 

About the same time the artist was engaged upon some 
work for the high altar of the conventual church of the 
Augustines, The subjects of these pictures are chiefly in- 
cidents in the life of the saint. 

The Seville painters vied with each other in representing 
Mary under the title of the Immaculate Conception, But 
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no one treated it with a sentiment more noble, a skill more 
perfect, or coloring more gorgeous than did Murillo, He 
is pre-eeminently the ‘* Painter of the Conception,” of 
which he executed upward of twenty representations. 
They belong chiefly to his vaporoso manner, the specialties 
of which are most purely and perfectly wo: ked out in the 
tone of the aureole, which gradually deepens until it is 
lost in mysterious darkness. Groups of lovely cherubs 
sporting in the air or peeping out from behind soft clouds 
and drapery, sometimes bearing lilies and palm-b:anches, 
give life to the statuesque form of the Madonna as she 
floats upward toward the opened heaven. 

No rules could produce that spirit of purity which 
breathes throughout the creations of Murillo, whose hand 
has stamped upon them, as far as human hand could do, 
that perfect nature of the Mother of God, ‘‘spotless with- 
out and innecent within.” 

The well-known picture in the Louvre, the most cele- 
brated of his Conceptions, is the one which was puinted in 
1678 for the Church of the Venerables in Seville. 1t was 
bought by the French Government in 1852 for the enor- 
mous sum of $120,000. The Virgin—in the flower of her 
age, with her hands meekly folded across her breast, 
draped in the simple blue mantle and flowing white robe 
which eovers her feet—floats upward toward the sky, 
attended by beautiful cherubims in every graceful position. 
The crescent moon under her foot is a symbol of her 
triumph over every other being who has been elevated 
to divine honors by man. Her expression is one of 
girlish simplicity and devout resignation to her heavenly 
calling, 

His Infant Christ is always a charming child, full of the 
joy of living, Most beautiful in conception and treatment 
is the celebrated ‘*Child with the Lamb,” in the Prado 
Museum, But even this is surpassed by ‘‘ Los Nifos de 
la Concha,” ia which the little Jesus is holding a shell for 
His companion, St. John, to drink from, Murillo painted 
children with especial delight, and his studies from every- 
day life are charmingly employed in his religious paint- 
ings. ° 

Murillo generally represented the boy Christ and John 
accompanied by a lamb, and must often have found his 
models in the streets of Seville, where it was, and still is, 
a custom to bring to market for the paschal feast lambs, 
which are led about by children. 

It was not, however, for convents and churches only 
that Murillo painted. Jormudez says that there was 
scarcely a good house in Seville that%id not possess some 
memento of his skill. He excelled as a painter of land- 
scapes, a branch of art rarely practiced in Spain. He was 
at first mistrustful of his powers, and requested Ignacio 
Iriarte to execute his backgrounds in’ a series of incidents 
in the life of King David, which he was commissioned to 
paint for the Marquis of Vilamanrique, The two artists 
could not agree as to whether the figures or landscape 
should be done first, and at length Murillo determined to 
undertake the whole. 

Within the present century there existed, in the Santiago 
Collection, Madrid, a picture in which the figures were 
sketched in by Murillo, while Iriurte’s landscape about 
them was finished. The painting is said to owe its unfin- 
ished condition to the quarrel. 

Murillo changed the snbject of the series which he had 
undertaken to paint from the life of David to that of 
Jacob, and completed five large paintings. Two of them, 
“Isaac Blessing Jacob” and “ Jacob’s Dream,” are now in 
the Hermitage, St. Petersburg; a third, that of ‘Jacob 
and Laban’s Sheep,” formerly in Lord Northwick’s col- 
lection, isa magnificent production. ‘‘ Laban Searching 
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for his Gods in the Tent of Rachel” is at Grosvenor 
House, London. 

Murillo’s landscapes are pale and gray in color, lacking 
that warm light which usually glows upon his canvas ; bus 
they are pleasingly executed, though wanting in vigor. 

Murillo was no exception to the rule that all Spanish 
artists are good portrait painters, The few which he ex- 
ecuted are of the highest merit, and show that he had 
profited by the time spent under Velazquez. 

Drawings by Spanish masters are extremely rare, prin- 
cipally because they were used in the schools in the ab- 
sence of engravings and models for copies, and were in 
consequence worn out. The Louvre, however, possesses 
twenty-three by Murillo, small and neatly finished, chiefly 
executed in pen-and-ink, weshed over with a solution of 
liquorice. 

Murillo only once left his dear native town after his 
journey to Madrid in his young days. At the beginning 
of 1680 he went to Cadiz, to paint one large and four small 
pictures, which he had promised, to fill up the retablo of 
the high altar in the Church of the Capauchins., 

The large one represented the ‘‘ Marriage of St. Cath- 
erine,” a large portion of which, namely, the graceful 
centre-group of the Virgin and Infant Saviour and the 
bride, was finished when the artist was compelled to re- 
linquish his work, owing to sudden illness caused by a 
dangerous fall from the scaffold which he was mounting 
to enable him to reach the upper part of the painting. 
Tradition says that this accident occurred in the chapel at 
Cadiz, but whether there or in his own studio, it is certain 
that the end of his life was passed in Seviile. 

When too weak any longer to use his brush he would 
spend hours in prayer in his parish church of Santa Cruz. 
His favorite position was in front of Campaiia’s ‘* Descent 
from the Cross,” which he greatly admired. One even- 
ing, when lingering longer than usual, the sacristan toll 
him that the Angelus had sounded, and asked for what he 
was waiting. He replied, ‘‘I am waiting until those men 
huve brought the body of our Blessed Lord down the 
ladder”—the highest praise that could be given to a 
painting. 

The fatal picture was afterward finished by Meneses 
Osorio, a pupil of Murillo, who left the principal group 
exactly as it came from the master’s hand, It still hangs 
over the high altar in the Capuchin convent at Cadiz. 

When Murillo felt that his end was approaching he sent 
for his notary, Antonio Guerrero, to make his will; but 
death came so quickly that he was unable to sign it. He 
died April 3d, 1682, in the arms of his friend Neve and 
his pupil Villavicencio. His second son, then a boy, was 
the only member of his family present; his wife was 
already dead. 

The original will is in the archives of Seville, and is 1 
proof of the clearness of his mind to the las€; it tells us 
that, although not rich, he possessed several houses, be- 
sides the property he acquired by marriage, a small sum 
of money, a number of pictures, finished and unfinished, 
some plate and furniture. The will begins with an ac- 
knowledgment of faith in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and after committing his soul to God, he orders thet his 
body be buried in the Church of Santa Cruz. He desired 
that four hundred Masses be said for his soul. Somo 
articles of plate inherited from bis cousin, Maria de Mu- 
rillo, he directed sold, to pay for Masses for her soul, He 
left fifty reals, ‘‘to be delivered as soon as I die,” to his 
servant, Anna Maria de Solcedo, who had attended to his 
household sinee his wife’s death, He then mentions what 
is due him, and what he owed to others, with orders to 
collect and pay the debts. He states how much he had 
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received upon the Cadiz picture, and gives details about 
other paintings. His wife’s property is mentioned, and 


he declares that he himself at the time of their marriage | 


possessed neither landed property nor riches, also that 
his daughter, Francisca, had received her portion when 
she took the vail. He appointed his sons residuary 
legatees. 

The notary appended the following statement to the 
document: ‘‘ Toward five o’clock on the afternoon of 3d 
of April, 1682, I was sent for to make the will of Bartol- 
omé Murillo, painter and burgher of this town of Seville, 
aad when I had written down as far as the names of his 


heirs, and was inquiring the name of his son, Don Gaspar | 


Estévan Marillo, and as he was in the act of saying his 


name and that of his elder son, I observed that he was | 


dying, and when I asked him the formal question whether 
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he had made any other will, he did not reply, and soon 
| after died.” 
| His funeral was celebrated with great pomp, and he was 
| laid to rest by his own desire at the foot of his favorite 
| picture, his grave being covered with a stone slab, on 
| which were carved his name, a skeleton and the two 
words, ‘‘ Vive moriturus.” 
| During the French occupation the church was demol- 
| ished. The Plaza Santa Cruz now occupies the site. A 
| tablet in an adjacent wall records the fact of his burial 
| near the spot. A bronze statue of Murillo has since been 
| erected by the city of Seville, near the Provincial Museum, 
which contains so many of his works. 


| Over the iron gate leading from the vestibule to the 
court of the house which Murillo occupied during the 
latter part of his life, a tablet has been placed by a dean 
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THE HOLY FAMILY, BY MURILLO. 








THE KING’S 


DAUGHTER. 








** SOFTLY KISSING HIS HAND, SHE DREW HIM ALONG TO A 
SMALL DOOR BEHIND THE ALTAR,”’ 


of Seville; upon it are these words, **En esta casa 
murio, E. B. Murillo. 

The portrait of Murillo has been rendered tolerably 
familiar by engravings. The most popular is that painted 
by himself in his youth, and left by his will to his sons, of | 
which we give a copy. It is now in the possession of the 
family of Baron Selliere. 

Of a later period there is a portrait showing him with a 
careworn expression, and wearing a white collar edged 
with lace, painted at the request of his children, in the 
possession of Earl Spencer at Althorp, inscribed, ‘‘ Bart" 
Murillo seipsum depingens pro filiorum votis acprecibus 
explendis.”’ 

An engraving by Calamatta of Murillo’s portrait, taken 
from a painting then in the Aguado collection, which was | 
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THE KING’S DAUGHTER. —‘‘‘ HERE IS SOMETHING HE WILL GIVE YOU.’ 


HE OPENED HIS COAT, DISPLAYING THE RIBBON OF THE CROSS OF 
THE GARTER, . . LUKE DROPPED UPON HIS KNEES,”’ 


sold in 1843, exactly resembles the Althorp picture, except 
that it is represented in a plain oval. 

There is no record of any stirring event to interrupt the 
even course of a life spent in the practice of his art, and 
it seems almost a truism to say that Murillo’s character 
must be estimated by his works. It is manifest that he 
was a true Catholic, noble-minded, religious and truthful ; 
quick at discerning the good which lies somewhere con- 
cealed in the character of every man, and prompt in 
bringing it to the surface ; happy, too, in exhibiting the 
most pleasing side of human nature, however unpromis- 
ing it might appear. His quiet influence over others was 
peculiarly manifested on the foundation of the Academy, 
and the affection of his pupils is an evidence of his power 
of attaching others to him. His gentleness and benevo- 
lence endeared him to all with whom he came in contact, 
and his loss was keenly felt not only by his equals, but by 
the poor, who had learned to regard him as their especial 
friend. 








THE KING’S DAUGHTER. 


Tue old pew-opener at Chapel Cross bad been more 
than usually busy that day. With two weddings and 1 
funeral, it was no wonder that his blithe, cheerful face was 
twisted into a hard knot, and that his step was nervous 
and uncertain. 

‘“‘There’s na gude,” he grumbled, in his broad Scotch, 
‘*for puir folk to be muttering i’ prayer-time, but I'll aye 
say my say; ’twould bo mair Christ-like to save a puir 
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THE KING’S DAUGHTER. 





body’s legs like my ain than to be droning the lang pray- 
ers, and them Papish ones, too!” 

The long rays of the afternoon sun streamed through 
the rich windows on Luke's head, lighting it up with a 
sort of glory, in spite of his heresy. Quite out of sight 
he sat, far from the pews of the country gentry, and little 
heeding the pompous service that was being held at the 
altar beyond. He had yet a half hour to wait before the 
gaping audience would pass out, and he could cover the 
cushions, shut the pew-doors, and go home to his hot 
bacon and his mug of ale. And to be kept a half hour 
from the creature comforts which were his only luxury 
was no small trial to an old man like Luke Graeme. 

It had, indeed, been a busy day. Luke nodded once in 
a while, and then roused with a start to see some old man, 
in the poor’s row opposite, nodding, too, over the prayer- 
book in his shaking hands. For what did Luke, or the 
inmate of the poorhus’, whose small living depended on 
so much attendance at the chapel, care that the choir 
chanted a grander Gloria than usual, or that royalty itself 
sat in the honorable pews in front. The staring country- 
folk who had turned out to see how royalty would say its 
prayers, might, indeed, be open-eyed and eager; but for 
these two—well, Luke’s wife and six babies, and the 
seventh come to-day, filled all his horizon; and for the 
other, the fact of Sunday roast-beef was more than patri- 
otism and loyalty together. 

*“T’m glad the king says his prayers maistly i’ Lonnon,” 
grumbled Luke; ‘it do make sae sair wark for puir folk 
—keepin’ the puirhus’ bodies twa hours fra supper, and 
me fra Janet at sio a time. Aweel! ’tis the way o’ the 
warld,” and Luke piously drops his eyes on his prayer- 
book, and tries to be patient till the long service shall 
end. 

Chapel Cross had the unusual honor to-day of witness- 
ing the devotions of the king, whose progress through the 
country had brought him to this out-of-the-way place, It 
was a mere village, and yet it was a cathedral town, and as 
such, boasting itself largely of its importance. Its chief 
revenues flowed from the church; its chief dignitaries 
were church dignitaries; and all, even down to honest 
Luke, obeyed the Scripture injunctions and magnified 
their office. 

I doubt if poor Luke was more fatigued by the service 
than one who sat in the front pew—the king himself. The 
long, drooping hair hung over a brow troubled and rigid ; 
and the mouth, always so sweetly mobile—that weak 
mouth by which, in spite of himself, Charles I. betrayed 
the indecision of his character—looked now drawn and 


weary, a3 if the supplication for rest and quiet which he 


repeated were a real need to his kingly soul. 

The last prayers were said, the priestly benediction pro- 
nounced, and the courtly retinue swept out on the wings 
of a grand burst of music. Drooping feather, gilded 


spurs, the glitter and pomp of a royal retinue, drew the | 
country people as the magnet draws the poor iron filings 
| ting himself, when Luke had told him of his new olive- 


—only in the one case there is the natural law, which is 
always beautiful, while in this senseless worship of fellow- 
men there is a suggestion of mental peonage which may 
well startle and shock. 

Some thought, perhaps, not so well-defined as this, 
troubled the king’s mind to-day, and gave his brow a 
wrinkle here and there, and his deep eyes a melancholy 
softness, Charles was not a willful oppressor, and his 
mistakes came rather from the stubbornness of his race 
and his jealousy of his royal prerogative than from a bad 
heart. He had a tender love for the poor and for little 
children, and a forgiving temper, as his last injunction to 
his son will attest. 











**T have not worshiped aright,” murmured the king; 
‘**T will go back into the church. Northumberland, ride 
on to the inn, and say to all it is my royal will and pleas- 
ure’to be alone for a season.” 

**Oh, God !” murmured Charles, when he found himself 
safe in the shadows of the gray old arches, ‘‘the whining 
sycophants are gone—those gaping crowds that love me 
not—that wait on my steps for greed or curiosity. Now, 
I can come here, not a king, but Charles Stuart, a poor 
penitent like the poorbouse inmates that sat on yonder 
seat, Here, let me kneel where they knelt—let me cry 
out, ‘Lord, have mercy upon me!’ Why didst thou give 
me a heart since I must be a king—since I must hunger 
always for the love of common men ?” 

The king rested his head on the poor-pew where Luke 
Graeme had sat a half hour before. Perhaps at that mo- 
ment he would have given all his possessions to change his 
name, his person and his fate, and become as humble— 
as sincerely happy as our poor old pew-opener. Who 
knows? The secrets of such hours of bitter self-com- 
munion are revealed to God alone. Perhaps other angels 
than the carved ones bending above him from the arches 
overhead came with tender pity, and vailing from him the 
dread future, comforted him with the promise of the love 
the Father has for all His children, even for the king. 
Suddenly Charles felt a sharp grasp on his shoulder. 

““Whist, now! ye maun gang!” cried Luke. “I maun 
be shutting up, an’ ’tis time ye were awa’, an ye hae no 
sin on your conscience.” 

The gentle, refined face lifted itself for an instant, and 
Luke caught a glimpse of the king, pale with emotion. 
He drew a long breath, for the face awed him. 

**Stranger,” he whispered, when the bowed form re- 
mained unmoved, “gin ye will gang. hence, I’ll thank ye 
kindly. Mayhap ye dinnakin the king’s at the inn, an’ ye 
can see him, tho’ ye’re a braw gentle your ainsel, Hae 
ye ever seen the king ?” 

‘Yes, my good friend, I have seen him many times.” 

‘‘ Aweel, ye live i’ Lonnon, mayhap. For me, I dinns 
kin what makes him better nor ither folk, and I wadna gic 
a tuppence to see him.” 

“I’m quite of your opinion,” langhed Charles. ‘“ But 
come, I will not keep you longer. Can you tell me whero 
I can get supper, for I’m weary and faint ?” 

Luke saw in the closely-buttoned surtout and the thick, 
spurred walking-boots only a tired traveler. If the face 
was aristocratic, and the hand white and slender, what did 
it matter to him? As for Charles, he made the inquiry, 
hoping to receive from the honest Scot a welcome under 
his roof, He almost envied such lowly living to-day, and 
it was a pastime to study the habits of his simple subjects. 

** An’ t’were not for the king, the ‘ Lion’ would treat ye 
brawly, but ye wad hae no rest there the night. And it 
grieves me, sair, I canna ask ye hame, an’ Janet sae sick.” 

** How ?” said tho king. 

“T’ll wager my kingly word now,” said Charles, forget- 


branch—‘‘ I'll wager you have not a hundred a year to 
feed those seven mouths with.” 

‘A hundred a year,” gasped Luke; ‘‘ that’s a fortune. 
IT hae just twenty.” 

**God in heaven ! 
feed nine mouths !” 

“Ay, your honor; there’s always the bit of bacon and 
oaten cake.” 

‘And with this poor fare you can yet afford to invite a 
stranger to your board ?” 

“It’s na sae bad fare to the puir man,” replied Luke, 
with some asperity ; ‘‘but gin ye are proud and rich, the 


And on his starveling sum you can 
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Lord forgive ye, for there’s nae promise to such ; and I'll 
aye say there’s naething like these Papish doings for 
makin’ folks proud ; it was na sae i’ the Kirk.” 

The king smiled as he held out his hand to honest 
Luke. 

‘*You are a true man, I well believe,” he said, “and I 
did not wish to offend you; and to prove it, I will go 
home and sup with you.” 

‘*Ye’re kindly welcome, an’ ye can abide a supper I 
maun cook myself, It will nae be like my auld wife’s,” 

And Luke shut the great doors with a clang, and jangled 
the keys with noisy pride of his humble calling. 

‘Father !” called a sweet, childish voice, as they came 
out on the porch—* father !” 

‘You here, Jeannie! You munna come out in the 
gloaming.” And the old pew-opener swung his child up 
in his brawny arms, 

The king gazed as if a vision of heaven had burst upon 
him. A little seraph—scarcely to be called a mortal child 
—was this nine-year-old Scotch girl Her blonde hair 
hung over a brow of snowy whiteness, and her blue eyes 
made the king think of the harebells growing on her own 
hills. Her bare feet and arms were cast in Nature’s hap- 
piest mold, and the poor dress could not mar the uncom- 
mon beauty that was her birthright. 

** What for did ye come out the night, Jeannie ?” asked 
Luke, 

*Dunnie said tha, king was riding by, an’ ye know I 
maun be seeing him When he comes. ‘Tis a braw sight, 
wi’ the gentles’ gowd chains and the nags’ silver bits ; but 
I couldna see him ; I’m sair to think o’t.” 

‘What is your name, my pretty one, and why do you 
want to see the king ?” 

‘* Jeannie Graeme, sir ; and, oh, sir, ye’re a braw gentle 
yoursel, and mayhap you hae seen the king. Is he 
muckle fair, with a great crown on his head, and stars all 
round him, and a wheen angels on ilka side ?” 

‘**T trow not,” said Charles, laughing at the strange de- 
scription of himself and suite. ‘‘ Sorry angels my merry 
lords and gentlemen would make! Methinks the cloven 
foot would show under the white robes of more than one 
of them !” 

Then, to the surprised looks of innocent Jeannie, he re- 
plied, with some repentant gentleness : 

‘The king is not like that, my lass. 
to seo him ?” 

‘Because I am the king’s danghter,” gravely replied 
the little maiden 

‘©You munna mird her now,” said Luke. ‘*’Tis one 0’ 
her fancies—one o’ the notions the auld rector is aye 
puttin’ into the callants’ pates, It wasna sae in the Kirk, 
I mind me! Wo heard naught o’ golden crowns and sur- 
plices and sic like heathen pranks, but honest men like 
mysel’ went to heaven without them.” 

‘You're right, no doubt, my good friend,” said Charles, 
who, if he hated Presbyterianism, yet loved a rub at the 
Established Church. ‘But tell me now, you pretty one, 
how is the king your father? I never heard that the king 
had such a little daughter ?” 

**Oh, yes, he has, The rector himsel’ told me sae; and 
he putten his hand on my ain head an’ called on all to see 
me, for I was the king’s daughter, and he wad come for 
me some day.” 

‘It’s ower true what she says,” answered Luke, ‘ The 
rector’s gude enough, but a bit daft about saints and angels, 
and ower fond of pictures and candles, and sich Papish 
ways; an’ it pleased him once, when he was telling the 
bairns the catechism, to put his hands on the wean’s 


Why do you wish 





head, and to say she was the king’s child, an’ he would 


come with pomp and claim her, an’ all sic innocents, But 
I mind me ’twas the Great King he meant, and not an 
earthly potentate like our gude King Charlie,” 

A gentle, happy smile broke over the king’s face as he 
looked down on the little Scotch girl who claimed for him 
such fatherly honors, It seemed no wonder to him that 
the rector should choose so heavenly a face to illustrate to 
his little flock the children who were the especial favorites 
of heaven. : 

“IT doubt not, friend Luke,” he said, “the child is 
much better off in a thatched cot with thee, an honest sire, 
than if she were, indeed, in the king’s palace, But’tis an 
odd faney.” 

‘*T doubt not ’tis sae, indeed,” said the pew-opener, a3 
he reached the door of his cottage, ‘‘ for gin ye may allow 
all that’s tauld, the king’s house is no a meeting-place for 
the godly.” 

A thrill of national pride stirred the monarch’s heart as 
he stepped on the threshold. His heart ‘‘ warmed to the 
tartan,” as the Scotch say, when he saw the evidences of 
that love of country in his host which he also felt in his 
inmost soul, For Luke clung with undying faith to na- 
tional legends and customs, 

On the wall rested an old-fashioned hanger, a tartan 
cloak and Highland bonnet, a bagpipe also, a relic of 
Luke’s martial ancestry. 

With courtly grace the distinguished king partook of 
the simple hospitality as he might have presided at a royal 
board, half envying that frugal independence which left 
nothing but daily bread to be asked of either God or man. 

**Come hither,” said Charles, to Luke’s little daughter. 
**Come hither, and tell me what shall I ask for thee from 
the king, for I know him well.” 

** May I ask anything ?” said the child, glancing timidly 
at her father, who had risen with reverence at mention of 
his guest’s importance, 

** Anything.” 

‘*Will he gie me a star fra his crown, or one of his 
white lilies the rector is aye telling about ?” 

“The king will give you all in his power, but not 
these,” said Charles, bending gravely over and kissing the 
child as she sat on his knee, ‘Look, here is something 
he will give you.” 

He then opened his coat, displaying the broad ribbon of 
the Cross of the Garter—the Orders and insignia of his 
royal office. 

‘You are—you are——” gasped the frightened pew- 
opener. e 

**T am Charles Stuart, by God’s grace King of Eng- 
land.” 

Down upon his knees dropped Luke, fear being for the 
moment forgotten in loyal love, 

‘Oh, my royal master,” he cried, * forgtve and sparo 
me, who have dared receive my king under my poor roof.” 

‘*Rise !” said Charles, extending his hand. ‘The host 
should not kneel to the guest! And I would that a my 
followers were as leal and true as thyself, my honest 
friend. But pomp and luxury breed deceit. Look !” 
loosing the broad ribbon from his neck and throwing it 
round the child’s, ‘this binds you to me henceforth. 
Will you be my good and faithful daughter, and love me 
with such truo love always that I may have one whose 
affection is real in the midst of a false and hateful world ?” 

With an appreciation beyond her years, Jeannie put her 
small hand in the king’s and looked full in his face. 
Then, with as much belief in its importance, and much 
more sincerity than a duke or baron wonld feel when 
swearing fealty, Jearmie pronounced herself the king’g 
true vassal for love’s sake, 
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**Will you promise to love me well, my little daugh- ‘** Honest Luke,” he said;,‘‘I did but amuse myself with 
tor ?” the little lass ; but what I begun for pastime I am minded 
** Ay ; I shall love you always.” to bear out in good trust. It is, therefore, my royal will 
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should ?” provide for her education and maintenance—not to with- 
** With heart and hand.” draw her from her father’s house, for I know too much of 
The playful light went out of the king’s eyes as the | courts, I will have a fresh harebell, a mountain posy, 
child swore fealty to him. She was so in earnest. | that I may wear sometimes in my bosom, and know the 


**And serve me with heart and hand, as a daughter | and pleasure that she henceforth bear our name. I will 
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joy of other men in simple, honest love.” So saying, he 
' drew from his finger a ring with a strange device and 
curious stone. 

‘* Here, Jeannie, I give you this to remember me by. 
This ring, if brought to me, will give you all your royal 
father can bestow. See, the stone is of a warm, deep hue, 
and a legend says it portrays the heart of its possessor. 
If it keeps its color, the heart is leal and trus ; if it fades, 
the heart is false. Dost understand, little one?” 

The child lifted her eyes to the king’s face. 

“‘T will pray it may never fade, And, oh! sir,” clasp- 
ing the small 
hands, “I 
will be like 
those father 
tells of in the 
long Winter 
nights —the 
true hearts of 
Scotland. I 
will keep faith 
even in dark- 
ness and in 
death.” 

Luke looked 
in surprise at 
the child, 
wondering if 
this suddenly 
developed 
spirit could 
belong to his 
own little 
Jeannie. He 
counted not 
on the effects 
his Winter 
tales and Scot- 
tish songs 
would have, 
Charles him- 
self, surprised 
and awed, 
turned to her 
father and 
said : 

“The child 
has deep eyes, 
and a deep 
heart,too. Ab, 
well, we need 
all such.” 

How the 
king’s delicate 
face, the long 
flowing hair, 
and the eyes 
beaming with kindly light, daguerreotyped themselves on 
the hearts of these lowly subjects, the future told. 

When the Bible had been read in simple faith, and 
Luke solemnly invoked God’s grace on his sovereign’s 
head, Charles arose to go. 

‘‘A king is poor in heart-wealth,” he said, putting his 
hand on Jeannie’s curls. ‘‘ Nevertheless, he can spare one 
blessing for thee, little daughter. May God bless thee, 
Jeannie Graeme Stuart, and mercifully keep thee from be- 
coming great!” And before old Luke could prostrate 
himself again on his knees, he had lifted the latch and 
stepped out into the dark night. , 
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THE HIGH MASS AT THE OPENING 


Years passed and laid their burden down at the door of 
king and peasant. The quiet hills of England echoed to 
the tramp of armed men, The nation, sick of 2 thousand 
evi) passions, groaned from shore to shore. 

As may be supposed, the king’s liberal bounty made 
Luke’s fortune. Plenty, and even luxury, took the place 
of the squalid poverty of old. But yet Jeannie had never 
been up to London, or proffered the ring which was to 








have unlocked for her the treasuresof royalty. The king’s 
favor had been great, and she might have mated nobly, 
but a huppier lot was hers than falls to even those who are 
indeed royally 
born. The 
king, delight- 
ed to keep his 
little harebell 
fresh, rather 
encouraged 
her to keep 
from London 
and to mate 
with her own 
people. 

And so it 
chanced that 
Jeannie stood 
in the length- 
ening twilight 
of an English 
day, a fair, 
comely maid- 
en, waiting 
like any other 
lowly girl the 
approach of 
her lover. 
The promise 
of childhood 


14 he 


LP was amply 
Ayn, if | fulfilled in the 
Pap \ = 3 a} eyes that had 


lost none of 
their mysteri- 
ous depth—in 
the broad 
forehead, and 
the bands of 
soft blonde 
hair. There 
are natures 
religiously 
faithful, and 
Jeannie’s was 
“one, She had 
never for- 
gotten the 
tender scene 
of her childhood, or failed to remember her promise to 
her friend and benefactor, to whom she would ever yield 
a loyal faith, an affectionate love. 
“Nay, Angus, I cannot see as you do,” said Jeannie, in 
a low, soft voice, to the young man at her side. ‘Dear as 
you are to me, I would thrice give you up rather than 
prove false to my solemn promise.”’ 
“And J,” said the young man, speaking bitterly, 
“would give you up before I would prove recreant to my 
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father’s God, and take a wife that upholds the abomina- 
tions of Rome! Has he not refused to sign ‘the Solemn 
| League and Covenant’ ?” 
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“T know not, Angus. I only know] will be true to him, 
as I said.” 

* Then yon refuse to take the oath ?” 

“Oh, Angus ! Angus !” and the girl broke out into pas- 
sionate weeping, “why will you rend my heart, and 
betray my confidence ?”’ 

“Why? Because I am a minister of His word who is a 
King of kings, What boots it if you do love the king? 
Are we not con:manded to leave father and mother, yea, 
even to cut off the right hand? Why should we show 
mercy to these Amalekites? I tell you the king’s hour is 
come, and it has been revealed to me in a vision that the 
Lord will deliver him into our hands,” 

‘His blood be on your own heads, then |” exclaimed 
the girl, with passion. ‘‘I will have no stain on my hand. 
You would bind me that I may not betray you, and put 


your pitiful love up as the price of my honor. Begone! 
I can live without you.” 
Her eyes flashed the scorn she expressed. Angus 


Learmont took one step nearer. 

** Will you, then, lose your own soul? I tell you the 
king is accursed, Choose! Shall it be Baal, or shall it 
be God ?” 

Jeannie’s beautiful head sank on her breast. She 
glanced at the ring on her hand, and the deep melancholy 
eyes, the tender, wistful face rose up before her.” 

“My father,” she murmured, as if he really stood 
there, ** must it be thus, indeed ? Will no less a sacrifice 
suffice ?” 

The young man regarded her sternly and fixedly. All 
the tenderness of the lover was lost in the zeal of the 
religious devotee. He was an Independent—one of those 
whose gloomy faith left no hope from their hands for the 
king. 

What the unfortunate Charles had to fear in these dread- 
ful days is plain to every reader of history. His armies 
totally routed, himself shut up in the city of Oxford, the 
Parliament triumphant, and the soldiery, as well as the 
fierce religionists of the time, eager for the possession of 
his person. 

Old Luke, stanch upholder of the Kirk as he was, no 
doubt would. have sided with his enemies had not the 
king’s condescension made him his adherent for life; and 
had this fever of fanaticism spared Charles, Jeannie might 
have wedded Angus Learmont, and led a happy, peaceful 
life. 

He was a man of some talent, and easily persuaded him- 
self that he was called of God to preach the Gospel, and by 
the doctrine of his order, if five or six persons could be 
found to listen to him, he became their spiritual head and 
teacher. 

He touched Jeannie on the arm. Like oneawaking cut 
‘of a dream, the girl drew a long breath, and said : 

“ Angus, I have seen the king. He seemed toreproach 
me; he seemed to say, like the Christ, ‘ Will ye also go 
away?’ Nay, Angus, I will not take your oath to hunt and 
persecute your king, but, instead, hear me. I promise to 
love and serve him as I did when a little child on yonder 
hearthstone. Though all other hearts be dead, I will be 
alive to him.” 

. “Be it so, then, 
your own head !” 

And turning, with swift steps, he struck into the forest 
to hold converse with those as fierce and implacable os 
himself. 

**Oh, my father! my father!” cried Jannie; ‘*T have 
looked my last on his face! I have sacrificed him for 
thee !” 

A few tears fell for the love dead and past for ever. 


Your folly, your apostacy be upon 











Then proudly lifting her head, the girl also turned and 
ran with quick steps to the cottage which stood dimly 
visible in the gloaming. 

**Tt must not be, father—it must not be!” she cried, 
falling on her knees before old Luke’s form. ‘ Angus 
would betray the king to his enemies, In life and in death 
I promised to serve him for ever. I must fulfill my vow. 
Let me go, I pray thee, to the king!” 

‘‘Nay, Jeannie, buirn, what wouldst thou do? What 
can the weak arm of a woman do ?” 

** More than the strong arm with the false heart behind 
it, father. Come—we must warn the king.” 

With trembling hands, Luke reached for the lantern. 
Leaning heavily on his daughter, who suddenly seemed 
imbued with superhuman strength, they passed out to- 
gether, and took their way toward the cathedral, whose 
great towers loomed up in the mist, and whose solemn 
arches once more sheltered a king. 

It was, indeed, so. Charles, buffeted on every side, had 
determined to make his escape to the Scottish army. 
With only two trusty followers, he waited for night here 
in this sanctuary of God, opened to him by Luke’s faith- 
ful hand. 

A too simple love led Jeannie to make Angus her 
confidant. She could not believe that even now he was 
rousing the fierce spirits of the time to intercept the 
king. 

Far different the church from that old time! Nostately 
music ; the altar rifled by the hands of the soldiery; the 
cushions torn out, to signify their contempt of luxury, and 
the statues broken by those ruthless iconoclasts, to signify 
their hatred of idolatry. All that was bright and beau- 
tiful they destroyed; all that was stern and forbidding 
remained, 

A full flood of April moonlight streamed through the 
arched windows on the king’s uncovered head, and on the - 
attendants beside him. 

**My liege,” said one, ‘remember that the house of 
God is no longer a sanctuary against these bloody men, 
and your sacred person belongs to England. Had we not 
better be moving ?” 

“Nay, my lord, we are safe here. Ha! what is that ?” 
and he stood, expectant, as the key grated harshly in the 
lock. 

“It is I, my father and the king!” and a lithe and 
slender form knelt at the king’s feet. ‘‘ Have you forgot- 
ten the grace you were blessed to bestow lang syne on 
Jeannie Graeme ?” 

“Methinks the name is familiar, but these troubles of 
ours have marred our memory,” said Charles, passing his 
hand wearily over his brow. 

‘But the ring, sire. Surely yon remember the ring,” 
and Jeannie placed the curious gem in the hand of the 
king. 

**Ah, yes, I remember this,” said Charles, a darker 
shade passing over hiscountenance, ‘‘ Look you here, my 
lords, and read in this stone the fate of England and her 
unhappy king! See you not how dim the jewel has 
grown ? It typifies the ruin and misery of the hand that 
bestowed it.” 

**Say not so, my royal master,” said Jeannie, grasping 
the king’s knees with her outstretched arms, ‘‘ The jewel 
is as brilliant as when you put it on my hand lang syne. 
May God forbid that sorrow should blind your eyes, my 
father, to the mercies that yet remain to you, and the many 
hearts that love you.” 

** At least we will believe in thy love, my little Jeannie. 
Is it, indeed, then, so fair, so bonny? And we left thee a 
winsome child! Now, by my faith, who would not be a 
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weep since their vines bear such comely fruitage as 
this ?” 

‘* My father, you told me to bring you this ring when I 
had a boon to ask, I ask it now. Fly, my royal father, 
and forgive one who has unwittingly betrayed you !” 

‘Alas! the king of England is the poorest man in all 
his realm,” exclaimed the king, when Jeannie had re- 
counted the perils that threatened him. 
find one to whom he may trust.” 


‘**Say not so,” groaned the unhappy girl, in anguish of | 


spirit, ‘*Trust me once more; I will guide you safely, 
or die with you.” 

Softly kissing his hand, she drew him along to a sma!l 
door behind the altar. Following her, the two attendants 
descended the mossy steps, and old Luke, holding his 
lantern above his gray head, hobbled after them with un- 
certain tread. 

Along passages and vaults, whose mossy, gravelike odor 
clung to their garments, they followed the lead of the 
heroic girl till the moonlight once more greeted them, and 
they stood on the border of a park, from which they could 
already faintly hear the sound of men’s voices and the 
tramp of horses’ feet. 

** Bless me ! oh, my father, before you go !” sobbed Jean- 
nie. ‘*God knows I have paid a heavy price for your 
safety this night.” 

“The Lord keep you, my little daughter,” Charles 
pressed his lips to the white forehead of the almost faint- 
ing girl, and rode away to his cruel fate—rode to those 
who would barter his life for money. 


“ Traitor Scott, 
Sold his king for a groat |” 


The ferrified old man and his child could hear the fierce 
threats of the multitude, as they crept softly into the 
shadow of the arches, 

Jeannie’s soul was full of prayer for the safety of the 
royal fugitive ; she thought not of fear. 

**Poor souls!” she cried. 4*They think they are doing 
God service!” And then, as indignation swayed her, 
** How dare they hunt their king !” 

A wild burst of angry disappointment announced the 
discovery of the flight. 

‘Forward, for God and the Kirk!” came the fierce 
shout, ™ 

‘*Ha !” cried one, “what is that? They lurk in the 
shadow, these defiers of God and man! Fire! in the 
name of the Lord of Hosts !” 

‘‘Angus! Angus!” burst from the lips of Jeannie 
Graeme. 

And as the wretched lover tore away the white scarf that 
had been a target for the cruel shot, Luke, forgetting his 
terror, stooped to stanch the blood flowing in a lifetide 
over the grass. 

**Jeannie, lass, dinna grect!” he whispered, ‘‘ Your 
old father will save ye yet. Ye’re not going awa fra me, 
Jeannie ; I canna spare ye,” and then the voice died down 
into a sob. 

‘Kiss me, Angus! I could not help it. And, oh! the 
king is safe! I was—faithful—unto—death |” 





I nonp in my hand to-day this curious ring—the same 
that Jeannie Graeme consecrated with her life. It is an 
heirloom in our family, having descended to us in astraight 
line from Margaret, second daughter of Luke Graeme, our 
godly ancestor. 

The device is a serpent having his tail in his mouth, 
which signifies eternity. Of the stone itself, I cannot 








**Too poor to | 





speak with certainty. Whatever its color may have been, 
no trace remains of the deep, warm hue of which Charles 
spoke, It is nowa grayish-white, and if the legend be 
authentic, the stone has well portrayed the fortunes of its 
royal owner, for the hearts are dead that loved him, and 
surely the fortunes of his house are decayed. 





IN SUMMER FIELDS. 
SoMETIMES, as in the Summer fields 
I walk abroad, there comes to me 
So strange a sense of mystery, 
My heart stands still, my feet must stay, 
I am in such strange company. 


I look on high—the vasty deep 

Of blue outreaches all my mind; 
And yet I think beyond to find 
Something more vast—and at my feet 
The little bryony is twined. 


Clouds sailing as to God go by, 

Earth, sun and stars are rushing on; 
And faster than swift time, more strong 
Than rushing of the worlds, I feel 

A something Is, of name unknown, 


And turning suddenly away, 

Grown sick and dizzy with the senso 
Of power, and mine own impotence, 
I see the gentle cattie feed 

In dumb, unthinking innocence, 


The great Unknown above; below, 
The cawing rooks, the milking-shed; 
God’s awful silence overhead ; 
Below, the muddy pool, the path 
The thirsty herds of cattle tread. 


Sometimes, as in the Summer fields 
I walk abroad, there comes to me 
So wild a sense of mystery, 

My senses reel, my reason fails, 

I am in such strange company. 


Yet somewhere, dimly, I can feel 

The wild confusion dwells in mo, 

And I, in no strange company, 

And the lost link, ’twixt Him and these, 
And touch Him through the mystery. 


JOURNEYING ON’ THE VOLGA. 
By A. GALLENGA. 

I nave been traveling on the Oka from Nijni Novgorod 
to Mourom, and back again from Mourom to Nijni Novgo- 
rod, 

I have also gone all the way down the Volgo, from 
Nijni Novgorod to Astrakhan ; and I will try to write some 
account of my experiences during the two journeys, 

Our acquaintance with river traveling on the Oka, a 
tributary of the Volga, was too short to give rise to any 
sense of weariness, 

Everything was ready for a start as we came on board 
the good steamer Vaselelz, at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Punctually as the hour struck there was a moment 
of solemn silence on deck ; the man at the wheel was in 
his place ; the captain on his right hand, the mate on his 
left, and about a score of best-dressed passengers, all 
men, stood round in a group. 

‘Ab Jove principium.” All these men, without wait- 
ing for a signal, loffed their caps, devoutly bowing and 
crossing themselves, thus mutely but solemnly suing 
Heaven's assistance on their voyage. 
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The religi- 
ous perform- 
ance did not 
detain us two 
seconds, and 
we were at 
once in mid- 
stream. 

On our left 
hand was the 
long, high 
ridge onwhich 
the upper 
town of Nijni 
Novgorod is 
built ; on our 
right spread 
the marsh on 
which the 
Nijni fair 
wallows; and 
for many 
miles, as we 
proceeded, we 
had the same 
hilly range, 
the same half- 
drowned 
plain, on 
either side. 

The two 





LADY OF VLADEA, 






THE IPATIEFF CONVENT, AT KOSTROMA. 


banks that wall in the broad 
stream advance or recede at 
every turn as the land lies, 
here towering close on the 
water, there trending off at a 
great distance out of sight ; 
and between them — now on 
one side, now on the other— 
there lies a vast extent of de- 
batable ground broken up in 
sand-hills and sand-hollows, 
where the waters run riot, 
branching out into many 
channels, wearing out one 
side, and filling up the other : 
perpetually altering their 
course, perplexing by their 
endless vagaries, and tasking 
the experience and skill of 
the navigator, who now and 
then runs his vessel aground, 
where he sticks fust for hours 
or days, relying rather on his 
guardian angels and saints 
than on his own manly en- 
deavor to get him afloat 
again. 

The scenery as we paddled 
up, hour after hour, was lonely 
and dreary, as all must admit. 
For the first few miles indeed 
we had enough to do thread- 
ing our way out of the crowd 
of steamers and barges on 
their way to the fair, and we 
needed a sharp lookout and 
skillful pilotage to avoid 2 
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LADY OF PERM. 


collision ; but 
that pleasur- 
able _excite- 
ment was over 
without the 
shadow of an 
accident, and 
we soon had 
the river al- 
most all to 
ourselves, 
Scarcely 
anywhere 4 
hut, a tree, a 
living thing to 
enliven the 
view ; and one 
is driven to 
regret even 
the absence of 
the crocodiles 
of the Nile, 
and of the alli- 
gators of the 
Parana or the 
Amazon. Now 
and then, 
however, we 
came to a vil- 
lage, _ strag- 
~ling for miles 
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along the bank, its log houses, dingy-brown with age, 
emerging out of the ragged foliage of their gardens, the 
carrion-crows starting from their perches on the house- 
tops, and cawing lustily, perhaps to bless, perhaps to 
curse, our arrival, 

There is life there; every cottage in its own plot of 
ground, with its fair allowance of air and sunlight, with 


its barns, sheds and shanties facing the river ; for land is 


a mere drug in Russia, and every hind is welcome to as 
much space as he requires, and the only penalty he may 
have to pay for it is the necessity of trudging in mud for 
miles, whenever he has occasion to call on his priest, or 
his elder, or any of the miscalled neighbors in his far- 
reaching hamlet. 

Further on, at some of the main stations, the village 
rises to the dignity of a town. 

Tne place may not be larger—it may not be so large as 
the village ; but it stands high on the bank, all crowned 
with its lofty churches and monasteries (often twenty 
churches for 2,000 inhabitants), every church glorying in 
its gilt, silvered, or gaudily-painted dome and belfry, or 
on its cluster of domes and belfries, surmounted by huge 
crosses on every ball, balloon and pinnacle ; the houses 
whitewashed ; the trees of the gardens and avenues in 
something like trim; with an aspect of well-being and 
neatness, and refinement which perhaps might not bear 
too close a scrutiny. 

For Russia works and Russia grows rich, whatever the 
Government may do; and all is not church-pageantry or 
monastic indolence in her communities. 

Amid the rowof church steeples you catch a glimpse of 
factory chimneys. One place has attained renown for its 
cutlery ; another for its tannery ; a third for its saddlery, 
glass or crockery. And in many of the forsaken estates of 
the half-ruined nobility you will find, as we shall presently 
see, iron works, coal mines, and factories of all kinds ; the 
emancipated serf quitting the field for the workshop ; an 
imperfect husbandry being everywhere superseded by a 
homely but useful industry. 

Far more than with the sight of the towns, and of the 
crowd of passengers landing and embarking, and of the 
fruit-sellers and hawkers of all manner of goods, haggling, 
and chaffering, and filling the piers and stations with 
bustle and clamor and not unamusing hubbub—we are 
delighted with the enormous barges which we meet or 
overtake at every two or three miles’ interval, slowly and 
laboriously plying up and down the sluggish stream ; 
heavily-laden barges or strings of barges, deep down in the 
water ; all rough, and uncouth, and mud-stained, yat some 
of them still retaining, though faded, the colors with 
which the builder painted them many years now gone— 
painted them with some of the quaintness, though not 
with the splendor or style, of the Bucentaur at Venice— 
the barges all towed by horses, by double files of horses, 
by double files of ten, in many instances even of twenty 
and thirty, small but wiry and hardy Tartar-bred nags— 
the teams now struggling deep in the water like otters, 
now tugging up the high, steep banks like rats; now 
tumbling and rolling in the sand like kids; no sooner 
down than up again, frisking and gamboling, shaking the 
cheering bells about their ears, and neighing joyously in 
response to the lusty shouts, or the wild, monotonous 
notes of the chant of their drivers. 

Anon we come to a winding in the river; then to 
another, and a third; and our will-o’-the-wisp of a town 
went flittering and shifting its ground, now on our right, 
now on our left, here and there, and nowhere at all, tan- 
talizing and mocking us, as it were, playing hide and 
seek, till, more than one hour later, at a sudden turning, 


the engine roared; the boat was eased and stopped, 
and there, sure enough, rose Mourom above us on the 
ravine, and on the same left bank where tradition assures 

us it has stood these thousand years, 

We descended the Oka in the Dmitry Donskoi, a boat 

inconveniently crowded, and in very hot weather. At 
| every station we took up multitudes of the rural popula- 
tion on their way to the Nijni fair; a good and well- 
| behaved kind of people if seen at a distance ; but not par- 
| ticulary delightful to the eye, the ear, and the other senses 
| when in too close a contact. 
| Nijni Novgorod, or Lower New-town, is older than 
| Moscow, and only not so old as Novgorod the Great, which 
was a contemporary of Venice, and was still new when the 
semi-fabulous Ruric and his Warangians are supposed to 
have given their name to Russia. 

Nijni Novgorod, which everybody here calls simply 
** Nijni,” dates from 1222 ; and mention of its fair occurs, 
we are told, in 1366, since which epoch its celebration has 
suffered very rare and only violent interruption. 

To understand why this venerable spot should have 
been for so many years, and should be still, so extensively 
favored by the world’s trade, it is scarcely necessary to sce 
it. We only need bear in mind that Nijni lies near the 
confluence of the Oka and the Volga, two of the greatest 
rivers of this Russia which alone of all the countries of 
Europe may be said to have great rivers ; the Volga having 
a course of 2,320 miles, and the Oka, a mere tributary, of 
850 miles, 

It is the position which the Saéne and the Rhone have 
made for Lyons; the position for which St. Louis is in- 
debted to the Mississippi and Missouri; the position 
which Corrientes will soon owe to the Parana and the 
Paraguay. 

Nijni lies at the very centre of that water communica- 
tion which joins the Caspian and the Black Sea to the 
White Sea and the Baltic, and which, were it always 
Summer, might almost have enabled Russia to dispense 
with roads and railroads, j 

But Nijni is, besides, the terminus of the railway from 
Moscow. That line places this town and its fair in com- 
munication with all the lines of Russia and the Western 
World, while the Volga, with its tributary, the Kama, 
leads to Perm and the Pass of the Ural Mountains, and 
the vast regions of Siberia and Central Asia. 

Nijni Novgorod is thus one of the most important links 
between the two great continents, the point of contact 
between Asiatic wealth and European industry ; and its 
fair the best meeting-place for the interchange of com- 
modities between the nations that still walk, ride, or row 
at the rate of three to five miles an hour, and those who 
fly on the wings of steam at the rate of thirty to fifty. 

Nijni Novgorod is a town of 45,000 inhabitants, and, 
like most Russian towns, it occupies a space which could 
accommodate 500,000 people. Like many old Russian 
towns, also, it is laid out on the pattern of Moscow, as far 
as its situation allowed ; and, to keep up the resemblance, 
it boasts a Kremlin of its own, a grim, struggling citadel 
with battlemented walls and medieval towers over its 
gates, with its scores of Byzantine churches, most of them 
with their five cupolas de rigueur, clustering together like 
a bunch of radishes—one big radish between four little 
radishes—but not as liberally covered with gilding as 
those which glisten on the top of sacred buildings in St. 
Petersburg or Moscow ; down the slopes and ravines are 
woods and gardens, with coffee-houses and eating-houses, 
and other places of popular entertainment. 

From any of those vantage grounds on the ‘hill look 





down. The town is at your feet: the fair—a city, a 
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Babylon of shops—stretches beyond the bridge ; the plain, 
a boundless ocean of green field and forest, dotted here 
and there with church-spires and factory-shafts at prodig- 
ious distances ; and the two broad rivers, bearing the 
tribute of remote regions from north and south in number- 
less boats and lighters, and neat gallant steamers ; the two 
streams meeting here at right angles just below the pon- 
toon bridge where an immense five-edomed church of 
recent construction has been reared to mark the spot. 
The fair has its own ground, on its own side of the 
bridge, its own hotels and lodging-houses, its own 


churches, chapels, theatres, eating, gambling, and other. 


houses, its long straight stroets and boulevards, and 
pleasure as well as business resorts, 

It has its fine Chinese Row, though Chinamen have 
lately discontinued their attendance ; it has rich traders’ 
temporary homes, fitted up with comfort, and even taste 
and luxury ; and it has its charity dormitory, a vast wooden 
shed, built by Count Ignatieff, and bearing his name, in- 
tended to accommodate 250 houseless vagrants, but alas! 
in a place where there must be 20,000, if not 200,000, 
persons answering that description. 

‘ Of women coming to this market the number is com- 
paratively small—one, I should say, for every 100 men ; 
of ladies not one in 10,000, or 100,000. 

Of those who muster sufficiently strong at the evening 
promenade on the Boulevard, indigenous or resident, for 
the most part, rather the look than the number is formid- 
able ; and it is herein Nijni, as itis generally in Russia, that 
a Mussulman becomes convinced of the wisdom of his 
Arabian prophet, who invented the yashmak as man’s best 
protection, and hallowed it; for of the charms of most 
Russian women, blessed are those who believe without 
seeing ! 

In working hours only men and beasts are to be seen— 
a jumble and scramble of men and beasts; cart-loads of 
goods ; piles of hogsheads, barrels, boxes and bundles, 
merchandise of all kinds, of every shape, color or smell, 
all lying in a mass topsy-turvy, higgledy-piggledy ; the 
thoroughfares blocked up, the footpaths encumbered ; 
chaos and noise all-pervading; and yet, by degrees, 
almost imperceptibly, you will see everything going on 
its way, finding its own place ; for every branch of trade 
has, or was at least intended to have, here its appointed 
abode ; and there are Tea Rows ; Silversmith and Calico 
Streets ; Fur Lanes’; Soap, Candle and Caviare Alleys; 
Photograph, Holy Images and Priestly Vestments Ba- 
zaars ; Boot, Slop, Tag and Rag Marts and Depositories 
—all in their compartments, kin with kin, and like with 
like ; and everything is made to clear out of the way, and 
all is smoothed down ; all subsides into order and rule, 
and not very late at night—quiet. 

What astonishes a stranger at first sight is quantity. 
You may walk for hours along the yards and sheds, the 
repositories of iron from Siberia, You pass hundreds of 
shops of malachite and lapis-lazuli, and a variety of gold 
and silver work and precious stones from the Caucasus, 
cut with all the minute diligence of Asiatic skill, You 
will see Turkish carpets, Persian silks, and above all 
things, the famous Orenburg shawls, so finely knitted, and 
with such patience that one can (they say, but I have not 
made the experiment) be made to pass through a lady’s 
ring, though they be so broad on all sides as to wrap the 
lady all round from head to foot. 

One may, besides, have his choice of hundreds and 
thousands of those delightful curiosities and knickknacks, 
recommendable less for their quaintness than for the cer- 
tainty one feels that there is no possible use in the world 
they may be put to, 





To make any purchase at Nijni one should know how 
to buy, and yet be careful where and of whom you buy. 

Though officially opened on the 27th of July, the fair 
does not begin in good earnest till the 18th of August ; and 
it reaches its height on the 27th, when accounts are settled, 
and payments ensue ; after which, goods are removed, and 
the grounds cleared ; only a portion of the business linger- 
ing throughout September. 

About half a score of days, out of the two months 
during which the fair is held, are all that may have attrac- 
tion for the generality of strangers, And although many 
come from all parts of Russia, and from foreign countries, 
I do not think any tarry here for pleasure beyond two or 
three days. 

It would be interesting to anticipate what a change a 
few weeks will effect in this scene which is now so full of 
life, bustle and gayety ; this stage, where so great a 
variety of human beings from nearly all regions of the 
world, with their money or money’s worth, with their 
hopes and fears, their greed and extravagance, all their 
good and evil instincts and faculties at play. 

In a few weeks the flags will be furled, the tents struck ; 
the pontoon bridge removed ; the shops closed ; hotels, 
bazaars and churches, all private and public edifices, 
utterly deserted and silent ; every house stripped of the 
last stick of valuable furniture; every door locked, 
barred and sealed ; the place left to take care of itself. 

If you come to Nijni in the dark season, and look down 
from the hilly ridge where the town stands, you will fancy 
that the Almighty forgot this part of the world when He 
was busy on the third day of creation, and never fixed 
here the limits between land and water ; for the great 
rivers which have here their meeting-place are allowed to 
range and ravage the place at their pleasure, and the 
boundless level, which I have described as an ocean of 
green, but which even in the driest Summer is cut up by 
channels and dotted with pools, and ponds, and lakelets, 
becomes in Winter a compact watery or icy surface, 
spreading as far as mortal ken can stretch; and the 
ground of the fair, the city of shops, is turned into a 
shabby kind of uninhabited Venice, with canals instead of 
streets, and its forsaken, and empty, and half-drowned 
houses only approachable by boats. 

We staid a week at Nijni, where the fair was now at 
its height, to allow the heat to abate, and in the early 
days of September we got ready for our southward course 
down the stream. 

We came down from Nijni as fay as Kasan in nineteen 
hours, in the Putnik, a boat belonging to the Somolet 
Company ; but at Kasan we found the American boat 
Penardaki, and in it we took our passage to Astrakhan. 

It is scarcely possible to travel on the Volga without 
falling in love with the great river at first sight; 

The range of low hills which we had on our right as we 
descended the Oka continued now on the same side as we 
came down the Volga. The Volga, however, has nothing 
of the wild, erratic instincts of its tributary. It is a grand, 
calm, dignified stream, keeping to its course as a respect- 
able matron, and gliding down in placid loveliness, with- 
out weir or leap, fall or rapids, or break of any kind—a 
fine, broad, almost unrippled sheet of water, with an even, 
steady and grandly monotonous flow. 

The travelers bound to that bourne embark here on 
steamers that go down the Volga as far as its @onfluence 
with the Kama, a tributary stream, and thence ascend the 
Kama, which is navigable all the way to Perm. From 
Perm a railway runs up to the Pass of the Ural Moun- 
tains to Ekaterinenburg, probably to be in course of time 
continued to Tiumen, Tobolsk, Tomsk, Irkutsk, the 
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spel ee ever adopted, the Eastern 
( a os , yashmak. They only wear a 
big = fi Ts alec Sas ie shawl on their heads, which 
they now and then prudishly 
or coquettishly draw before 
their faces when they fancy 
that a Giaour gazes at them 
with unbecoming intensity. 
The Tartar houses at Kasan 
are small, plain, uniform tene- 
ments, with three windows on 
an upper floor in front, sur- 
mounted by a low and squat 
triangular gable, with door 
and ground-floor windows all 
facing and opening into the 
: _ street, with narrow strips of 
GENERAL VIEW OF NIJNI NOVGOROD. garden on either side and 








Baikal Lake, the Chinese fron- eee re Oe ere ee = 
tier at Kiatkha, the banks of 
the Amoor, and the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The Kasam Tartars of the 
upper classes are among the 
best educated and polished 
of the Mohammedans. The 
Russian civil law does not, in 
any manner, interfere with 
their domestic arrangements. 
It allows them to take and 
divorce as many wives as they 
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them, few venturing on the 
equally lawfal but less man- 
ageable four-in-hand, Most 
of the Tartars also stick to 
their first and second choice 
for better, fur worse. 

Their ladies have almost = : 
altogether discarded, if they THE FAIR OF NIJNI NOVGOROD IN 1875. 








™ behind, liberally visible and 
easily accessible to the passer- 
by. The windows have flowers 
and leafy plants doing duty 
instead of julousies, curtains 
or blinds. 

We were only in Kasan for 
a day, and made but one ac- 
quaintance ; and that, however 
flattering, was not as satisfac- 
tory as it might have been. 

Kasan has several public 
edifices of some pretension ; 
the Admiralty; the University 
—one of the seven of the Em- 
pire, etc. But we had enough 
of it all after two or threo 
hours, and were glad to shun 
the heat of the rest of the day 
in the cool sitting-room of 
Commonen’s Hotel, which 
alone may be taken as a 
voucher for the high degree 
of civilization reached by 
Kasan, 

We gave even less time to 
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the other 
cities of the 
Volga, not 


thinking it al- 
ways worth 
while to alight 
at all the sta- 
tions, though 
the steamer 
stopped at 
some of these 
for many 2 
long and weary 
hour, 

With the 
exception of 
Kasan, Samara, 
and Astrakhan, 
the most im- 
portant citics 
are, as I said, 
on the right or 
Russian bank 
of the river; 
and three of 
them, Syzran, 
Saratof, and 
Tzaritzin, are 
connected by 
various rail- 
ways with Mos- 
cow and ail 
the other im- 
portant centres 
of life in the 
Empire. 

The Volga, 
which between 
Nijni Novgorod 
and Kasan 
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flows in an almost straight easterly direction, takes a turn 
to the southward after leaving Kesan and the confluence 
of the Kama; but it makes a loop below Simbirsk, turning 
eastward to Samara, and again west to Syzran, after which 
it resumes its southerly course to Saratof, Tzaritzin and 





TARTAR UTENSILS, 


Astrakhan. 
The railway 

from Moscow 

to Syzran, 


- upon reach- 


ing Syzran, 
crosses the 
Volga on an 
iron bridge, 
one verst and 
a half, or one 
mile, in 
length, and 
high enough 
to allow the 
largest steam- 
cr to pass 
without lower- 
ing its funnel 
—a master- 
piece of 
engincering, 
greatly ad- 
mired by the 





people _here, 
who describe it 
as the longest 
bridge in Rus- 
sia and in the 
world, 

We went 
under it at 
midnight by a 
dim moonlight 
which barely 
allowed us to 
see it looming 
in the distance 
not much 
bigger than a 
telegraph - wire 
drawn all 
across the 
valley, the gos- 
samer line of 
the bridge and 
all the land- 
scape round 
striking us as 
dreamlike and 
unreal, 

Beyond Syz- 
ran and Samara 
the river scen- 
ery, which hag 
hitherto been 
verdant, as- 
sumes a south- 
erly aspect; 
the hill- sides 
sloping to the 
river have a 
parched and 
faded brown 


look; the hill-tops are bare and seamed with chalky 
ravines ; every trace of the forests has disappeared, and it 
is only at rare intervals that the banks are clad with the 


verdure of the new growth. 


These banks of the Lower Volga and the steppes adjoin- 
ing them on either side are the grounds which the Empress 





A TARTAR OF ASTRAKHAN. 
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Catherine opened to the enterprise of foreign (especially 
German) colonists. In the Government of Saratof alone, 
out of a population of 1,700,000 souls, 120,000 are said to 
be Germans; and it is to them, or to their fathers, 
that Russia is indebted for such progress as agriculture 
may be said to have made in these once uncultivated 
lands, 

There is something appalling in the thought thatall this 
busy, and, on the whole, merry life on the banks of the 
Volga must come to a dead standstill for six or seven 
months in the year. 

I have been vainly taxing my brain to guess what may 
become of the captains, mates and crews of the 700 
steamers, and of the 5,000 heavy barges with which this 
river is now swarming ; of the porters, agents, clerks and 
other officials at the various stations ; of the thousands of 
women employed to carry all the firewood from the piers 
to the steamboats. What becomes of all these, and of the 
men and horses toiling at the steamrow and towboats on 
the Oka, the Kama, the Don, the Dnieper, and a hundred 
other rivers during the long season in which the vast 
plains of Russia are turned into a howling wilderness of 
snow and ice from end to end ? 

Tzaritzin is at the head of the Delta of the Volga, and it 
lies 580 versts above Astrakhan, which is said to be at the 
river’s mouth, but which is still 150 versts from its road- 
stead or anchorage, called the Nine Feet Station—the 
spot on the Caspian where sea navigation really begins. 

Two more nights and a day down the sluggish waters of 
the main channel of the Volga landed us, on the tenth day 
after our departure from Nijni Novgorod, at Astrakhan, 
where we staid a whole week. 

Astrakhan is a modern town, with the usual broad, 
straight streets, most of them boasting no other pavement 
than sand, with brick sidewalks, much worn and dilapi- 
dated, and, like those of Buenos Ayres and many other 
American cities, so raised above the roadway as to require 
great attention from those who do not wish to run the 
risk of broken shins. 

The town has its own Kremlin, apart from the citadel. 
Tie Kremlin is a kind of cathedral-close, with the cathe- 
dral and the archbishop’s palace, and several monasteries 
and priests’ habitations. The whole town, besides, and 
environs, as usual in Russia, muster more churches than 
they can number priests or worshipers. 

In a walk of two or three miles I took outside the town 


and as far as the cemeteries, I had a scattered group of at 


least half a score of churches all around me, but there was 
scarcely a human habitation within sight. 

We had to go down the Volga to the Nine Feet Station 
below Astrakhan, We left Astrakhan at ten in the even- 
ing on board a heavy barge belonging to the Caucasus and 
Mercury Steam-navigation Company, towed by a tug down- 
stream at the rate of five or six miles an hour. 

We were all that afternoon and night, and part of the 
fllowing day, descending the main channel of the Volga, 
and it was past noon before we reached the Nine Feet 
Station, for so they cali the roadstead above which vessels 
of more than nine feet draught dare not venture. 

All sight of land, of the seventy larger islands of the 
Delta, and even of the minor inlets, and of the lowest 
sandbanks, had been lost for several hours, and we were 
here in the open sea, though scarcely beyond the bound- 
ary that the Creator has eleewhere fixed between land and 
water ; for the Station, a movable one, has to be pushed 
forward almost day by day as the sands of the Volga silt 
up far beyond the choked-up lands of the Delta, encroach- 
ing with a steady inroad on the depths of the waves; the 
steppe everywhere widening as the sea dwindles, and sug- 





gesting the thought that the whole region that is now 
steppe must in remote ages have been sea, and that what- 
ever is now sea must in time become steppe. 
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TO A PIANO. 


Ox, friend, whom glad or grave we seek, 
Heav’n-holding shrine! 

I ope thee, touch thee, hear thee speak, 
And peace is mine. 

No fairy casket full of bliss 
Outvalues thee; 

Love only, waken’d with a kiss, 
More sweet may be. 


To thee, when our full hearts o’erflow 
In griefs or joys, 

Unspeakable emotions owe 
A fitting voice; 

Mirth flies to thee, and Love’s unrest, 
And Memory dear. 

And Sorrow, with his tighten’d breast, 
Comes for a tear. 


Oh, since few joys of human mold 
Thus wait us still, 

Thrice bless’d be thine, thou gentle fold 
Of peace at will. 

No change, no sullenness, no cheat, 
In thee we find; 

Thy saddest voice is ever sweet— 
Thine answer kind. 





BROUGHT TO CONFESSION. 


By EsTHer SERLE KENNETH. 


== MMY, will you have time to milk 
before supper ?” 

** Yes, mother, if the cows are up. 
Totty ! Totty ! come away from sis- 
ter’s work-basket |” 

She put the basket on a‘ high 
shelf, and caught the child up on 
her arm. 

**Come with sister to look for old 
Cherry.” 

Away she danced, her curls blown 
back, the child laughing. 

Her mother looked from the win- 
dow a moment after, and saw her 
BLN\\ going across the lot, a milk-pail on 
rot Sree Y “one arm and Totty in the other. 
**She’s a good girl,” she murmured, going back to the 
cheese-press, ‘‘Emmy’s a good girl”—working cheer- 
fully. 

The two mild-eyed cows were already in the lot, person- 
ifications of comfort and leisure. Totty kicked to get 
down as Emmy came beside the largest of the animals, 
and stroked its great shoulder. 

‘*No, no, Totty! you bother around so I can’t milk. 
If you don’t sit on the gate until I get through you must 
go into mother.” 

Totty appearing tractable to this suggestion, she put 
him on the gate-post, where he sat, swinging his feet and 
surveying the prospect. Emmy got the stool and com- 
menced milking, I did not tell you how pretty she was, 
with her bright brown hair knotted back, her throat like 
snow, and her red, curved lips singing at her task. 

**Men is comin’, and horses is comin’,” announced 
Totty. 

** Where ?” asked Emmy, pausing in her work. 

Totty, holding to his perch with the other hand, pointed 
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up the road. She rose, with her pail, and came to the 
fence, hearing the galloping in the heavy road. Two well- 
mounted men instantly rode up. 

Emmy knew immediately that they were from across the 
plains, They were heavily equipped, like old travelers, 
and looked worn and tired, 

‘* Good-evening, young lady. Can you keep us and our 
horses to-night ?” 

The speaker was a blunt, resolute man of thirty, per- 
haps, with a short, heavy beard, and eyes like steel points. 
He wore a slouched hat and an old cavalry cloak, and 
leaned forward eagerly as he spoke, seeming to forget, in 
his anxiety, that the former should be removed. But, as 
they rode in, the other doffed his cap with a prompt cour- 
tesy, and revealed a gay, dark face, surrounded by masses 
of curling, uncut black hair. A delicate mustaehe shaded 
the red, curved mouth, and two eloquent dark eyes made 
the girl’s lids droop, as she drew back with a little blush, 
from before his horse. 

She glanced up from her milking, and saw them dis- 
mount at the door, and then lead away their own horses 
to the stable. 

‘Who is the men ? 
burning with curiosity. 
hied away. 

It was a gala day for Totty when travelers stopped at | 
the house. Strangers always noticed a boy of three who 
stood so sturdy on his legs. 

Emmy slipped in at the back door with her pail. 

‘* Are they going to stay, mother ?” 

‘*Yes, and they want supper. I’m tired to death.” 

“Tl get it. You just sit down, mother.” 

Emmy strained the milk with a swiftness of movement 
which might have been expected from such round, white 
arms and deft hands, dashed potatoes into the oven to 
bake, and laid out bread, pies, butter and cheese with a 
promptness which bespoke her mistress of the situation. 
She was laying the cloth, when a man’s footsteps made 
her turn. 

‘*Where is the pump?” asked Morgan, fixing those 
piercing eyes (and quite as eloquent they were now as his 
companion’s) upon her face, as he made his inquiry. 
Emmy felt them, but she was eminently of a practical 
turn. 

‘*At the south side of the house, and you will want a 
towel ; here,” producing one, and then making tea with 
an energy which recommended her, as much as her face, 
to the man who had just gone out. 

It is Western life that I am telling you of, remember, 
and sylphs and fairies would go a-begging for lovers 
among Western men. Admiring looks centred upon her- 
self were no new thing for Emmy Roberts to see. Yet 
dhe was not spoiled. Never was a more sensible little 
head than the one Ned Dashford surveyed, as the girl 
bent to peer into the teapot before she poured out his tea. 
Such ripples of chestnut hair! The tea almost choked 
him. 

He went out into the porch after supper, and coaxed 
Totty to his knee. 

‘ What is your sister’s name, bub ?” 

‘“‘Emmy,” said Totty, promptly. 

‘¢ Who is she going so marry ?” 

“She won’t marry nobody, ’cos I shan’t let her,” an- 
swered Totty, very earnestly. ‘‘ She belongs to me,” 

Dashford laughed. 

‘‘But who does she go to ride with ?” 

“With nobody. She don’t have any time. She’s 
making me some pants, When I’m four years old I’m 





Let me get down !” called Totty, 


So she lifted him down and he | ° 





going to wear ’em,” 


Dashford let the child go, then started at Morgan's 
laugh, close behind him. 

* He’s a smart child, but don’t bet on him, Ned. Some 
fellow has a sure thing on her, be certain.” 

All unconscious, she came full upon them. 

‘**We go to bed very early here,” with a smile and 
dimple, ‘‘soI will show you your room now. You can go 
to bed when you like, you know.” 

It was Morgan who followed her, Dashford being a little 
abashed by her sudden appearance, and affectirg indiffer- 
ence, 

She went lightly before him carrying a candle, and 
pointed out the chamber. 

‘We have not slept under a roof for six weeks,” said 
Morgan. 

**You have come across the plains, then ?” 

“Yes, Will you let me give you that? It came from 
Colorade.” 

It was a little brooch of rich quartz, set in rough gold. 

‘Don’t you value it?” asked the girl, with a blush. 
“It is very pretty. You ought to take it to your sweet- 
heart, Mr. Morgan.” 

**T have none.” 
‘*Haven’t you? Are there no young ladies in Colo- 
rado ?” 

‘None as pretty as you.” 

‘* What a pity !” preparing to retreat. 

‘*Wait a moment. Do you think that I am very ugly ? 
Could you like me ?” 

This was serious. Emmy turned nervous, said some- 
thing unimportant, and escaped down-stairs. 

She went to her own little room, set the light on the 
table, and looked in the mirror at the blush burning on 
her cheek. 

“I wish he wouldn’t talk to me so,” turning away with 
a little shake of her shoulders, ‘‘He’s got such sharp 
eyes he scares me.” 

She lay wakeful for 2 moment on her pillow, then with 
a sigh of healthy weariness turned to the warm, cozy little 
sleeper beside her, and fell into the sweet slumbers of 
light-hearted youth. 

Bright and early the next morning she was in the barn, 
hunting for fresh-laid eggs. Rustling through the mows 
in the loft, she paused suddenly, for some one came in 
below. It was the two men. 

They had come to feed their horses, and she lingered, 
half shy of appearing, counting her eggs and noiselessly 
looking for more. Suddenly she bent her head to listen 
to their words. F 

‘*Shall we push on to-day, Ned ?” 

**T don’t know. Shall we ?” 

‘*The quarters are good. Suppose we give the horses a 
little rest ? Charley’ll never be the better for this trip. 
Hold up, old fellow. He's pretty well used up; that’s a 
fact.” , 

‘* Tf they'll keep us, we'll stay a day or two.” 

*¢ All right.” 

The men went on attending to their horses, Emmy 
began to grow impatient, more than ever loth to come 
down. She counted the eggs again, then listened, but 
the men said nothing more of importance. She whis- 
pered a mild anathema, remembering that the coffee was 
probably boiling over. At last she heard her mother call- 
ing her. What was to be done? Thank her stars, they 
were going ! she heard the barn-door shut. Gathering up 
her eggs in her apron, she slid swiftly down upon the 
barn-floor and went scampering across the lot to the 
house; but, if she had looked behind her as she ran she 
would probably have discovered why hard Phil Morgan 
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BROUGHT TO CONFESSION.—"‘ THEY COULD ALL SEE HER THEN—A 
WOMAN WITH A YOUNG, DEAD FACE, LOOSE HAIR, AND CLASPED 
HANDS, YHEIR LOOKS OF HORROR DID NOT AFFECT HIM, HE 
STOOD WATCHING THE COFFIN,” 


was suddenly so merciful to his beast. Such rcsolute eyes 
are rare, 

After breakfast, when Emmy had paused in her dusting 
to arrange the little store of ribbons and laces in her 
bureau-drawer, her mother entered. 

** They want to stay a day or two, Emmy.” 

** Well ?” 

**T reckon we can keep ’em. 

‘Just as you like, mother.” 

**You see, your father’s a little behindhand with his 
crops this season; it will be a little something to help 
along.” 

se Yes,” 
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So the travelers did not depart. They grew contented 
and merry, strolled out over the country, told stories at 
meals, fraternized with Mr. Roberts when he arrived from 
the distant market, where he had been with grain, and 
made the lonely old farmhouse brisk and merry. Totty, 
with his pocket full of pennies, was in clover. 

And something made beautiful Emmy more beautiful 
than ever. Perhaps it was the clear June weather which 
brought out the rich tints of her hair and eyes, perbaps it 
was the press of work which heightened her color, per- 


| haps it was the indescribable expression which illumin- 


ated her face when Dashford spoke, or touched her hand 
or met ber eye. 

Dashford came out with the wittiest stories, the readiest 
suggestions, the prettiest compliments, 

** He’s a smart fellow ; Jook out for your heart, Emmy,” 
her father would say, laughing. 

She was very busy one morning. It was washing-day, 
and the work was done at the spring, at some distance 
from the house, Emmy was there alone, dipping water, 
when Dashford came out of the woods with his gun and 
leaped the creek. 

‘¢ Now, Mr. Dashford,” cried the girl, laughing, ‘*I can’t 
have any idlers here, If you come here you must work.” 

** What must I do, Blue Eyes ?” 

‘*You must dip water or bring fagots; and I’m very 
busy, and you mustn’t talk to me or look at me.” 

Whereupon she rolled the pink sleeves from two round 
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arms, tossed back her glittering mass of hair, and com- 
menced washing with an energy which insiautly put her 
in suds, glittering and white, to the very dimples of her 
elbows. In spite of her express commands Dashford did 
look at her, and I really don’t think he was to be con- 
demned. The heat brought an exquisite pink upon her 
cheeks, and the steam sent her golden hair into number- 
less fairy spirals about her forehead and temples. 

“Oh, how lazy!” looking over her shoulder. 
thought you had gone for fagots.” 

‘Did you? Emmy, didn’t you know I was looking at 
you ?” coming closer and encircling the round waist and 
the dimpled shoulders with one audacious arm, ‘Tell 
me.” 

“How should 1?” asked Emmy, moking ineffectual 
efforts to wring out one of Totty’s stockings. 

‘Don’t you know that I never look at anybody else 
when you are present ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Emmy, don’t you know what keeps me here? I 
ought to have been in New York a week ago.” 

She looked up at him, and then drooped, turning a 
littls pale, 

**T love you, Emmy. 
can’t love me a little ?” 

Emmy hid her face and began to cry. 

“T don’t think you are bad at all,” she sobbed. 

** And do you love me a tittle ?” 

‘* A little,” murmured Emmy, drooping more than ever. 

And the suds grew cold on Totty’s little stockings, 

They were all going strawberrying the next day. It 
seemed great nonsense to Morgan, but Emmy, pouring 
out his tea, said: ‘“‘You’ll go, won’t you, Mr. Morgan ?” 
and he instantly assented. There would be a wagon-load 
of them to go up on the high prairie, for the mother and 
Totty were of the party. Mr. Roberts had given a good- 
humored consent to accompany them, and Emmy and 
Dashford and Morgan combined to fill the little blue 
spring-wagon, The white fetlocks of the old horse were 
stained with the crushed fruit when they d.scended 
among it and commenced crying out at its abundance, 

Emmy was hunting up Totty’s little basket in the 
wagon, when Morgan called : 

‘Miss Emmy, here are young larks; come and sce 
them.” 

So she ran down in the hollow where he stood, and 
he pointed out the nest of little brown birds set in the 
grass, 

**Come under the trees here,” he said. 
which ripen under the shade are the largest, they say. 
Let us see what we can find.” 

Tue fruit was, indeed, very large. 
wont into the woods. 

Looking back shyly toward the remainder of the party, 
to see who might be following, Emmy saw a stir in the 
grass, 

**Mr. Morgan,” she said, pausing, ‘‘ what is that strange 
noise ?” 

Morgan heard the well-known rattle of the reptile at the 
same instant, His eye flaehed from the woudering face of 
the girl to the quivering thing in the grass, just ready for 
the fatal spring. He waited for no weapon, but was upon 
it instantly, trampling it to death with his heavy boots. 
In a moment its head was bruised, and it lay shorn of its 
power, shuddering and dying, 

Emmy was pale and trembling 

**Oh, Mr. Morgan, was it going to bite me ?” she cried. 
‘ He kicked the snuke from beacuth lus fect and came to 

cL 


“eT 


Am I such a bad fellow that you 


Step by step they 


‘The berries | 


‘Yes; if that fellow had touched you, you would not 

live two hours !” 

‘“‘He had never been so near to her as now, with his 

hand grasping hers, her beautiful lips parted, and her 
| lovely eyes fixed on him in startled appeal. He could not 
‘resist his passion; he clasped her close—kissed her— 
| would not release her. 
| Don’t, don’t!” she begged, distressed. 
Morgan, you must not !” 

“Emmy, I'd die for you / 
| me !” 

**T don’t hate you; but let me go! 

| Morgan ?” 

| ‘‘Are you afraid of me, Emmy? I'm a big, rough 
fellow, but I would not hurt a hair of your head, Only 

| be kind to me. I’ve had a rough life, and I never loved 

| &@ woman before, I'll do anything in the world to make 

you happy, if you'll only be my wife.” 

Ske trembied violently. 

“I’m very sorry; I cannot. You must not ask me,’ 
she faltered. 

“Why 2” 

She shook her head. 

**You’ve a heart, I suppose, to give soma one ?” he said, 
afteramoment. ‘If you are going to break mine tell me 
| why? Is there any one else ?” 
| Poor Emmy! her little secret was now, and seemed 

sacred. She could not tell it. She stood there, pale, 
| lovely and helpless in his hands, and he groaned, looking 
at her. 

**You could make me happy, and I never was happy,” 
he pleaded. ‘Emmy, you look as tender and good as an 
angel! Oh, love me a little !” 

She grew paler and more distressed. 

‘*Some one has won you, and lately !” he exclaimed, 

| gripping her arm until she shrank with pain. You were 
different from this that first night !” 

| ‘You must let me go—they are coming!” she said, 

relieved. 

The others were, indeed, coming up. He almost flung 

her from him, and crashed through the bushes. 

**Where’s Morgan ?” asked Dashford, approaching. 
| **He has gone into the woods, See, he killed that 
| snake,” pointing to the reptile, in explanation of her agi- 

tation, which instantly attracted everybody’s attention, 

* Sho, now !” muttered her father, ‘*The thing is four 

foot long. Look at his rattles, He ain't dead yet, 
| neither !” 
**Oh, Idon’t feel safe! It ain’t safe to have Totty 
| here, father !” exclaimed Mrs, Roberts, ‘ Let us go home, 
I shan’t take another mite of peace, Oh, gooduess! what 
| was that ?” with a violent spring to the right. 

**Well, if mother’s got nervous, good-by to straw ver- 
| ries,” said Mr. Roberts, ‘‘There’ll be no more comfort 
| for any of us.” 

“The rest can stay, but I don’t want to,” sail Mrs, 
| Roberts, who was already holding Totty in her arms 
| above harm’s way. 

**T shall go if mother goes,” said Emmy. 

Emmy’s decree having gone forth, Dashford pnt fhe 
horse to the wagon again, As they entered the vehicle, 
Mr. Roberts said: 

** Where is Mr. Morgan ?” 
| Dashford shouted ; there came back no answer, They 
| waited a while, but after repeated calls and more lingering, 
| finally set off without him, 

‘*He has gone off hunting,” said Dashford ; ‘‘ there is 
no use in waiting for him,” 

‘The joy and gleo had gone from Emmy's manner ; sho 


“Oh, Mr, 
Don’t, for God’s sake, hate 


Oh, please do, Mr. 
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kept silent all the way home. When he lifted her from 
the wagon Dushford whispered : 

‘Did you want to stay, Emmy ?” 

‘No, no!” she said. 

She was in dread of Morgan’s return. But he came in 
finally, about an hour after supper, without game. He 
had been following a fat rabbit, he said, but lost him. 

But, in dread of some outbreak from him, Emmy grew 
so quiet and reserved that Dashford was devoured with 
anxiety, fearful that she was becoming indifferent to him. 

‘*What have I done, Emmy, he asked, following her 
out upon the porch the next morving, ‘‘ Don’t you want 
me to speak to you before them ?” 

‘*Not before Mr. Morgan,” she answered, hurriedly. 
**T’ll tell you when I have a chance. Don’t mind if I do 
act strangely.” 

Morgan! An angry thought shot through Dashford’s 
mind. Did ke covet Emmy? Did he dare interfere ? 
What had he said to her ? 

He was going to town that day. He started up rest- 
lessly to saddle his horse. Something must be done. It 
was time matters wera decided, and he would have time to 
think on his way to town. He would never give Emmy 
up—no, not if he had to carry her away by force. He 
was so excited in mind thut he fretted his horse with curb 
and spur, or gave rein and rode in such a headlong way 
that he was splashed with the mud of creeks and runs, 

It would have been a great relief to Emmy if Morgan 
had shown the least resentment; but while he neither 
sought nor avoided her, there was a glint in his eye before 
which she shrank. 

After Dashford had gone that day she avoided the 
doorstep where he was cleaning his pistols, and took 
her sewing to her own bedroom, 

‘*My goodness, Emmy,” said Mrs. Roberts, coming in, 
‘‘Mr. Dashford has forgotten all about that letter to your 
Unele George. It ought to be mailed to-day, or he won't 
get it until next weck.” 

** Well mother, I’ll saddle Kitty and take it in.” 

‘*Ain’t you too tired, dear ?” 

**Oh, no!” 

It was a chilly, dull day. Emmy was preparing for tho 
ride when her mother put her head in at the door. 

‘Emmy, Kitty is in the pasture, and Mr, Morgan said 
he would get her for you.” 

Unconscious that she had mado a very disagreeable in- 
stead of a most agreeable announcement, Mrs. Roberts re- 
tired. With a shade of trepidation in her manner, Emmy 
hurried on her neat green habit and went out. 

Morgan had brought up Kitty, and was saddling her at 
the door. 

Pity and fear made her dread the very sight of this man. 
Now she must place herself in his hands, She went for- 
ward reluctantly. As he lifted her to the saddle, she felt 
that he trembled. He looked up into her face and both 
flushed—he with the strength of his emotions, and she 
with a painful shame. 

She turned her horse’s head impatiently, and was gone. 
He watched her flying away on tho little pony, and a look 
came into his face that she might well have feared. 

Emmy met Dashford in town. He stood at the door of 
a harness-shop, where he was having his saddle repaired, 
and as she cantered by she gave him a merry |.ttle nod and 
sinile, 

Elated by the motion, she was in the happiest mood, 
forgetting all her little cares and perplexities—for youth 
is elastic and love is swect—and Dashford gazed after her 
until she was lost from sight. He would put all dangers 
at an end immediately—she should be his wife, 





Riding still at a brisk pace, she was suddenly thrown 
from the saddle, What caused the accident she never 
knew. Probably her pony suddenly paused while run- 
ning, and she was thrown over her head. Half-stunned, 
she lay motionless for several moments ; then, trying to 
stir, she only moaned with pain. 

But almost immediately she heard a step—a man run- 
ning, and a voice—Morgan’s, 

**Emmy, are you hurt ?” 

She did not know. He raised her and supported her, 
and her disaster seemed more dreadful than ever, for she 
was quite in his power again, and, plainer than every- 
thing, she could see how he loved her. 

While she was moaning with pain and despair, he 
kissed her pale cheek and trembled. 

‘* Please take me home, Mr. Morgan,” she pleaded. 

**Yos, in a moment,” 

But he did not stir. He seemed revolving something in 
his mind, She felt that it was some desperate measure, 
and her heart sank with fear. 

Her thoughts frightened her more and more. Suddenly 
she struggled out of his arms, He let ber go, and she 
stood leaning against the wall. 

** You are not hurt ?” he asked. 

7 ”” 

No bones were broken, but she was in pain from the 
shock. Yet she would willingly have walked home if she 
might have avoided the man before her. Whenshe looked 
at him, she faltered and shrank before his face. 

“Emmy,” he said, in a low voice, ‘‘I am desperate— 
you shall be mine |” 

She looked about hopelessly for rescue. 

“It is idle in you not to yield; it is time lost, girl. I 
never was balked.” 

She looked up, hoping for pity, so powerless she felt 
before the physical and magnetic strength of this man. 

He only said, ‘*I love you,” and held her hands. ‘I 
love you, Emmy. I don’t wish to hurt you, but I never 
will give you up.” 

“You must—I don’t love you—I never could,” she 


cried, with a beating heart. 





His face grew dark, and she frowned, though terrified. 

** You dare not hurt me! You shall not talk to me in 
this way. Let me go, Mr. Morgan !” 

Sut her hands were in a vise. 

** Who is it that you love ?” he asked. 

Her eyes defied the glitter of his for 2 moment, then 
she continued, flushing : . 

**Tlove Mr. Dashford! I mean to marry him !’ 

** You do ?” he syllabled, with a little langh, 

**Will you let me go ?” she asked, wringing her lands 
passionately in his grasp. 

He suddenly released them, 

** Yos, you may go now.” 

She started away from him instantly, and looked 
around for the peny, which stood grazing close at hand, 
Emmy gathered up the reins, and leaped upon her back. 
Morgan seemed quite unconscious of what she was doing. 
He stood leaning against the wall, his eyes bent upon the 
ground, nor did he raise them as she rode away. 

Emmy flew home, Half en hour later, Morgan was at 
home, She saw him unsaddling his horse at the barn- 
door, 

‘*T wish he was deal !” she cried, passionately. 

She must tell some one; she would tell Dashford, she 
thought, 

But Dashford did not come, They had supper without 
him, Morgan talked more than usual, but he did not 
speak to Emmy; it never had been his custom to talk 
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much to her. They were rising from the table when Dashford’s horse 
whinnied at the gute. 

**There’s Mitter Dashford !” cried Totty, struggling out of his high 
chair. He had been promised, in the early part of the day, candies from 
town, 

But the horse was riderless. 

‘* What does this mean ?” cried Mr. Roberts. ‘ Here’s the horse, and 
no master. Like as not he’s broken away, and Mr. Dashford will have 
to walk out.” 

‘** He hasn’t got thrown, has he, father ?” asked Mrs, Roberts, timidly. 

**No, I guess not. Mr. Dashford’s a powerful good rider.” 

‘* Oh,” said Morgan, carelessly, ‘‘ he hasn’t been thrown, The gray 
has broken his halter, probably impatient,” 

sut the halter was not broken, 

Morgan suggested then that the animal had been carelessly tied—Ned 
was very careless, 

‘‘ Well, I'll harness the grays into the spring wagon, and go in for 
Mr. Dashford,” said Mr. Roberts. ‘It’s a good four miles out. I'd as 
lieve go in town to-night as not—might pick up a little news,” 

Morgan turned and re-entered the house ; and when Mr. Roberts had 
driven a mile, he saw Dashford lying by the roadside, his brains beaten 
out with the butt of a pistol. 

It was after dark before they brought the body to the house. It was 
cold and ghastly. Emmy was very calm until they stood upon the 
threshold with the stiff, inanimate figure, and then she fainted; she was 
restored only to fall into fever and delirium. 

A crowd came with Dashford’s body. The passing to and fro con- 
tinued. Some came from curiosity, some for legal information rgard- 
ing the dead man. 

Many had seen him in town in the hour of his departure; the next 
word had been that a jury was required for him. Some came to offer 
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help to the family. Mrs, Roberts was utterly wild ard 
helpless with the fright. 

Who had done it? The country was in arms. Several 
euspicious characters were arrested, but they proved an 
alibi. 

But Dashford was buried. Morgan, very pale, but moro 
collected than the rest, gave the dead man’s history, and 
undertook to communicate with. his friends. They were 
but recent acquaintances, having met in Denver two 
months previ- 
ous, and jour- 
neyed across 
the plains to- | 
gether. Hehad | 
never known / 
Ned to have 
an enemy, ho 
said. Ile had 
been on theo 
road about the 
timo his friend 
left town, and 
the country all 
bout seemed 
quite deserted. 

Dashford had 
not been 
robbed. This 
made the mat- 


_ 








faithfully on Emmy. 


she never said a word whon tho news came, only sat 
down, a little faint; but when they came. bringing the 
body, she slipped down on the floor deadlike, and she 
didn’t seem to come to her reason right. If it hadn't been 
for seeing her that way, I should have fainted myself, for 
there was his poor hand hanging out of the shirt, the ring 
on it, so natural, and still he was such a sight to bo seen ! 
Trembling and talking continually, she 'yet attended 
And gradually it crept into the 
minds of the 
parents that 
there was a 
good cause 
why the girl 
should be so 
overwhelmed. 
**Ned, Ned!” 
she would ery, 
“we will be 
happy. No, I 
am not fickle, 
and I'll be 
true to you 
always, Never 
mind telling 
mo - that you 
have been a 
little wild ; you 
will bo good 










ter more mys- 
terious. More 
than two hun- 
dred dollars 
and valuable 
papers were 
found in his 
pockets. And 
there was a 
diamond ring 
on his hand, 
and 2 fine gold 
repeater upon 
his person. It 
wis probable 
that he had 
been dragged 
backward from 
his horse, by 
some one 
springing from 
the bushes, and 
his forehead 
and temples 





and happy 
with me. Tell 
me about your 
mother. She 
was good to 
you. We will 
go and sce her, 
and, perhaps 
your father 
will forgive you 
now. But I 
will love you, 
dear, no matter 
what the rest 
do.” 

“Listen,” 
Mrs. Roberts 
said to her hus- 
band. ‘‘ People 
would say that 
there was some- 
thing between 
them.” 

The girl 
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brow had been 
bound with 
folds of fine cambrie, the stiffened limbs composed, and 
the murdered man laid to rest with the gentleness and 
compassion that almost atoned for the violent death. 

Mrs, Koberts hung over Emmy’s pillow, Through all 
her agitation and dread, she remembered to shield het 
daughter from the gossips’ tongues. 

*‘She has not been well for a day or two,” she said to 
them, coming out of the bedroom, and shutting the door 
carefully behind her, ‘‘and I know it was the sight of the 
bloody state he was bronght in that turned her sick, for 
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piercingly, ‘‘ be 
careful. He 
will most certainly hate you if he returns !” 

‘*Mary,” said the father, ‘I think ‘hat there was s9me- 
thing between them.” 

For a fortnight the girl hovered between life and death ; 
then the fever passed away, and she seemed partly con- 
scious. She ate and drank, gaincd strength, and still 
seemed only partly conscious. A new fear seized upon 
them. Was her brain affected ? 

She scemed utterly indifferent to everything, asking 
nothing, refusing nothing. 
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“This state must te broken up,” said the doctor, at 
length. 

One day they dressed her, and her father carried her in 
his arms out into the old sitting-room. 

‘‘Emmy,” said the mother, drawing the thick hair from 
the sunken temples, ‘‘don’t the old room lcok pleasant ? 
Here is your work-b-sket. Don’t you want to sit and sew 
with mother ?” 

The girl's eye fell indifferently upon every object, until 
suddenly it rested upon Dashford’s cap, which hung 
upon a nail. 
her feet, looking at it earnestly. They watched her in 
agony. First, absorbing attention fixed every feature ; 
then, commencing to tremble, she asked: ‘‘ Mother, 
where is he ?” 
ment, with a dreadful cry, she fell in strong convulsions 
at their feet ; and from that shock she never recovered. 

It was a beagtifal day when they buried her, The girl 
had been much beloved, and then, it was the season for 


flowers, so that the room in which she lay became a | 
They broke boughs of blooming shrubs, and | 


bower. 
arched doors and windows. They looped vines about the 
pictures ; they made a garland for the coffin, and filled 
the hands of the fair sleeper with lilies, striving to soften 
this second dreadful death for the prostrated mother and 
stricken father. 

The graveyard was on a hillside, not far from the river 
—the turgid Missouri River, so baseless and shifting in its 
course. They hollowed her grave, and laid her to rest 
with prayers. A large concourse were assembled ; among 
them Morgan stood, with pale, downcast face. His form 
trembled when he shook hands with the father of Emmy, 
as they turned from the grave, but he repeated the usual 
words of condolence steadily ; and who was not pale and 
downcast ? Dear Emmy! the happiest, smartest girl in 
all the country round about was gone. 

At the period of Emmy’s confirmed illness, Morgan had 
le't the house, It was impossible to entertain guests 
longer in such a household of distress. After the funeral 
he remained in town for a day or two, waiting to take pas- 
sage for St. Louis, 

But, though the river was high, and still rising, and it 
was considered the most favorable season of the year for 
transportation, no steamers came down. On the third day 
after a boat was due, word came that the course of the 
river had changed at a certain point, so that the channel 
was laid almost bare, and two boats lay above waiting for 
a pilot. This occzsioned much excitement and uneasi- 
ness among various travelers, It diverted speculation 
from the murder case, and knots of people were continu- 
ally gathered on the shore, speculating upon the state of 
the river. 

The volume of water was very great. The river had 
nct been so high for years, and it was still rising, The 
cabins on the banks were endangered ; some of them were 
washed away. 

‘*What the deuce am I to do?” exclaimed one man, 
stamping about the levee. ‘I shall lose five thousand 
dollars if I don’t get to St. Joseph this week !” 

Everybody knew him. He was a speculator named 
Darnley. 

**You never launch a skiff on these waters, 1 suppose ?” 
said Morgan, 

*‘Not often—snaggy. We go across sometimes in a 
skiff, but the Missouri is not good for boating, especially 
at present,” laughing fretfully as he eyed the sullen, 
raging tide, 

“Those fellows up above will have a good time waiting 
for a pilot,” said some one, ** How the deuce is a man to 


She pushed her mother aside and started to 


They hesitated to reply, but, in a mo- | 


| know where the channel is now ?” pointing to where the 


roof of a lL. use, evidently lifted by the very water from its 
resting-place, floated briskly by. Timbers and rafters fol- 
lowed. Now and then cattle, caught by the inundation, 
would be seen struggling in the turgid current; but 
everything went down. Tho tide rose into the streets of 
the town, occasioning great alarm and discomfort. At 
last, on the sixth day, it was stated to be at an ebb. 

Still, no boats came down. Five were said to be con- 
gregated above. Tidebound travelers were still detained, 
At last some one suggested that a well-steered raft might 
safely reach St. Joseph. The suggestion was received 
with favor. Darnley instantly supplied timber, and 
Morgan and others set to work at construction. 

Morgan was not looking well. He seemed in a fever to 
| get away. “This is such a sickly place,” he said. Hoe 
| looked very pale, and they told him that he was going to 
| have ague. 

“*T guess this current will outrun it,” he said, as they 
pushed off. 

There were Darnley, Morgan and five others aboard, 
Two of the men were old river-hands, and to them was en- 
trusted the management of the raft. It was about twenty 
feet square, of strong oak timbers, spliced together with 
good cable-rope, and covered with well-secured cotton- 
| wood boards, They had rigged an awning upon it, ant 

were well supplied with strong poles, 
| Jt was bright moonlight when they set off, Darnley re- 
| quiring to be at St. Joseph the next day, and no one much 
in favor of delay. It would take them but about three 
hours to go down, they calculated. 

They were men inured to strange situations; but the 
passage was a little exciting. The thick, opaque water 
had such foree—the eddies swirled so about the snags— 
| the low banks lay go still, and had such strange features 
in the moonlight. They felt their danger, and stood 
watching the sullen glints of the dull current. All were 
armed with a pole. If an emergency came, it would Le 
sudden, The raft sped free, and every little obstructiva 
showed fe force of the tide which bore it. 
| “If we get aground on a sandbar now, we are about 
| forty times worse off than we were above,” said Darnley, 
| *That’s not as bad as striking a rock. If we do that, 
| we'll go swimming as if a whale’s tail knocked us up in 
| the air,” said an old fellow, who had been a seaman. 
|} **Look ahead for them eddies, Chilton!” sang out 
| Darnley, cheerily. ‘They mean something like snags, 
There she rounds—hurrah !” 

The men drew in their poles and rested again, 

**Have they found out about that murder up in the 
| town ?” asked some one, 
; No,” said Darnley. 
| piece of business I’ve heard of for a long while. 
| rogues always go clear in this country.” 
| ‘*Unless a mob takes ’em,” laughed the old seaman. 
| Well, mots are not squeamish about hanging a mur- 
derer. Most men set a pretty good value on their lives ; 


it stirs up a man to find a good fellow he has known lying 


| on the road with his brains beat out ; don’t it, Morgan ?” 
| Morgan gave a tense start on being addressed, though 
| he had not the appearance of a nervous man, He had 
been standing very still, and listening to the conversation 
| with his head bent down. 
|  * Yes,” he said, with an apparent effort. 

‘* Well, what’s your opinion, sir? A close fellow like 
| you generally does some thinking ?” 
| **I don’t know anything about it,” said Morgan, with 
| perceptible reluctance, 
' * Hillo !” called Chilton. 








“Tt was the dirtiest, bloodiest 
But 


‘* What's that astern ?” 
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They turned quickly, and saw a dark object following 
them. 

**Tt’s a black dog !” cried one. 

‘It’s a box !” exclaimed another. 

It seemed to be a long, open box. It flonted steadily in 
their wake. They stood in silence, watching it while it 
tossed on a wave, or trembled in an eddy, but always es- 
caped detention, and sped after them in a seeming haste. 

‘*Good heavens !” exclaimed Darnley, at last, ‘‘it’s a 
coffin |” 

No one spoke, They all saw that it was so, and that it 
was not empty. Fortunately, they were in deep, unob- 
structed water, or in those moments of awe and astonish- 
ment they might have met their deaths, Tossing like a 
toy, yet conquering all delays, the dreadful object sped on, 
never allowing them to leave it—tossing, trembling in the 
water, yet following closely, even gaining on them. Once 
it struck a rock, and some small objects spun out into the 
water ; they looked like withered flowers. 

‘*There’s a woman in it!” said Chilton, under his 
breath. 

They could all see her then—a woman, with a young, 
dead face, loose hair and clasped hands, 

‘What does it mean ?” they whispered. 

A strange laugh broke out beside them. 

‘‘She is following me,” said Morgan. ‘It’s Emily 
Roberts, I killed Ned Dashford. Put me in charge of 
the sheriff as soon as we reach St. Joseph, men !” 

Their looks of horror did not affect him. He stood 
watching the coffin or looking toward St. Joseph, as if he 
were impatient to be hanged. 

They reached the town, and forced their raft up to the 
landing, and disposed of Morgan as he had requested. 
The coffin was reinterred. It had been washed from its 
hillside grave by the inundation, and, by a coincident, 
floated in the wake of the raft. 


Some Western luws are stiingent. Morgan was hanged, 


THE LIBRARY AT QUEEN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


No rrconp of the foundation of this library appears to 
remain. The books for whose safe keeping the earliest 
statutes of the college provide (a, p. 1340) are the service 
books of the chapel, and perhaps the item which Gutch 
quotes from the college accounts of a p. 1362, ‘ Seribenti 
Registrarinm Librorum,” might refer only to these service 
books. But ina document dated 1372 there are entered, 
atter some pieces of chapel plate, ‘*unam bibliam, Crisos- 
tomum sup. Matth., Augustinum de Civitate dei, Sex- 
tum, decretall. cum omnibusdo ctoribus, Doctorem subtil- 
em, Polucronica Cestrienc.,” and some sixteen otker 
books. 

Already, then, the nucleus of a collection for the use of 
students and teachers had been formed, and a charge for 
book chains which is quoted by Gutch and Ingram from 
college accounts of an earlier date, would seem to imply 
the existence of a special book-room thus early, The 
benefaction list of the library, first drawn out in 1622, 
opens with the name of Simon de Bredon, canon of 
Chichester, who in 1382 bequeathed certain books to 
various other Oxford colleges, and to the Queen’s Hall 
‘‘Librum Bartholommi de naturis rerum,” a gift, however, 
which is not to be found in our present manuscript cup- 
boards, 

There follows—-1382—the bequest made by William 
Rede, Bishop of Chichester, ‘*x libros et x libras et unum 
calicem, which proved to be the pattern of many other 
gifts, In 1492 Roger Whelpdale, Bishop of Carlisle, 





formerly provost, bequeaths, together with vestments for 
the chapel, ‘‘Omnes libros mss, abductos ab Oxonia 
ordinatos pro studio,” 

For the next century and a half the benefaction list is 
blank, nor do Gatch and Wood supply any facts as to this 
period, But from about 1580 the gifts seem to have 
grown frequent, Archbishop Grindal may be quoted first, 
with his ‘‘cast of bowls,” his collection—some ninety cr 
one hundred volumes—of patristic theology, biblical com- 
mentaries and history, and his £10 ‘‘ toward the clasping, 
bossing and chaining of the same.” Some other donors are, 
like him, strangers, but the majority are actual or former 
members of the college. John Curray, fellow, bequeaths, 
in 1652, £5 to the college, whereof £3 4s, is spent on a 
silver cup, the remainder on ‘‘Scriptores Historis Angli- 
cane.” Antony Farington, fellow commoner, presents a 
Plutarch and a loving-cup. Cuthbert Buckle, Alderman of 
Lon.on, presents a king’s Bible; John Hill, upper cook of 
the college, a Geneva Bible ; Christopher Potter, provost, 
gives in his lifetime a set of classical and theological 
books, and dying, leaves instructions that a certain part 
of his own library shall ba stored in t!:e college archives, 
not to be readily come at by the younger sort, those 
authors, namely, who are commonly called Socinians. 

The tradition of Prov: st Potter's caution remains, it may 
be mentioned, in the college to this day ; at least, books 
on domonology and witchcraft, Sir Walter Scott’s among 
the numbers, are still locked up, The catalogue of 1663 
shows a very respect ible collection, including those manu- 
scripts which are perhaps our greatest treasures, but of 
fift-en century printed books very few. 


EmrnoymMent ror Wowen.—The chief cause of the pre- 
ferenco of young women for the office and shop is in the fact 
that domestic service is too often considered in the light of 
a disgrace, instead of being considered, as it should be, as 
an accomplishment. The next reason is the incapacity of 
women generally to comprehend the difference betwecn 
their future and the future of young men starting out in 
the same line of business ; and last, but not least, in many 
eyes, the pay is more tempting at the outset. If any 
woman ever supposed that copying six or seven hours a 
day, day in and day out, or standing twelve or fiftecn 
hours in a shop is any easier than ordinary domestic 
labor, she soon unlearns it when she tries it. Copying 
and adding figures are severe forms of labor, and require 
the robust constitution of a Strong and healthy man if 
such work is to be continuous. Let those who expect to 
accomplish anything in life begin at the beginning, man 
and woman, and keep to it. Of course no reasoning will 
apply to necessity. It is only to such as have other cp- 
| portunities that this philosophy is addressed. 








Tue Necptr’s Eyr.—The passage from the New Testa- 
ment, ‘‘It is easier for a camel, etc.,” has perplexed many 
| good men who have read it literally. In Oriental cities 
| there are in the large gates small and very low apertures, 


called, metaphorically, ‘* needles’ eyes,” just as we talk of 
| windows on shipboard as ‘‘ bulls’ eyes.” These entrances 
| are too narrow for a camel to pass through in the ordinary 
| manner, or even if loaded. When a loaded camel has to 
| pass through one of these entrances, it kneels down, its 
| load is removed, and then it shuffles through on its knees, 
| **Yesterday,” writes Lady Duff Gordon, from Cairo, “I 
saw a camel go through the eye of a needle—that is, the 
low, arched door of an inclosure, He must kneel and 
bow his head to creep through; and thus the rich man 
must humble himself.” 
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A FROG. 


By Axprew WILSON, Pu.D. 


To prscrmr the appearance and every-day aspect of 
frog-existence would be a superfluous task. The animal 
**sits” at ease very much as does a cat; and, indeed, ex- 
hibits also much of the stolidity of expression which char- 
acterizes the familiar denizen of our hearths. In ‘watch- 
ing a frog in its resting posture we perceive that it 
possesses characters which readily entitle it to rank as a 
member of the highest group, or sub-kingdom of the 
animal world. Its limbs are thus found to be four in 
number, and to possess, as everybody knows, like the 
body itself, an inner skeleton. In this respect, the frog 
agrees with man himself and with all other vertebrate ani- 
mals; for in that group the limbs never exceed four, and 
are always in pairs—altiough, indeed, we may find no 
limbs at all, as in most snakes; or only one pair, as in 
whales and some fishes, The frog’s hind limbs are seen 
to be disproportionately long when compared with his 
fore members. These elongated limbs form very effective 
swimming-paddles, as might readily be supposed, and 
their five toes are duly webbed for natatory purposes, 
The front limbs possess four fingers only, and these 
fingers are destitute of a web. Ths frog is entirely un- 
pretected by any hard covering. No scales are present, 
and in this respect, we may note in passing, it presents a 





very decided contrast to the reptiles, which—nas may be 
readily illustrated by the case of lizards, serpents and the 
like—are well provided in the matter of body-covering. 
There is no distinct neck in our frog, the broad, flat- 
tened head appearing to join the trunk directly and of 
itself. The eyes are very prominent; and although ears 
would, at first sight, appear to be wanting, the naturalist 
would point to a tightly-stretched surface of skin existing 
just behind the eye, and colored of a dark hue. This is 
the tympanum, and represents the **drum” of the ear in 
higher forms of life ; so that our frog’s ear may be roughly 
compared to our own organ of hearing, minus the outer 
ear, and also the passage leading from that outer ear to 
the “*drum.” There is no trace of a tail in the full-grown 
frog, albeit that in early life it certainly possesses an ap- 
pendage of that kind, such an observation warning us that 
in studying an animal form, it is necessary to become ac- 
quainted with its early history (or development) as well as 
with its later existence. Thelast feature of gencral inter- 
est in the outer aspect of frog-existence consists in a very 
noticeable prominence which appears in the animal’s 
back, just where the haunch-bones and the spine are 
joined together. This prominenca well-nigh gives the 
animal the appearance of being ** broken-backed ”; but if 
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we glanced at the skeleton of the frog, as placed 1n a sit- 
ting posture, we should discern that the prominence in 
question was a perfectly natural and normal feature of its 
anatomy, and that it was due to the sharp angle formed 
by the union of the animal’s haunch-bones with its spine. 

So much for the external features of the frog. Beyond 
an occasional ‘‘ wink” and a ‘‘ croak ”— which may be re- 
garded as musical or not, according to the proclivities and 
tastes of the hearer—the frog, when at rest, may be looked 
upon as the apotheosis of placidity. Breathing proceeds 
slowly and regularly in the animal, and, as we shall here- 
after observe, is a process performed differently, in re- 


: . . . : 4 
spect to its mechanism, from respiration in ourselves, 


When touched or irritated, the frog is given to the exhibi- 
tion of discretion as the better part of valor. * It nimbly 
leaps forward from the source-of irritation, and if placed 
in the water swims with ease and agility. Impelled to eat 
by the claims of nutrition and the warnings of hunger, 
the frog captures its insect prey with dexterity. The 
tongue of the animal is attached, not to the back of the 
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mouth as in higher animals, but to the front of the lower 
jaw, so that when a frog protrudes his tongue it is the 
free and forked hinder half of the organ which is seen, 
and with which the animal seizes the unwary insect—a 
work much aided by the glutinous secretion with which 
the tongue is covered. 

The answer to the question, ‘‘ What is a frog?” de- 
pends largely on a knowledge and understanding of its 
‘* development.”, About,March in each year, as everybody 
knows, the frog’s eggs are deposited in ponds and ditches. 
They form a jelly-like mass—not unlike a tapioca-pudding 
in" appearance—in which the ‘‘yelks” of the eggs are 
apparent as specks of a black color. The outer, or glutin- 
ous envelope of each egg swells to many times its original 
size, owing to its taking up a large amount of water ; and 
hence a mass of frogs’ eggs appear to cover a much larger 
space than is due to their original and normal size, The 
early changes noticed in the frog’s eggs are highly inter- 
esting, not merely because they show us the first begin- 
nings in nature’s manufacture of the living form, but 
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because, so far as research has proceeded, these changes 
appear common to the entire animal world, ‘The begin- 
ning of development is ushered in by the egg-yelk under- 
going a process of segmentation or division. This division 
proceeds most regularly, and only ends when the yelk 
has become divided -into an immense mass of cells, so 
closely packed together that they somewhat resemble a 
mulberry ; and hence the concluding stage of egg-segmen- 
tation is named the mulberry stage, or morula, It is up 
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SEGMENTATION OF FROG’S 


rGG— 
OF THE PROCESS (@) TO THE MULBERKY STAGE 


SUCCESSIVE STAGES FROM BEGINNING 


to this stage that animal development at large appears 
certainly to coincide and agree, 

The next changes consist in the formation of two mem- 
branes, by the development of which the young animal, 
or embryo, is to be formed, A groove, called the “ primi- 
tive groove,” appears in that part of the embryo which is to 
form the back region ; and as this groove becomes a tube, 
is shut off from the other regions of the body, we see in and 
its formation the promise and outline of the nervous 
system of the future frog. Meanwhile, the lower parts of 
body are also being formed. The walls of the body grow 
downward, and the organs contained within their compass 
are developed ; and in due course the young frog makes 
its appearance—not in its adult form, as the four-legged, 








tailless animal we know it to be, but as the tailed, fish- | 


like, gill-breathing form we name the ‘ tadpole” 
development is not, therefore, completed when the 
tadpole stage is assumed. The natural expectation would 
be that when an animal is capable of moving about and 


Frog: | 


feeding, and when, so to speak, it has finally left the egg | 


and completed its preliminary stages of development, it 
should assume the form of the adult. And although this 
natural expectation is quite in consistence with what 
occurs in nature, as a rule, there are various exceptions to 
the rule that an animal assumes the adult form when it 
leaves the egg as an embryo. 
form a notable example. Every one knows that usnally 
the egg of an insect gives orizin to a free-moving larva, or 
caterpillar, instead of to a winged insect, And the frogs, 


Of these exceptions insects | 


and toads, and newts—which are all near relations—are | 


likewise illustrations of exceptional developments, in that 


they appear on the stage of time first as “‘larve,” or tad- | 


poles, and only assume their adult form after a series of 
changes, which properly belong to development, and 
which in other animals are usually passed within the egg. 
These changes, whether occurring in insect or frog, con- 


stitute what is known as the ‘‘ metamorphosis” (p. 380, | 


No. 4) of these animals. 
The anatomy and further history of the fish-like 
tadpole are decidedly instructive. On each side of the 


tadpole-life, as the youth of the animal, knows its own 
changes, as does the earlier infancy of the frog. Soon the 
outside gills (p. 380, a, B, g) disappear, and are replaced 
ty internal gills (p. 380, No. 5), developed on the gill- 
arches in the neck ; so that in such a stage of development 
the tadpole more than ever resembles the fish with its 
inside gills, placed, as everybody knows, beneath the gill- 
cover in the neck. Next appear the beginnings of adult 
characters in the sprouting of the limbs, which bud forth 
from the sides of the body; the hind limbs (p. 380, 
No. 6) first appearing, and the fore limbs being visible 
later on (p. 380, No. 7), because they are longer concealed 
by the gill-cover. When tho legs are developed, the tail 
begins to “‘ grow small by degrees and beautifully less”’; 
and, as the tail decreases, the gills (p. 380, No. 8), as 
organs of breathing. likewise begin to disappear and to be 
replaced by the lungs—which have been meanwhile grow- 
ing—as the breathing organs proper to the adult. Whcn 
tail and gills have become absorbed, the frog leaves the 
water, seeks the land, and becomes a true terrestrial 
breather and inhabitant (p. 380, No. 9); the small adult 
body growing rapidly, and in its second Summer or so, 
attaining to full growth, as represented in frog-existence. 

We are now prepared to answer fully the question, 
‘*What is a frog?” Having discovered that the animal 
begins life as a fish-like creature, provided with gills and 
a tail, and that afterward it breathes by lungs, we are at 
once confirmed in the opinion that it is certainly not a 
‘“‘reptile.” For ‘‘Reptiles”’—of which there are four 
living orders (lizards, snakes, tortoises, etc., and croco- 
diles)—never breathe by gills at any period of life, but 
possess lungs as their sole breathing organs. And again, 
all reptiles have scales or like body-coverings ; but the 
frogs, and those animals which agree with them in devel- 
opment (toads, newts, etc.), want, as a rule, all traces of 
hard, external parts. Thus we find that in reality the 
frog is much more nearly related to the fishes than to rep- 
tiles ; and when we discover that some fishes, such as the 
Lepidosirens of Africa and America, may actually breatiie 
by lungs as well as by gills, the likeness between frogs 
and fishes is considerably heightened. 

Frogs, toads, newts and all animals allied to them are 
named Amphibians, in allusion to their duplex breathing 
organs, In some of the amphibian race, such as the Pro- 
feus of underground caves in Central Europe, the Sirens 
(p. 381), ete., we find that the gills, which invariab!y 
appear in the early life of every amphibian, remain 
throughout life, and as the proteus or siren (like every 
other amphibian) develops lungs in its adult state, it fol- 
lows that theie are two chief divisions of amphibian ani- 
mals, Firstly, there are thcse in which the gills of early 
life disappear when the lungs are developed ; such is the 
case with the frogs, toads and newts. Secondly, there arc 
those amphibians in which the gills and lungs co-exist 
thronghout life; such are the proteus, siren, axolotl and 
many other forms. If, lastly, we endeavor to discover 
other characters of the amphibian class (in addition to 


| that presented by its members having gills in early life 


tadpole’s neck appear two tufts, which we can have no | 
difficulty in recognizing as “ gills,” or breathing organs. | 
Its tail is fringed by a soft fin, which, however, unlike the | the spine by ¢wo processes, or ‘‘condyles,” and not, as in 
fins of fishes, has no hard parts, or * fin-rays,” to support | reptiles, by one only ; and in the occurrence of a series of 
| changes, called the ‘‘ metamorphoses,” which are exhib- 


it. It possesses horny jaws (sn, j, p. 380), by which it 
crops the water-wee.ls—for although the adult frog is an 


and lungs in adult existence) we shall find such characters 
to be presently illustrated in the person of our frog. 
Marks of difference from the reptile race are to be seen in 
the three-chambered heart; in the skull b ing joined to 


ited in the development of amphibians, and which are not 


insect-eater, the youthful frog is a strict vegetarian ; and | represented either in fishes on the one hand or in reptiles 
coiled up within its body, we may perccive the spiral and | on the otlier. 


lengthy intestine proper to the plant-cating form. But 


We thus discover onr frog to be an amphibian animal, 
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and as such to be included in the ‘‘ Vertebrate” group in 
which fishes, reptiles, birds aud quadrupeds (includiog 
man) are likewise contained. One feature in the history 
of the frog may be first alluded to us that with which ull 
vertebrates agree, namely, that the general plan of the 
body consists of two parallel tubes—one existing in the 
back region of the animal where 
we saw the ‘‘primitive groove” to 
be formed, and containing the 


nervous system (x2), brain and 
spinal cord, This first tube (p!) is 
formed by the skull and spine. 


The second tube (y2) is formed by 
the walls of the body, and contains 
the other organs of the frame, 
These are arranged as follows: The 
heart below (h), the digestive system 
in the middle (a), and a second ner- 
vous system, called the sympathelic 
(x1), in front of the spine and above the digestive 
tract. Thus, even in a cursory examination of the frog, 
we learn the essential plan on which every vertebrate 
body, from that of the fish to the human frame, is con- 
structed. The double-tube arrangement seen in our am- 
phibian is characteristic of every vertebrate form, but of 
no other type of animal structure, And every vertebrate 
animal (but no other) therefore carries its nervous axis 
along its back, its ‘sympathetic’ nervous system beneath 
its spine, its digestive system in the middle of its body, 
and its heirt lowest of all, or on the floor of its body. 
Commencing our brief history of the frog with its skin 
layer, we find that mem- 
brane like our own skin, 
to consist of two layers 





TRANSVERSE SEUTTION 
( DIAGRAMMATIC ) OF 
A VERTEBRATE BODY. 












by rofesk 22 DB) Gc = —one an upper or outer, 
ee edie asl lao he eto) called the epidermis (b), 
1 pe N the other a_ sensitive 
| i) under layer, the dermis, 


or true skin (c). In the 
frog the skin contains 


a peculiar and inregular 
shape. Under stimula- 
tion, such as light, these | 


‘ “Ee. cells undergo changes in 
(h) Duct of-Skin gland ; (f) Nerve 8 ge 
filament, shape and form, and | 
VERTICAL SECTION OF SKIN OF FROG the alterations in hue 
iNIFIED). , 
eames or color to which the | 


skin of the frog is subject are due to the movements | 
It is noteworthy that very large veins | 
are distributed in the frog’s skin, and the skin-glands | 


of these cells. 


(ad), or those structures analogous to our ‘‘sweat- 
glands,” are also highly developed. So that we can un- 
derstand readily enough how the frog contrives to support 
life for a lengthened period when its lungs are excised, 
seeing that the skin in that case, as in the ordinary run of 
frog existence, largely supplements or entirely performs 
the work of the lungs in getting rid of the waste matters 
brought to its glands by the blood-circulation. This work 
of getting rid of waste matters we name ‘ excretion.” 

The frog’s skeleton is well worth studying from its 
general type being admirably adapted to convey to us an 
idea of the bony framework of vertebrate animals at large. 
The mainstay and support, or centre of the skeleton, is, of 
course, the spine, backbone or vertebral column, as it is 
usually named, This spine is continued above into the 
skull; and, as we have seen, the brain contained in the 
latter organ becomes continuous with the spinal marrow 
protected within the backbone, So that when we declare 


black pigment-cells (a) of | 





that every vertebrate animal, like the frog, has its nervons 
system partitioned off from the rest of its body, we de- 
clare a real character, and one of extreme importance in 
the history of the highest type of animal structure, The 
frog’s spine is undoubtedly short ; it consists, like man’s 
spine, of separate bones or vertebre, and these in the frog 
number nine. The tail extremity of the spine is formed 
by a single piece named the coccyx, or urostyle, which 
in itself probably represents several united vertebre. 
Above, each vetebra gives oft a projection named the spin- 
ous process, and at each side beirs two long pieces, called 
the fransverse processes, which are apt to be mistaken for 
ribs, There are no ribs in the frog; and unquestionably 
the absence of ribs is an advantage to the animal in its 
leaping movements. But the want of these bones means 
also the absence of a ches/, or thorax, and, as we can read- 
ily conceive, by a reference to our own movements of 
breathing, the frog must respire differently from our- 
selves—as, indeed, we shall presently note. The frog’s 
skull is a complex structure, which need not be described 
in the present instance, further than to remark that it 
consists of so much done and so much cartilage, or 
**oristle” ; whilst, as already noted, it is joined to the 
skull by two processes, or ‘‘condyles,” which fit into hol- 
lows in the first vertebra or atlas, 

The frog has a well-developed breastbone, or sternum, 
and in its shouler are several bony pieces not repr sented 
at all, or but feebly developed, in ourselves ; although the 
collar-bone or clavicle, and the scapula or shoulder-blace, 
constituting the two elements in our own shoulders, are 
represented in the frog. The frog’s arm, or foreleg, is 
strictly comparable with our own in its structure. There 
is a humerus, or bone of the upper arm, as in our- 
selves ; two bones (radius and ulna), in the apparently 
single forearm cf the frog, as in man ; six wrist or carpal 
bones, instead of eight, as in man; and but four 
fingers, instead of five, as in the human subject, the 
frog’s thumb being rudimentary. Similarly, the hind 
limb and the haunch in the frog are modeled on the type 
common to all vertebrates. The frog’s haunch-bone on 
each side consists of three pieces — ilinm, ischium, and 
pudis—as in man himself; and these three bones unite 
| to form the deep cup (acetabulum) or socket in which the 
| head of the thigh-bone works to form the hip-joint, The 
| thigk-bone or femur; the tibia or shin, and the fibula 

| (forming the ‘‘leg,’’) united together; the ankle or /arsus 
| formed in the frog 
of two chief bcnes ‘ 
only, the mefalarsus 
or instep, formed, 
as in man, of five 
| bones, and the five 
| toes, represent seg- 
| ments of the lower 
| limb corresponding 
in type, although 
differing in num- 
ber, to the lower 
limb of man, and 
to the hinder limbs 
of all other verte- 
brate animals, 

There is little 
need in the present case to say anything about the 
muscles of the frog. ‘* Muscle,” as every one must know, 
forms the flesh of the body. When we eat beef and 
mutton we devour the muscle of the ox and sheep 
respectively ; and althongh the flesh of the frog is not a 
dainty in repute on this side of the Atlantic, yet the 
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muscular tissue of tho 
amphibian is not to be 
despised as a culinary 
dainty. As in _ our- 
selves, the muscles of 
the frog enable the 
animal to execute the 
various movements of 
the body, and act under 
the direction of the 
nervous system as the 7 
ruling centre of the or- 
ganism. 

Digestion in the frog 
is performed by a very 
perfect set of apparatus, 
The teeth are smal! and 
insignificant, and are 
borne on the upper jaw 
and palate only; the 
lower jaw being un- 
armel. Gnullet, stom- 
ach, intestine, liver and 
sweetbread, or pancreas, 
constitute the furnish- 
ings of the frog’s ali- 
mentary system ; and a 
spleen also exists—this 
latter organ dealing with the elaboration of the blood. 
The food being converted into blood through the agency 
of the digestive organs, we find a heart and blood-vessels, 
provided for the circulation of that fluid, In the 
frog the heart is three-chambered, and circulates red 


blood, in which, when the microscope is employed, we | 
ean discern large red blood-corpuscles, giving color to the | 
blood, as in ourselves. The frog’s heart is a peculiar | 


piece of mechanism, and consists of two smaller chambers 
—right (ra) and left (LA) auricles—and a large chamber, the 
ventricle (v). The right auricle receives impure blood, 
which, having gone the round of the body, requires 
purification in the lungs. The left auricle, on the other 
hand, receives the purified blood from the lungs. Each 
auricle opens into the ventricle. From the ventricle a 
passage, called the aortic bulb, leads outward to the body, 
and this passage is divided lengthwise in two by o swing- 
door or movable partition, called the septum (s). Last of 
all, we may note that from this passage two chief sets of 





STRUCTURE OF THE TADPOLE, 


(a) Side View, showing Gills, g; Month, m; Nasal Soc, n; Eye, ¢; Ear, a; 
(n) from below, ss, Suckers ; 0, Operculum ; /, Horny Jaws ; (c) More 
Advanced Tadpole, showing growth o. Operculum, 80 as to in lo-e 
Gills, save at Opening, b, on left side; Al, Rud.ment of Hind Limbs ; 
s, Sucker ; (p) Head of Young Tadpole maynificd; gig%, External 
Gills ; Ip, Upper Lip ; ch to cle, Visceral Clefte, 








METAMORPHOSES OF FROG, 

(1) Egg of Froz ; (2) Egg secundated, and surrounded by its Vesicle ; (9 First State of 
Tadpole ; (4) Appearance of Breathing Gills ; (5) Stage with Internal GMs ; (6) For- 
mation of Hind’ Feet ; (7) Formation of Fore Feet, and Decay of Gills ; (8) Develop- 
ment of Lungs and Reduction of Tail ; (9) Perfect Frog, 


blood-vessels, like two 
roads or lobbies, lead 
outward (/s, rs). To pass 
into the one of these 
roads we should require 
to go on the right side 
of the swing - door, 
whilst the other and 
left side allows exit by 
the second of the two 
channels, 

This mechanism is 
beautifully adjusted to 
the wants of frog-circu- 
lation ; for we find that 
the left auricle throws 
its pure blood into the 
ventricle, while the right 
auricle also empties the 
impure blood into this 
cavity. When this com- 
mon receptacle or ven- 
tricle contracts in its 
turn, whither does tho 
blood pass? Tho an- 
swer is clear if we re- 
member the disposition 
of the swing-door and 
| the passages in the lobby of the ventricle. The first result of 
| the ventricle’s contraction is to send the venous or impure 

blood out of its cavity by the lef? passage (/s) of the lobby, 
the swing-door falling over toward and closing the right 
passage (rs); and thus the impure blood passes by tho 
only channels (3, 3) open to it to the lungs for purification. 
A mixture of pure and impure blood has meanwhile been 
taking place in the ventricle, and as the swing-door now 
closes the left passage, this mixed blood is allowed to pass 
out through blood-vessels (2, 2), which convey it to the 
body—the frog’s body thus receiving and being nourishe.l 
by a mixed blood, and not by an absolutely pure blood, 
as in birds and quadrupeds. Finally, as the last result of 
the ventricle’s contraction, the perfectly pure blood which 
has just come from the left auricle is, by an ingenious 
adjustment of the blood-vessel, sent to the head and brain 
of the frog, as the most important part of the body. 

Thus the circulation of the blood in the frog, performed 
continually during its lifetime, is found to involve a deli- 
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SIREN LACERTIN A, SHOWING EXTERNAL GILLS. 


cacy and exactness of mechanism which excites our 
wonder even when studied in the most superficial fashion. 
Space will not permit us to do more than notice in passing, 
that the work of ‘‘ excretion,” or that devoted to the get- 
ting rid of waste matters, is performed in the frog by 
means of two kidneys, by the skin-glands, and lastly, by 
the lungs—all of which organs, as in man, separate from 
the blood the waste products which, as the result of 
bodily work, are inseparable from life and living. The 
lungs are elastic sacs, into which air is *‘ swallowed” by 
the frog rather than ‘* breathed.’”? As we have seen, no 
ribs exist in these animals ; hence, when the inhalation 
of air occurs, the frog first fills its mouth through the 
nostrils, Next in order, the hinder 
nostrils are closed by the tongue 
being applied thereto, and the gul- 
let is also closed by the same action, 
The only aperture remaining open 
being that of the wind-pipe, the air 
is forced into the lungs by the mus- 
cular action of the muscles of the 
sides of the mouth; whilst ‘* ex- 
piration ” is a work probably effect- 
ed wholly, or in greater part, by the 
elasticity of the lungs. 

That the frog possesses means 
for maintaining relations with its 
surroundings is perfectly evident. 
It captures prey, it sees, it hears, 
it emits voice, and it regulates its 
actions, muscular and otherwise, in 
conformity with the exigencies of 
its life. The acts of frog - existence, like those of all 
other animals, are regulated by the chief nervous system, 
consisting of the brain, spinal cord and nerves pro- 
ceeding therefrom, The sympathetic system of nerves, 
already mentioned, possesses the function of regulating 
the movements of the heart and other actions of in- 
voluntary nature, The brain of the frog exlubits the 
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(b) Olfactory Nerves; (e) 
Pineal Gland ; (d) Ori- 
giv of Optic Nerves; 
(au) Auditory Nerves; 
(v) Position of Fuurtb 
Ventricle, 











chief divisions common fo all brains. Looking down on 
the brain from above, we see in front (1) the olfaciory 
region (ol), or that connected with the sense of smell; (2) 
the cerebrum (c), or chief part of the brain ; (3) the optic 
thalamus (t); (4) the optic lobes (op), connected with the 
nerves of sight; (5) the cerebellum (cb), or lesser brain ; 
and (6) the medulla oblongata (m), or upper part of the 
spinal cord (sp). Ifwe suppose parts 2 (the cerebrum) and 
5 (the cerebellum) to become immensely enlarged, and 
developed over the other parts of the brain, we should 
represent the chief difference between man’s brain and 
that of the frog. From the frog’s brain ten pairs of 
(cranial) nerves, chiefly connected with the organs of 
sense, are given off, and a like number of nerves origi- 
nate from the spinal cord and are distributed throughout 
the body. 

The general 
deductions 
which may be 
drawn from 
this brief study 
of the frog 
have been in- 
dicated as our 
history has 
proceeded, We 
thus learn from 
the frog’s an- 
atomy not 
merely the 
general plan of 
all vertebrate 
animals, but a 
general review 
of such a his- 
tory presents 
us with the 
salient points 
of man’s own 
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structure and physiology ; for man’s body undoubtedly 
exhibits a type of structure modeled on the broad lines 
on which that of the frog has been shown to be built up. 
And it may be added that if we could correctly appreci- 
ate and fully understand the true meaning and bearings 
of even the changes through which a frog passes in the | 
course of its progress to maturity, we should find our- 
selves thereby enabled to add very largely to our know- 
ledge of animal history at large ; and even many obscure 
points in human development could be shown to be bound 
up in the answer to the commonplace question—‘‘ What 
is a fiog ?” 








Egyptian heads and sphinxes, au nature’, everything 
a Tegyptienne, is now in order for paper, cards, orna- 
ments and dinner ices. It is almost time that the fat and 
smirking face of Arabi Bey should appear stamped on the 
sateens, now 80 fashionable for ladies’ morning dresses. It 
is a strange feature of the profanity and frivolity of the 


/ age that so dreadful an event asthe bombardment of Alex- 


andria becomes but the fitting text for a joke! It will be 
no joke to hear that the insane rebels have blown up the 
Suez Canal, We should have some arrangement in this 
world by which any one who does the world an infinite 
mischief should be held accountable for his breakages. 

As the gayety of August fades away, and the world re- 


| treats from Newport, and Elberon, and Saratoga, to the 


THE EDITOR’S OPERA-GLASs, 

Tre Punch for Midsummer had a very good cartoon of 
**Lady Midas” inviting a poor German pianist down to | 
her splendid place in the country, * to see her roses,” 

** Ah !” said he, ‘I have five, six jiltren, and zey do not | 
live on roses,” 

It is a suggestive picture, and may well be taken to 
heart by the rich people of this countiy, who are too apt | 
to ask poor artists to their houses, to sing and play for | 
nothing, ignoring the six * jiltren” who are to be fed and | 
clothed. 

At Newport, and at Saratoga, we may presume that a 
poor artist comes for his Summer’s work, to make his 
bread. It is a very unhandsome thing for a rich pa- 
troness to ask such a person to sing or play at her house 
without a generous honorarium ; and if he should consent 
to do it as an advertisement, the lady should be sure that 
he receives the full value of his reading, at a subsequent 
entertainment for which she sel!s the tickets, 

The sad death of the popular pianist, Alfred Pease, | 
(found dead on a pile of boards in St. Louis, perhaps 
killed by the heat, or heart disease), reminds us of one 
who had the kindest heart united to the most graceful 
genius. Alfred Pease was fond of playing in parlors, and 
often gave away his talents. His ‘* Meworial Hymn” to his 
brother and sister, who were killed by a railroad disaster | 
near New Hamburg, will long be remembered and sung in 
our churches as a most pathetic piece of music. 

Still more appalling was the accident near Long Branch, 
which deprived the world of the valuable life of William 
H. Garrison. He was a man of singular worth, modesty 
and acquirement, He was one of the few business men 
of the day who enjoyed Pope and Addison, and carried 
his little pocket ‘‘Horace ” about with him, keeping up his 
classics. It is touching to sce in his will that he directs 
that his only son receive a collegiate education at Harvard 
or Yale, 

An edacated business man in America, one who keeps 
up his calture, isan important citizen. We are not all of 
us 80 many-sided as to be both practical and literary. 
Would that we wera! It makes no less a successful rail- | 
way king that a man is also a classical scholar, and the 
American man should aim at being everything. 

Oscar Wilde’s sesthetic programme issued at the Casino, 
at Newport, printed oa clear transparent yellow paper, | 
like bank-note paper in texture, bore a very fine drawing 
of his own head and long hair, as beautiful as one of 
Correggio’s cherubs, Aithough it is more beautiful than | 
he is, it is still very suggestive, and was probably done by | 
Whistler, or by Du Maurier. It is only fair to Mr. Wilde 
to say that he made a very favorable impression at New- 
port, and shared the elegant hospitality of the cottagers, | 
receiving and giving pleasure. He appeared in an clive- 


green velvet dress coat, and left Newport in a velvet clo.k | 
aud an Alpine hat, 





| be scratched with a penknife. 


quiet of a country house, the decorative arts begin to look 
up, and we have seen some very pretty paintings on 
marble mantels, by which those cold, ugly, tombstone 


things have been transformed into beanty. The marble 


proves to be a good medium to work upon, as it does not 
require a previous coating, which must be applied to 
chiaa or terra cotta. The colors are laid on with spirits 
of turpentine : fur black marble fireplaces, the scarlet flow- 
ers of early Autumn, the cardinals and the bright field 
lily, or the splendid gladiolus ; for white marble mantels, 
bluebirds and orchids, or the field-flowers, muke lovely 
groups. Indeed, white marble mantels can be painted in 
water-color. Figures and groups well drawn may orna- 
ment the long glab, while flowers and birds can form a 
pretty frieze along the top piece. If an artist wishes to 
correct his work, he has but to wash it off with white sand 
and water. The light colors should be laid on first, with a 
dry brush, and dark colors added later. High lights can 
Some of this painting on 
marble has the soft and beautiful effect of Malbone’s 
miniatures. Heads of children, peeping from behind coy, 
crimson roses and violets, make lovely designs. Com- 
mon gall will entirely cleanse discolored marble, but soap 
should never be used, As many country houses, built 
twenty years ago, are disfigured by marble mantels, we 
think this a fortunate discovery. 

The September pleasure-seekers will, of course, read ‘ In 
the Saddle,” a pretty volume of selections, on horseback 
riding. Bret Harte and Joaquin Miller, Bayard Taylor, 
Byron and Rickert, Birger and Scott, Bowring, Tenny- 
son and Longfellow, William Morris and Aldrich, and 
even quaint and funny Dr. Holmes, have been found to 
have said something in the saddle, Nor did they leave 
out Jelin Gilpin, that horseman of renown. The romantic 
stories of ‘The Dutchess May,” ‘*Launcelot and Guine- 
vere,” ‘*The Rose of Denmark,” and the ‘‘Carrying of the 
News from Ghent to Aix,” all testify to the lovely romance 
of horse and rider. 

Perhaps one of the prettiest of these poems, by Gustave 


| Nadand, called ‘‘ Horse and Rider,” has been left out, 


A very remarkable book from the pen of a Spanish 
writer, called ‘‘Gloria,” has excited much interest at the 
watering-places, where it proved a much more robust bit 
of reading than often falls to the lot of Summer wanderers. 
It is on the old, old story of creed, which forms the basis 
of every modern strong novel, and opens up to us the 
unusual interest of a Spanish interior, The story is sad, 
but it is a Shakespearean sadness, a worthy sadness. The 
style is delightful, new, and most original. 

And now, are we to have acrial navigation? From one 
of our contemporaries we learn that in England the sub- 
ject has been discussed with such plain mechanical caleu- 
lations, and by such learned engineers, that it seems im- 
mediately probable that the hitherto insuperable objections 


may be overcome, Van Nostrand’s Engineering Maga- 
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zine for July contains a paper read before the institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers by William Pole, F. R. S., in which 
a practical application is made of several important recent 
mechanical improvements to the problem, ‘The fiist and 
most important would seem to be the application of a screw 
propeller to a balloon. Propulsion and steering are now 
arranged ; we must now reduce weight. 

News from England apropos of the marriage of Miss 
Isabel Craven to the Earl of March, eldest son of the Duke 
of Richmond, would seem to indicate that English women 
are improving as to taste in dress, We read of a ‘‘ sapphire 
blue moire with long train, and velvet bodice, a deep 
crimson brocade picked out with ruby, a terra cotta bro- 
cade over cream-color, a velvet brocade with velvet bo- 
dice, white moire bodice, and paniers over a skirt of 
cream-colored lace, and a pale-blue moire, with bonnet 
of pale-blue crépe.” The bridesmaids, who were tall, 
looked taller (and we fear gawky), in pretty white gowns 
of silk and muslin, They carried lurge bouquets of dark-red 
carnations and muiden-hair, and wore velvet matching 
the flowers in color, all of whieh sounds better than the 
usual dress of the Saxon Queens, But it is true the 
English girls have given the Parisicnnes a few hints. 
Rubens hats first appeared in England, and are now uni- 
versally worn in Paris and in the French watering-places, 
a:d the Jawn-tennis dresses, embroidered with Kate 
Greenaway’s figure drawings, and almost obsolete now in 
England, are being extensively alopted] abroad. 

The Jawn-tennis tournaments have been as prominent 
a feature of the Casino as ever. The absence of Mr. 
Pew nett threatened at first to chill this redoubtable strife, 
but it has not done so. 

Is it not time, by-the-way, for a new game? There 
seems to be a singular dullness hanging over the inventive 
faculties of the game-makers. 

A gentleman at Newport has appeared, driving three 
white ponies abreast, a very pretty novelty there, 
although in Bohemia, and in the northern provinces of 
Austria, nothing is more common. 

The dinner parties at Newport have been unusually 
splendid, and often serving as precursors of an evening 
party. Those who areasked in after dinner are called ‘‘ en 
pastilles de Vichy”— that is, digestive lozenges. 

The severe change of weather, the heat at 97 degrees, 
followed by nights in which frost occurred, has made an 
unhealthy Summer. It is not so sure that all who have 
taken the waters at our American Spas have benefited by 
them. Rheumatism and gout and sciatica seem very 
much on the increase, and that shapeless and many-armed 
jellyfish, malaria, is more rampant than ever. These 
American maladies, and the hay-fever, which is now gain- 
ing a cosmopolitan renown, require caution, particularly 
in the soft sweet September days, which are, without 
doubt, treacherous as to health, although they are as 
lovely as the graceful Vivien, whose graces wound them- 
selves round the ancient harpist, as well as about the feet 
of Launcelot of the Lake. 

We could talk much of yachts and their fittings, of the 
wonderful trips of the Vumouna, which famous yacht 
watched the bombardment of Alexandria. We could speak 
of light winds and calms, and white sails at New Lon- 
don and at Bar Harbor; of racing yachts and pleasure 
boats—of the Erycina, which, over on the other side, won 
the Queen’s Cup. All the world’s afloat, in this fine weather, 
but our space forbids our getting out to sea, It is said 
that certain influential ladies of New York propose tender- 
ing to Clara Morris (Mrs. Herriot), a complimentary 
benefit, in the early Autumn, after people have retarned 


to town. She amply deserv-s it, and as we are to welcome 





Mrs, Langtry and Henry Irving to these shores, we should 
hasten to indorse and reward American talent before we 
lose our heads cover the imported article. 

Clara Morris is a woman of genius, who has fought ill 
health bravely, and who deserves an ample recognition at 
the hands of her own countrywomen. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


It will surprise most people to learn from the report published 
by Herr Fuchs, that during the year 1831 no fewer than 244 earth- 
quakes were known to have occurred. Forty-one of these hap- 
pened in Summer, fifty-six in Spring, sixty-one in Autumn, and 
eighty-six in Winter. The great number observed during this lat- 
ter period is accounted for by the fact that the earth disturbances 
at Agram, beginning November, 1880, were extended ‘into the fol- 
lowing year. With regard to the great earthquakes of the past 
year, that of Chios, lasting six days, and killing 4,181 persons, be- 
sides injuring a great many more, must take the first place. Then 
came the far smaller catastrophe at Ischia, with its 150 victims. 
{t is notable that the delicate instruments at Vesuvius Observa- 
tory gave no indications of these upheavals of the earth’s crust, 
but in Switzerland some interesting ssismic phenomena wera 
noted, 

A Discovery, which would have delighted the heart of the lato 
Mc. Darwin, was lately brought before the Acad‘mie des Scicnees, 
by M. Filhol, It consisted of a unique fossil head, found during 
the study of some Mammalian remains in tho phosphorite deposits 
of Quercy, uniting the character of a pig with that of a monkey. 
This is the first perfect fossil of the kind which has ever been 
found, but some years back the portion of an upper jaw was dis- 
covered near Apt, in the Upper Eocene strata, having the same 
characteristics, It is therefore surmised that during the Late 
Eocene period there existed a class of animals which might ba 
described as Pachysimians, 


New Insunatina Comrounn.—A new insulating compound has 
been introduced, which is said to be as efficient as gutta-percha 
or ebonite, and much cheaper. It has been patented by Dr. llem- 
ing, and has been tested by, amongst others, Sir W. Thomson, Mr. 
Preece, and Mr. J. F. Moulton, It is understood to be a compound 
of sawdust, cotton-waste, paper pulp, and other fibrous materiui, 
which is so treated that it can be worked into any shape, and be 
made impervious to moisture or acids, The new compound haa 
been named insulite. 


R. Mexpora investigates the action of benzyl chloride upon 
diphenylamine, and the action of oxidizing agents upon the pro- 
duct. ‘The substance thus produced is a green dye, “ viridin,” 
which, by the action of strong sulphuric acid, forms sulphonic 
acids, The alkaline salts of one of these acids dyes woolen fabrics 
from an alkaling bath, ‘This color is tho chloride of a base, which 
the author has proved to be diphenyl diamidotriphenyl carbinol. 


GasKeLy’s Compendium of Penmanship has been advertised 
in this magazine for some years, Professor Gaskell is the pro- 
prietor of the business colleges in Jersey (ity and Manchester, 
N. H., with a reputation, in his specialty, that places him at the 
head of his profession. One hundred and seveuty thousand of 
his Compendium have been so!d. 


ENTERTAINING @OLUMN, 


A youna lady attending balls and parties should have a female 
chaperone until she is able to call some male chap her own. 


Tue ignorant young man, who said he wanted to go to collega 
“so as to study a gitl called Belle Lettres,” had somo natural 
talent for something, after all, 


Neiaunor’s Pretty Daugiter: “How much is this a yard ?” 
Draper's Son: “ Only one kiss.” “If it is so cheap, 1 will take 
three yards, and grandma will pay you.” 

“You are as full of airs as a music-box,” is what a young man 
said to a girl, who refused to let him see her home, “ That may 
bo,” was the reply; ‘but I don’t go with a crank,” 


Tue meanest man on record sent through a post-office, pre- 
sided over by a woman, a postal card, on which was written 
“ Dear Jack— Here are the details of that scandal.” And then the 
rest was in Groek, 

“T want,” said the candidate, “so to live that I will ever be 
embalmed in tne hearts of my constituents.” “ That’s just you,” 
shouted a sarcastic man near the door; “embalmed you are—a 
regular out of date old mummy,” 


Tur laziest boy exists in Connecticut, His mother sent him to 
a neighbor’s house after acup of sour milk. On being told that 
there was none but sweet milk to bs got, he helped himself toa 
chair, and said, “Well, I'll wait till it sours.” 


A JAILER had recetved strict orders not to keep any prisoners 
in solitary confinement. Onco, when he had but two in charge, 
one escaped, and he was obliged, in consequence, to kick the 
other out of doors, to comply with the regulations. 
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